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PREFACE 

AFTER  I  had  addressed  a  congregation  in  Scotland 
on  Mission  Work  in  Futuna,  during  furlough,  the 
minister  said  to  me,  "  That's  what  the  people  want — 
facts." 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  narrate  the  chief 
facts  showing  how  the  natives  of  Futuna,  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  transformed  from 
savages  to  Christians. 

The  chapters  on  the  work  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cope- 
land,  my  predecessor,  and  that  of  the  teachers  in 
the  island  before  him,  were  drawn  up  chiefly  from  his 
letters  and  reports,  and  from  those  of  the  other  early 
missionaries,  and  partially  from  information  supplied 
by  the  natives  of  Aneityum  and  Futuna. 

The  references  to  customs  and  religious  beliefs  in 
other  islands  were  kindly  supplied  by  the  missionaries, 
as  well  as  by  natives.  In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Lan- 
guages of  the  New  Hebrides  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give,  in  few  and  simple  words,  the  main  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  tongues  in  the  group. 

Nothing  is  here  told  of  the  work  at  the  two  stations 
in  Aneityum.  The  Mission  History  of  that  island 
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has  been  written  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Geddie,  and  in 
the  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Inglis. 

This  book  would  not  have  been  written  but  for 
the  encouragement  of  my  friend  Rev.  W.  Ewing,  D.D., 
and  Oliphant  Smeaton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Edinburgh. 
To  Dr.  Ewing  I  am  indebted  for  correcting  the  proof- 
sheets. 

The  photos  and  sketches  are  original,  except  three 
or  four  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Lawrie,  formerly  Missionary 
of  Aneityum. 

The  book  is  sent  out  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
it  may  strengthen  and  encourage  the  faith  of  friends 
of  missions. 


FUTUNA,  NEW  HEBRIDES, 
September,  1913. 
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INTRODUCTION 

IT  rarely  happens  that  a  missionary  sees  his  field 
pass,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  career  of  service, 
from  a  state  of  almost  untouched  heathenism  to  a 
stage  where  a  self-supporting  and  self -directing 
Christian  Church  includes  and  moulds  the  entire 
population.  This  has  been  the  happy  experience  of 
Dr.  Gunn  in  Futuna. 

Yet  this  was  not  one  of  the  islands  where  the  faith 
made  specially  swift  or  easy  progress.  The  New 
Hebrides,  to  which  group  it  belongs,  came  forcibly 
before  the  church  when  upon  Erromanga,  which  is 
one  of  them,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  was  murdered 
in  1840;  and  soon  after  that  event  native  teachers 
went  to  Futuna.  In  1866  the  Rev.  Joseph  Copeland 
settled  there  and  remained  for  ten  years.  The 
foundations  were  laid  by  him,  but  there  had  been  no 
baptism,  and  therefore  no  native  church  formed,  when 
he  left,  and  there  was  before  1883,  when  Dr.  Gunn 
arrived,  an  interval  of  seven  years,  during  which  the 
ground  which  had  been  gained  was  held  with  difficulty. 
The  speedy  and  general  acceptance  of  the  faith  in 
so  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  which  so  invigorated 
the  hopes  of  the  Church  when  her  efforts  for  the  older 
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and  more  cultured  races  were  found  not  to  succeed 
so  quickly  as  she  desired,  had  no  place  in  this  one. 
Seventy  years  have  in  all  elapsed  before  it  has  become 
possible  to  contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  the  mis- 
sionary because  his  work  is  done.  The  old  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church  had  accepted  Futuna  as  part 
of  her  field,  and  from  her  through  the  unions  of  1876 
and  1900  the  charge  devolved  upon  the  United  Free 
Church;  and  it  is  most  pleasant  to  note  that  the 
obligation  has  been  now,  we  believe  not  unsuccessfully, 
discharged. 

Dr.  Gunn  then  took  up  the  work  in  1883,  and  his 
book  is  the  narrative  of  how,  in  the  thirty  years  since 
then,  the  change  has  come  about.  The  book  indulges 
in  no  large  generalisations,  or  inquiries  into  causes 
and  effects,  it  is  no  study  of  missionary  strategy,  it 
is  not  dressed  up  to  make  an  impression,  nor  does  it 
diverge  into  the  hortatory.  It  resembles  rather  the 
notes  of  the  medical  man  recording  the  symptoms 
and  the  progress  of  his  case.  But  it  shows,  perhaps 
none  the  less  plainly,  how  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
applied  with  personal  devotedness  to  men,  and  guided 
on  sound  lines  of  church  and  social  action,  has  reached 
the  hearts  of  the  islanders  and  re-created  their 
corporate  life. 

There  is  a  second  portion  which,  being  in  a  mis- 
sionary's book,  may  not  attract  the  attention  which 
it  deserves  from  those  whose  main  interest  lies  in 
other  spheres  of  activity.  These  islands  are  from 
time  to  time  brought  before  the  public  by  their  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  outbursts,  their  cyclones  and 
their  desolating  epidemics.  Dr.  Gunn  has  in  the 
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second,  which  is  the  shorter  part,  recorded  the  observa- 
tions of  a  trained  eye  in  brief  chapters  upon  the 
branches  of  science  which  deal  with  these,  and  upon 
such  kindred  subjects  as  the  languages,  the  social 
customs  and  religious  views  which  are  now  passing 
out  of  memory — the  arts,  the  stories,  and  the  songs  of 
the  people.  One  could  wish  that  the  true  nature  of 
what  underlies  the  descriptions  of  the  old  life,  the 
cruelty,  the  senseless  conceit,  the  slavish  terrors, 
the  unabashed  cannibalism,  were  more  clearly  realised 
by  those  friends  who  think  it  a  pity  to  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  happy  heathen  with  the  serious  things  of 
Christian  teaching. 

Dr.  Gunn  has  also  something  to  say  about  the 
drawbacks  of  the  joint  government  of  Britain  and 
France  and  he  reproduces  the  grave  indictment  of 
the  effects  of  its  working  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Protestant  Church  of  these  Islands. 

From  Caithness,  the  most  distant  and  most  isolated 
county  of  the  Scottish  mainland,  Dr.  Gunn  went  to  the 
most  distant  and  most  isolated  mission  of  his  Church, 
and  the  name  he  bears  is  not  unknown  in  the  story  of 
his  own  county.  These  facts  increase  the  interest 
with  which  I  commend  this  book  to  those  of  our 
Church  and  beyond  it  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  faith  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

ALEXANDER  MILLER, 

Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

First  attempt  to  introduce  the  gospel  to  the  New  Hebrides — Visit  of 
John  Williams— Fu tuna  the  missionary  KEY  to  the  New  Hebrides — 
Landing  of  Samoan  teachers — Killed  by  the  Futunese — Visits  of 
Bishop  Selwyn  and  Dr.  Geddie — First  Melanesian  evangelists — 
Yosefa's  adventures — Tom — Teachers  cruelly  treated — Futunese 
in  Aneityum — Visits  of  missionaries  to  Futuna — Lessons  in  keeping 

\  the  Sabbath — Futunese  want  more  teachers,  and  a  missionary — 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Copeland. 

EARLY  in  November,  1839,  the  mission  skip  Camden 
left  Samoa  and  sailed  westwards,  with  John  Williams 
and  a  party  of  ten  native  missionaries,  to  introduce 
the  gospel  to  the  New  Hebrides.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  Williams  had  carried  the  gospel  from 
island  to  island  in  Polynesia,  the  Eastern  Pacific, 
worthily  earning  the  title  of  "  Apostle  of  the  South 
Seas."  During  his  visit  home,  he  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  of 
Scotland  to  begin  another  mission  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Church  giving  £300  for  the  initial  expenses  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  commission  that  he 
projected  a  mission  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  mission  party  was  divinely  led  first  to  Futuna, 
the  most  easterly  island  of  the  group,  for  its  people 
spoke  a  dialect  of  Samoan,  and  Williams  found  he 
was  able  to  converse  with  them.  The  island  was 
sighted  on  Saturday  evening,  November  16,  and  a 
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special  prayer-meeting  was  held  by  the  missionary 
band,  to  ask  that  "  God  would  protect  their  persons, 
and  open  a  way  for  the  introduction  of  His  Word 
among  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  about  to 
visit."  It  was  an  anxious  time,  for  Williams  reckoned 
the  New  Hebrides  to  be  the  key  to  New  Caledonia, 
New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Western  Pacific 
generally ;  and  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  Oh,  how 
much  depends  upon  our  efforts  to-morrow.  Will 
the  savages  receive  us  ?  ...  The  approaching  week 
is  to  me  the  most  important  of  my  life/' 1 

Next  morning  they  were  close  to  the  island.  From 
a  distance  it  appeared  like  a  cone  with  the  top  cut 
off ;  now  they  discovered  cultivated  patches  on  the 
hillside,  and  little  low  huts.  The  vessel  lay  to  in 
a  beautiful  bay,  now  known  as  *'  Herald  Bay." 
This  was  the  most  populous  side  of  the  island,  and 
hundreds  of  natives  were  living  close  to,  and  in  sight 
of,  the  bay.  Two  canoes  put  out  to  the  vessel,  one 
containing  four  men,  well  made  and  good-looking, 
but  disfigured  by  red  paint  on  their  faces,  and  numer- 
ous turtle-shell  rings  in  their  ears.  A  boat  was 
lowered,  and  as  it  was  being  pulled  towards  the  shore 
a  man  in  one  of  the  canoes  ventured  into  it,  saying 
he  was  a  chief  and  wished  to  go  on  board.  The 
boat  returned  to  the  vessel,  and  the  chief  went  on 
deck.  A  red  shirt  and  loin-cloth  were  given  to  him, 
and  he  strutted  about,  proudly  admiring  himself. 
Having  explained  the  object  of  their  visit,  Williams 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  receive  a  teacher. 
The  chief  promised  they  would  give  him  "  yams, 
taro,  and  sugar-cane."  He  was  presented  with  a 
knife,  looking-glass,  fish-hooks,  and  a  pig.  The 
mirror  greatly  delighted  him,  and  he  exhibited  the 
pig  to  his  friends  ashore  with  much  pride.  Williams 

1  "  Life  of  John  Williams,"  by  Ebenezer  Prout,  p.  667. 
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VISIT  OF  JOHN  WILLIAMS  5 

accompanied  him  to  the  beach,  landing  at  an  entrance 
in  the  reef  near  which  for  some  years  there  has 
been  a  copra  station.  The  natives  quickly  sur- 
rounded them,  and  chatted  with  the  chief.  They 
treated  those  in  the  boat  civilly,  but  would  not  go 
on  board.  The  missionaries,  however,  were  en- 
couraged by  their  reception,  and  were  convinced 
that  such  a  friendly  feeling  had  been  established  with 
the  natives,  that  they  would  be  able  to  settle  teachers 
among  them.  They  promised  the  chief  that  they 
would  come  back  to  the  island  shortly,  bringing 
teachers  with  them.  Keturning  to  the  ship,  they 
"  spent  the  evening  of  that  memorable  Sabbath  day 
in  thanking  God  and  taking  courage/' 

This  is  the  earliest  recorded  visit  to  Futuna,  and 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
gospel  in  the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Williams  proceeded  from  Futuna  to  Port  Resolution, 
in  the  island  of  Tanna.  Had  he  landed  at  any  other 
part  of  this  island,  he  could  not  have  made  himself 
understood  by  the  natives,  for  the  numerous  dialects 
are  totally  different  from  any  in  Polynesia.  But 
the  natives  of  Port  Resolution,  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  Aniwa,  were  able  to  converse  with 
Williams  in  Aniwan,  identical  with  Futunese,  and 
thus  he  was  able  to  settle  teachers  on  Tanna.  Then, 
as  will  appear  presently,  it  was  through  the  medium 
of  the  language  of  Futuna  that  teachers  were  accepted 
on  Aneityum,  where  the  language  is  unlike  any  other. 
When  Williams  went  to  Erromanga,  the  language 
was  again  different.  He  could  not  explain  the  object 
of  his  coming  to  the  natives,  and  there,  three  days 
after  leaving  Futuna,  he  met  the  martyr's  deatji, 
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Thus,  despite  its  insignificance  on  the  map,  Futuna 
occupies  a  position  of  pre-eminent  importance  in 
the  mission  history  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  for  it 
was  the  gateway  of  the  Light,  the  KEY  to  open  the 
door  for  the  gospel  message  to  the  group.  And  as, 
by  means  of  Futuna,  the  gospel  was  introduced  to 
the  New  Hebrides,  so  to  this  island  was  accorded 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  which  native  converts 
of  this  group  were  sent  as  evangelists.  Alas  that 
its  people  should  have  been  so  slow  in  accepting  their 
message ! 

The  work  laid  down  by  John  Williams  was  taken 
up  by  his  colleagues  in  Samoa,  and  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  his  death,  the  Camden  returned  to  Futuna 
bringing  two  Samoan  teachers,  Samuela  and  Apela. 
They  were  landed  at  Herald  Bay,  and  placed  in  the 
district  adjoining,  called  Imounga,  which  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Imounga,  the  chief  Kautiama 
promising  to  protect  them.  The  time  and  circum- 
stances were  favourable  for  their  reception.  A 
native  of  Aneityum,  who  was  the  guest  of  Kautiama, 
was  anxious  to  return  home,  and,  as  the  Camden 
carried  teachers  for  Aneityum,  he  and  his  host  were 
offered  a  passage.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
going  on  a  trading  expedition  in  a  "  foreign  ship," 
the  Futunese  received  the  teachers,  and  Kautiama 
with  a  crowd  of  his  people,  laden  with  mats,  baskets, 
and  all  kinds  of  native  trade,  accompanied  the  guest 
to  Aneityum.  On  their  arrival,  Kautiama  inter- 
preted the  object  of  the  missionaries'  visit,  and  the 
Aneityumese,  recognising  friends  on  board,  welcomed 
the  teachers.  Thus,  through  Kautiama,  a  native  of 
Futuna,  teachers  were  accepted  in  both  islands.1 

1  "  Missions  in  Western  Polynesia,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray,  p.  23, 
also  "  Bibje  Illustrations  in  tb,e  New  Hebrides,"  p.  246t 
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The  following  year  the  Gamden  brought  Samuela'a 
wife  and  child  to  Futuna.  The  teachers  built  a  place 
of  worship,  and  visited  the  chiefs  throughout  the 
island,  trying  to  influence  them  in  favour  of  the 
"  worship." 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  a  deadly  epidemic  swept  over  the  southern 
islands  of  the  group,  and  the  people  blamed  the 
teachers  for  causing  it.  Natives  of  Tanna,  on  a 
visit  to  Futuna,  told  how  they  had  checked  the 
epidemic  by  killing  the  teachers,  and  advised  the 
Futunese  to  do  the  same.  This  accorded  with  their 
own  opinions,  and  one  day,  when  the  two  men  were 
in  their  gardens,  the  people  of  Upper  Imounga, 
armed  with  spears  and  clubs,  attacked  them,  shouting 
their  war  cries.  Samuela  was  transfixed  with  a 
spear,  and  he  and  Apela  were  then  clubbed  to  death. 
The  murderers  hastened  to  the  teachers'  premises 
to  complete  their  horrid  work.  The  leader,  Nasaua, 
offered  to  spare  the  woman  if  she  would  become  his 
wife.  She  recoiled,  but  held  out  an  axe  and  other 
articles  for  her  life.  They  were  refused.  Kautiama 
and  the  natives  of  Lower  Imounga  had  wished  to 
protect  the  Samoans,  but  in  order  to  prevent  war 
between  the  two  sections  in  his  district,  he  took 
the  club  from  Nasaua's  hand,  and,  disregarding  his 
promise,  killed  the  woman,  thus  taking  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  the  murder  of  the  teachers.  By 
this  act  Kautiama  undid  all  the  good  he  had  done 
by  receiving  the  teachers  in  Futuna,  and  the  district 
of  Imounga  became  one  of  the  very  hardest  places 
in  all  the  New  Hebrides  to  win  for  Christ ;  and 
Kautiama  himself  lived  and  died  a  heathen.  The 
child,  now  left  alone,  was  not  spared,  for  it  was  the 
custom  in  heathenism  to  kill  every  one  related  to 
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disease-makers,  as  the  teachers  were  believed  to  be, 
and  she  was  clubbed  to  death.  Their  dreadful  work 
finished,  the  heathen  rifled  the  boxes  and  burned 
the  house.  When  they  gathered  together  for  their 
dances,  the  natives  bedecked  themselves  with  the 
clothing  of  the  teachers.  Their  bodies  were  cooked, 
but  when  the  savages  found  that  the  victims  did 
not  suit  their  taste,  they  buried  them  in  the  sand, 
and  made  their  bones  into  fish-hooks.  Thus  Futuna 
was  early  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
teachers. 

When  the  mission  ship  John  Williams  came  to 
Futuna  in  1845,  the  natives  said  the  teachers  were 
well,  and  in  their  plantations.  After  waiting  vainly 
for  them  for  hours,  the  missionaries,  Dr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Murray,  attempted  to  land  at  Ipau,  but  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  armed  natives  forced 
them  away,  and  the  boat  backed  out.1  As  night 
was  coming  on,  with  a  strong  wind  and  heavy  sea, 
they  returned  with  sad  hearts  to  the  ship,  and  went 
on  to  Aneityum.  There  they  heard  that  the  teachers 
had  been  killed  over  two  years  before.  Some 
Futunese,  on  a  visit  to  the  island,  boastingly  told 
that  they  had  killed  their  teachers  to  get  rid  of  the 
epidemic,  and  they  urged  the  Aneityumese  to  do 
likewise. 

Futuna  was  then  closed  to  the  Gospel  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  visited  the  island  in  1851,  and  obtained  two 
lads,  Saliva  and  Yarai,  for  his  college  in  Auckland 
for  natives  of  Melanesia.  They  were  brought  home 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  see  their  friends ;  but,  not 
caring  to  go  back  to  Auckland,  they  remained  on 

1  Evidently  the  missionaries  were  not  aware  that  the  teachers  had 
been  settled  in  Imounga,  for  Dr.  Turner  told  me  that  they  were  stationed 
at  the  present  mission  landing  at  Ipau. 


Futuna.  Saliva  had  learned  to  read  and  speak  a 
little  English,  but  afterwards  went  to  Fiji,  and  was 
killed  in  a  quarrel.  Yarai  was  a  dull  pupil,  but 
when  the  missionary  came,  he  sold  him  land  for  his 
house ;  and  he  was  the  first,  many  years  later,  to 
give  up  an  important  heathen  ceremony. 

This  same  year,  Dr.  Geddie,  the  missionary  of 
Aneityum,  visited  Futuna,  and  a  chief,  along  with 
fourteen  natives,  went  with  him  to  see  what  the 
Gospel  had  done  for  Aneityum.  They  were  so  much 
impressed  that  they  at  once  renounced  heathenism. 
But  many  of  them  resumed  their  old  life  when  they 
returned  to  Futuna. 

In  1852  a  church  was  formed  in  Aneityum,  and 
two  of  the  converts,  Waihit  and  Yosefa,  were  set 
apart  as  evangelists  for  Futuna.  Waihit  had  been  a 
sacred  man  of  the  sea,  and  fierce  and  cruel ;  but, 
changed  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  materially  helped 
to  advance  the  work  on  Aneityum  and  Futuna. 
Yosefa  was  a  tried,  faithful,  and  promising  young 
man.  These  two  were  the  FIRST  NATIVE  EVANGELISTS 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

They  were  landed  at  Futuna  with  their  wives  by 
the  mission  ship,  John  Williams,  in  1853.  Captain 
Denham  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  then  engaged  in  surveying 
Futuna,  took  a  warm  interest  in  mission  work,  and 
after  the  teachers  were  settled  he  entertained  them 
on  board. 

The  following  year  a  boat  was  sent  from  Aneityum 
with  supplies  for  the  teachers,  but  took  back  the 
startling  news  that  Yosefa  had  left  for  Aneityum  ten 
days  before  their  arrival.  The  boat  had  not  reached 
its  destination ;  and,  concluding  that  all  were  lost, 
missionaries,  Drs.  Geddie  and  Inglis,  appointed 
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another  teacher  and  his  wife  to  take  Yosefa's  place, 
and  they  were  kindly  taken  over  to  Futuna  in  the 
Herald  by  Captain  Denham. 

But  Yosefa  and  his  companions  were  not  lost,  and 
after  some  months'  adventures  they  returned  safely 
to  Futuna.  He  and  Waihit  had  been  cruelly  treated 
by  the  Futunese.  They  were  refused  food,  and 
Waihit,  in  his  distress,  used  to  follow  the  pigs  to  the 
bush,  and  eat  the  roots  which  they  dug  up.  He  had 
often  to  tighten  his  belt  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Yosefa,  therefore,  resolved  to  return  to  Aneityum 
for  food,  and  a  white  man,  named  "  Tom,"  undertook 
to  convey  him  there.  This  man  had  been  mysteriously 
landed  on  the  island  some  years  before,  and  was  now 
a  naturalised  Futunese.  He  had  acquired  the  lan- 
guage, and  obtained  a  wife  from  the  natives,  and  one 
of  his  family  is  still  alive  who  was  recently  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  church.  He  lived  in  the 
island  for  a  number  of  years,  and  died  as  the  result  of 
a  gun  accident.  He  was  a  good  boatman,  but  a 
strong  wind  and  heavy  sea  had  prevented  them 
from  reaching  Aneityum.  Tom  tied  the  oars  in  a 
bundle,  and,  fastening  them  to  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
let  it  drift.  For  five  days  they  drifted,  having  only 
a  few  uncooked  yams  for  food  until  they  reached 
New  Caledonia,  200  miles  distant.  Then  they  went 
on  to  the  island  of  Pines,  where  they  were  kindly 
treated  by  an  English  family  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  Aneityum,  and  after  five  months  a  trading  vessel 
landed  them  at  Futuna. 

The  teachers  were  stationed  in  Imatangi  and  lakana, 
populous  districts  on  the  south-west  of  the  island, 
lakana  has  for  many  years  been  uninhabited,  and 
only  a  few  people  are  left  in  Imatangi.  Filipo,  a 
teacher  wfro  arrived  later,  was  placed  first  in  Ipau, 
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where  the  mission  house  now  stands,  and  afterwards 
in  Upper  Imounga.  Between  the  districts  of  Imatangi 
and  lakana,  and  the  island  of  Aneityum,  there  had 
long  been  intercourse,  so  that  the  teachers  were 
among  those  who  should  have  been  their  friends  ;  but 
because  they  brought  a  new  religion  they  were  treated 
as  enemies,  and  as  slaves.  The  food  which  they 
planted  in  their  gardens  was  stolen  at  night  by  both 
men  and  women,  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe.  The  natives 
burned  Filipo's  house  over  his  head,  believing  that 
a  friend  from  Aneityum  living  with  him  was  making 
disease ;  but  fortunately  both  made  their  escape. 
They  almost  sacrificed  Waihit  to  their  superstition. 
One  of  the  worshippers,  a  chief  in  Imatangi,  who  had 
gone  on  a  visit  to  Aneityum,  was  so  long  away  that 
his  friends  accused  Waihit  of  raising  a  storm  to 
drown  him.  Believing  his  life  to  be  in  great  danger, 
Waihit  was  about  to  embark  in  a  canoe  for  Aneityum 
when  the  mission  vessel  appeared,  bringing  back  the 
chief. 

In  1856  Waihit  went  home  to  Aneityum  with  his 
sick  wife,  accompanied  by  ten  Futunese.  Drs.  Geddie 
and  Inglis  took  a  four  days'  journey  through  the 
island  to  show  them  the  change  wrought  by  the 
gospel.1  The  Aneityumese  gave  them  presents  of 
mats,  women's  dresses,  etc. ;  and  food  was  served 
in  such  abundance  that  the  guests  said  "  they  could 
only  look  at  it."  Then  a  great  missionary  meeting 
was  held,  when  about  a  hundred  different  articles — 
spears,  clubs,  sacred  stones,  and  ornaments  used  in 
heathenism,  but  now  discarded — were  exhibited. 
Amazed  that  the  Aneityumese  should  part  with  the 
gods  which  they  valued  so  much,  the  visitors  declared 
that  "they  now  saw  what  they  had  only  heard  of 

Illustrations  in  the  New  Hebrides,"  by  Dr.  Inglis,  p.  223, 
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before.  They  were  convinced  that  their  own  religion 
was  wrong ;  but  they  would  give  it  up,  and  induce 
their  friends  to  do  the  same/5  Alas  for  Futunese 
promises  !  Their  eyes,  and  not  their  hearts,  were 
affected.  Back  again  amid  heathen  associations,  few 
remembered  their  solemn  promises. 

Booklets  were  printed  by  Dr.  Geddie  in  the  language 
of  the  Futunese,  and  distributed  among  the  worship- 
ping people ;  but  few  learned  to  read.  When  he 
visited  the  island  again,  the  natives  were  anxious  to 
get  a  missionary.  They  promised  to  be  good  to 
him,  and  not  kill  him.  *  Your  teachers  are  here," 
they  said,  "  we  no  kill  them.  You  come  here ;  if 
we  like  kill  you,  we  kill  you  plenty  long  ago." 

A  deputation  from  the  Samoan  Mission  visited 
Futuna  in  1857,  and  found  the  teachers  in  great 
peril,  and  only  three  or  four  individuals  seemed  to 
have  given  up  heathenism.  They  reported  :  "  The 
night  is  still  dark :  no  ray  of  light  shooting  behind 
that  dark  mountain  indicates  the  morning  star." 
Gloomy  though  this  report  is,  it  is  probably  not 
exaggerated. 

Drs.  Inglis  and  Turner  visited  the  district  of  Ipau 
in  the  John  Williams  in  1859.  As  the  boat  neared 
the  beach,  they  saw  the  bush  swarming  with  armed 
savages,  just  as  when  the  missionaries  attempted  to 
land  after  the  murder  of  the  Samoans.  Outwardly 
there  seemed  no  change,  and  they  were  soon  to  get 
an  example  showing  that  they  were  not  changed 
inwardly.  Ru,  a  native  from  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  his  wife,  were  landed  as  teachers.  The  mission- 
aries held  a  service,  and  Ru,  with  his  wife  and  some 
Raratongans,  sang  a  hymn.  The  Futunese  listened 
with  marked  attention,  and  seemed  pleased  at  getting 
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another  teacher.  But  when  his  baggage  was  landed, 
they  hid  one  box  in  the  sand,  and  made  off  with  it 
at  night,  and  he  never  saw  it  again.  Four  natives 
were  promised  a  passage  to  Tanna,  but  many  more 
crowded  into  the  boat,  determined  to  go  with  them  ; 
and  when  they  were  sent  ashore  they  threatened  to 
kill  Ru,  unless  they  were  taken  on  board.  Konafia, 
the  priest  of  Ipau,  and  his  son  Popoina,  pleaded  for 
Ru's  life.  The  natives  explained  to  the  missionaries 
that  one  of  those  wanting  a  passage  was  a  chief. 
He  was  allowed  to  go  in  the  ship,  and  the  teacher 
was  received  in  peace.  Ru  gratefully  remembered 
the  efforts  of  Konafia  and  Popoina  to  save  his  life, 
and  gave  them  a  present.  Soon  after,  they  both 
began  to  worship.  Popoina,  in  spite  of  his  many 
faults  and  frequent  trifling  with  Christianity,  was 
the  first  to  make  a  stand  for  the  new  religion,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  chief  members  in  the  early 
Futunese  church. 

One  of  the  first  things  learned  by  the  Futunese  in 
those  days  was  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath.  Two 
or  three  incidents  made  a  great  impression  on  them. 
One  Sabbath,  when  Ru  called  the  people  to  worship, 
a  man  flourished  an  axe  over  his  head,  saying,  "  Eat 
your  Holy  Day  and  your  Good  Word ;  I  am  going  to 
fish."  He  caught  a  shark,  and  then  something 
happened  upon  which  he  had  not  reckoned.  The 
shark  caught  him.  He  yelled  with  pain,  and,  help 
coming,  the  shark  was  killed.  The  man  recovered 
from  his  wound,  but  he  was  always  lame. 

Another  Sabbath,  a  man  went  to  clear  the  bush  for 
planting  yams.  He  burned  the  dry  twigs,  but  the 
wind  rose  suddenly,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly. 
While  trying  to  beat  out  the  fire,  his  foot  caught  in 
the  vines,  and  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the 


flames.    His  screams  brought  his  wife,  who  set  him 
free,  but  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

Another  Sabbath,  a  woman  went  to  bathe  instead 
of  going  to  church,  and  mocked  at  the  warning  of 
her  brother,  saying,  "  Go  you  and  worship  your  new 
god  ;  /  am  going  to  the  sea."  Standing  in  the  shallow 
water,  she  was  preparing  to  plunge  when  a  great 
shark  came  silently  and  swiftly  carried  her  out  to 
sea.  Her  friends  arrived,  and  saw  her  blood  dyeing 
the  waves.  These  tragedies,  which  the  Futunese 
regarded  as  judgments,  taught  them  to  reverence  the 
Sabbath.1 

In  1860  the  Rev.  Joseph  Copeland,  from  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  visited 
Futuna  in  the  little  new  mission  schooner  John 
Knox.  The  Futunese  had  ordered  some  of  the 
teachers  to  leave  ;  but  two  of  them,  with  their  wives, 
now  came  back  again.  The  fickle  people  seemed 
pleased  to  see  them,  and  desired  them  to  remain. 
They  would  do  almost  anything  so  long  as  there  was 
hope  of  gain,  except  give  up  heathenism.  One  of 
the  new  missionaries  innocently  said,  "  I  was  much 
grieved  to  see  the  natives  apparently  more  anxious 
for  worldly  barter  than  for  the  treasures  of  heaven." 
But  it  was  this  fondness  of  the  Futunese  for  bartering 
that  secured  a  footing  for  teachers  and  missionaries, 
and  enabled  them,  when  sorely  bested,  to  retain 
their  hold  on  the  island. 

When  the  John  Knox  called  the  year  following,  a 
party  of  Futunese  went  on  board,  determined  to  go 
to  Aneityum.  But  the  vessel  was  full,  and  they  were 
sent  ashore.  Foiled  in  their  design,  they  showed 
their  displeasure  by  renouncing  the  worship,  and 

44  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  p.  178. 
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using  every  effort  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 
But  with  each  visit  of  the  vessel  the  Futunese  asked 
for  more  teachers,  and  for  a  missionary.  Ru  pleaded 
long  with  Dr.  Paton,  when  on  his  way  to  Synod,  to 
stay  at  Futuna.  "  Me  too  much  love  you,"  he  said, 
"  me  do  anything  for  you/'  But  when  Dr.  Paton 
asked  the  people  why  they  wanted  a  missionary, 
one  of  them  said,  "  Because  you  have  plenty  of 
boxes,  and  I  saw  you  in  Tanna  give  clothes  and  other 
things  to  the  people  !  "  Another  said,  "  I  am  afraid 
of  a  man-of-war,  and  I  want  a  missionary  to  protect 
me !  "  One  of  the  chiefs,  greatly  disappointed  at 
seeing  no  missionary,  asked,  "  Where  is  our  mis- 
sionary ?  If  no  one  comes,  we  will  say  you  are 
telling  us  lies.  Give  us  a  missionary." 

They  had  built  a  reed  church,  and  made  other 
preparations  for  his  reception,  and  they  tried  to 
persuade  Mr.  Cosh,  just  then  arrived,  to  remain  with 
them.  At  last,  however,  their  wishes  were  to  be 
gratified.  At  a  meeting  of  Synod,  held  at  Aneityum 
in  1866,  Mr.  Copeland  was  appointed  missionary  of 
Futuna. 


CHAPTER  II 
MB.  COPELAND'S  WORK 

Landing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copeland — Reception  and  treatment  by  the 
Futunese — Heathen  customs — Fight  stopped  by  the  missionary — 
Learning  the  language,  and  translation  work — Popoina — Woi- 
shippers  attacked  by  heathen — A  heathen  in  church — Conflict  in 
the  temple — Thievish  Futunese — Results  of  Labour  Traffic — 
Burning  the  church — Death  in  the  mission  house — Departure  to 
Sydney — Narua — Teacher  murdered — Hurricane — Sickness  among 
the  natives — Death  of  Mrs.  Copeland — Resignation  of  Mr.  Cope- 
land. 

MR.  COPELAND  had  joined  the  New  Hebrides 
Mission  in  1858.  He  was  missionary  first  in 
Tanna,  and  then  in  Aneityum.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  to  Futuna,  he  and  Mrs.  Copeland 
settled  on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ipau,  opposite  a  little  bay  with  a  boat 
landing.  For  three  months  they  lived,  like  most 
of  the  early  missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides,  in 
a  native  hut,  until  a  more  suitable  dwelling-house 
was  built.  There  was  no  trader  on  the  island,  and 
thus  they  were  the  only  white  inhabitants. 

The  Futunese  evinced  no  enthusiasm  when  the 
missionary  came,  for  whom  they  had  looked  so  long 
and  for  whom  they  had  begged  so  often.  But 
they  showed  the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity  in 
everything  he  possessed.  From  far  and  near  they 
came ;  and  when  the  new  house  was  erected,  they 
walked  round  and  round,  looked  in  here  and  there, 
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and  went  inside,  not  only  by  the  doors,  but  by  the 
windows. 

A  few  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  for 
worship  in  the  native  church.  Some  had  learned 
to  pray  in  public,  and  one  or  two  held  family  wor- 
ship ;  but  they  did  not  understand  the  missionary's 
message.  st  The  Good  Word,"  said  one  who  is 
now  a  teacher,  "  what  does  that  mean  ?  We  did 
not  know  what  it  meant.  I  went  to  see  the  mis- 
sionary one  day,  and  when  I  saw  two  towels  hanging 
on  the  verandah,  I  thought  they  would  be  good 
for  covering  me  while  asleep  ;  so  I  stole  them."  Mr. 
Copeland's  description  of  the  people  at  this  time 
is  so  graphic  that  it  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words : 

'  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  more  especially  at  first.  Many  came 
to  see  us  and  our  house,  with  its  contents,  while 
others  came  to  dispose  of  food.  In  bartering  with 
them  we  have  found  them  to  be  greedy,  selfish, 
hard  to  please,  and  unreasonable.  They  have 
shown  little  desire  to  live  with  us  as  domestics, 
notwithstanding  their  mania  for  the  white  man's 
property.  They  are  probably  under  the  influence 
of  some  superstitious  fear,  which  prevents  them 
from  coming  into  too  close  contact  with  us. 

"  For  manual  labour,  such  as  fencing,  we  have 
to  pay  them  well.  We  cannot  say  that  they  have 
idolised  us,  or  spoiled  us  with  kindness.  Their  gifts 
have  been  exceedingly  rare.  Generally  we  have 
been  treated  civilly.  A  few  have  been  trouble- 
some, and  disposed  to  annoy  us.  At  times  we  have 
felt  pleased  with  their  general  conduct ;  at  other 
times  we  have  felt  disgusted  and  dispirited.  The 
greatest  tax  has  been  on  our  patience.  It  has 
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been  tried  by  their  inquisitiveness,  sometimes  by 
their  persistency,  occasionally  by  impudence.  For 
some  months,  our  cook-house  was  the  place  where 
the  passers-by  came  to  lounge,  to  get  their  pipes 
lighted — and  who  does  not  smoke  in  Futuna  ? — or  a 
brand  bo  kindle  the  fire  in  their  own  houses,  so  that 
Mrs.  Copeland  had  often  difficulty  in  getting  near  the 
fire.  So  much  fuel  was  carried  off  that  our  servants 
complained  that  the  Futunese  got  as  much  of  the 
wood  as  we  did.  At  times  our  own  house  would  be 
so  full  that  we  could  get  nothing  done  for  the  din 
of  their  voices,  the  stifling  heat,  and  having  to  watch 
their  movements.  Then  they  would  take  up  the 
bread  on  the  table  and  smell  it,  or  try  on  a  hat,  or 
a  pair  of  shoes ;  while  we  were  unceasingly  assailed 
with,  '  Give  me  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing/ 
But  of  late  they  have  improved.  Curiosity  has  been 
somewhat  gratified ;  and  they  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  ask,  and  another  thing  to  get.  We  are  no 
longer  troubled  with  crowds  of  them  in  the  house ; 
we  can  forbid  a  man  from  coming  in  by  the  window  ; 
and  we  have  now  no  fear  of  telling  some  one  who  has 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  for  a  nap  on  the 
floor  to  seek  for  a  couch  elsewhere. 

!<  The  island  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  and 
the  population  is  at  least  nine  hundred.  Divine 
service  is  conducted  at  three  places  on  Sabbaths. 
About  fifty  attend  in  all,  with  tolerable  regularity. 
My  opinion  of  those  professedly  favourable  to  Christi- 
anity has  greatly  fallen  of  late.  So  long  as  there 
was  nothing  to  try  them,  they  appeared  to  be  attached 
to  us  and  to  our  worship.  But  some  have  left  us, 
because  I  did  not  give  hatchets  as  part  payment 
for  work  done  by  them  ;  others  threaten  to  abandon 
the  cause  if  they  are  not  taken  to  Aneityum  in  the 
Dayspring,  while  all  of  them  have  lately  taken  part 
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in  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  island,  and  in  sacri- 
ficing to  them.  Neither  their  external  appearance, 
their  religious  knowledge,  nor  their  practice  becomes 
their  profession.  Without  undervaluing  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  seeking 
to  evangelise  Futuna,  I  may  safely  say  that  Christi- 
anity has  but  the  merest  hold  of  the  island.  The 
people  are  all  idolaters  and  superstition  holds  un- 
broken sway.  The  institution  of  '  tapu '  exists 
in  great  force.  The  sea  has  been  '  tapu/  the  roads, 
and  even  the  water.  The  symbols  of  the  rain-maker, 
the  food-producer,  etc.,  meet  you  in  all  your  rambles  ; 
while  the  sounds  of  their  midnight  dances,  and 
the  shrieks  of  those  pretending  to  be  possessed  by 
spirits,  often  drive  sleep  far  from  us." 

One  morning,  a  chief  came  in  a  great  rage  and 
scolded  the  missionary  for  removing  some  pieces  of 
the  frame  of  the  house,  which  he  had  hidden  for  his 
own  use.  Another  day  a  woman  poised  a  spear  to 
throw  at  him  for  cutting  down  a  useless  tree  on 
his  own  premises.  The  missionary  and  his  wife 
seemed  only  to  be  "  tolerated  as  a  nuisance  "  for  the 
sake  of  the  articles  of  trade  they  brought.  When 
they  returned  the  following  year  from  the  meeting 
of  Synod  in  Aneityum,  the  natives  were  slow  in 
carrying  up  their  boxes  from  the  beach.  They 
carried  off  one  box,  which  was  never  seen  again. 

At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  little  outward  change 
was  seen,  but  the  natives  began  to  show  the  mission- 
aries more  respect.  One  day,  when  two  parties 
began  to  fight,  Mr.  Copeland  appeared,  carrying  his 
little  boy  in  his  arms,  and  asked  them  to  stop,  and 
settle  their  quarrel  peacefully.  They  put  down 
their  clubs,  and  peace  was  restored.  Thus  the 
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missionary's  influence  was  telling.  But  when  two 
years  had  passed,  the  number  of  worshippers  was 
not  much  greater,  and  the  attendance  was  irregular. 
They  came  when  they  wanted  to  please  the  missionary, 
or  obtain  some  favour.  The  children  were  shy,  being 
kept  back  by  their  parents  and  friends.  The  old 
and  the  middle-aged  were  the  chief  persons  at  school ; 
the  men,  the  boys,  and  the  girls  were  absent,  for 
they  were  engaged  in  heathen  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Copeland  conducted  three  services  on  Sabbaths,  one 
in  the  morning  in  the  church,  another  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  "  marae,"  or  dancing  ground,  near  the  temple, 
where  the  heathen  ceremonies  were  conducted,  and 
the  third  in  the  mission  house  at  night.  Some  soon 
left  church  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  they 
sang  heathen  songs  beside  the  mission  house  on 
Sabbath.  There  was  little  to  distinguish  worshippers 
from  heathen,  except  the  tiny  scraps  of  clothing  they 
sometimes  wore.  Their  long  hair,  their  ear-rings, 
their  feathers  and  paint,  were  still  there. 

Mr.  Copeland  early  set  himself  to  acquire  their 
language ;  and,  in  order  to  be  free  for  this,  he  for 
a  time  banned  all  reading  of  newspapers  He  used 
to  sit  with  the  natives  for  hours  each  day,  listening 
to  their  conversation,  and  thus  he  obtained  a  thorough 
idiomatic  knowledge  of  their  language.  A  primer, 
containing  catechism  and  a  few  hymns  in  the  native 
language,  was  printed  at  Aneityum.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  printed  in  Sydney  in  1874. 
But  Mr.  Copeland  was  handicapped  in  translating 
for  the  Futunese  by  his  work  for  Aneityum.  He 
collaborated  with  Drs.  Geddie  and  Inglis  in  preparing 
the  Aneityumese  Bible ;  and,  while  missionary  of 
Futuna,  he  translated  part,  and  revised  the  whole,  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  language  of  Aneityum. 
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There  were  now  five  Aneityumese  teachers  in  the 
island,  but  only  Waihit  knew  the  language  well. 
He  had  returned  in  the  end  of  1868,  and  with  his 
coming  the  work  made  a  new  start.  Popoina  cut 
off  his  long  hair — the  badge  of  heathenism.  One 
day  he  was  very  ill,  and  the  missionary  was  called 
to  see  him.  He  was  lying  on  his  mat  unconscious, 
and  his  teeth  clenched.  Mr.  Copeland  forced  his 
mouth  open,  and  poured  in  a  stimulant.  Popoina 
moved,  and  opened  his  eyes.  The  people  in  great 
astonishment  shouted,  "  Missi !  what  can  Missi  not 
do  ?  "  When  Popoina  recovered  he  brought  a  large 
bunch  of  bananas  to  the  missionary.  '  What  shall 
we  give  you  for  it  ?  "  he  was  asked.  "  Give  me  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  the  price  of  my  life."  He  now 
came  to  the  missionary  each  night  to  learn  about  the 
gospel ;  and  as  light  began  to  dawn  on  his  mind,  he 
endeavoured  to  win  his  father  over.  But  though 
Konafia  attended  church,  he  never  understood  the 
gospel ;  and  when  he  died,  Popoina,  not  yet  dis- 
entangled from  old  customs,  placed  food  for  his 
father's  spirit  upon  the  grave. 

A  footing  was  obtained  in  all  the  districts  except 
Lower  Imounga.  In  Ipau  about  half  the  population 
was  favourable  to  Christianity ;  but  heathenism  was 
dominant  in  the  other  districts.  There  were  three 
schools  with  twenty-five  attending.  On  Sabbath 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  were  present. 

But  heathen  worship  was  resumed,  and  for  seven 
or  eight  months  the  ceremonies  went  on.  One 
Sabbath  afternoon,  when  the  service  near  the  temple 
was  finished,  seven  men,  armed  and  painted,  rushed 
into  the  "  marae."  The  women  fled.  The  men 
followed ;  but  returned  with  their  weapons  of  war, 
which  they  had  deposited  in  the  bush,  anticipating 
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an  attack,  and  confronted  the  intruders,  ready  to 
give  blow  for  blow.  The  missionary  and  the  teachers 
rushed  in  between  them  and  prevented  bloodshed. 
The  heathen,  baffled  in  their  purpose,  retreated, 
saying  they  intended  no  harm  to  the  missionary  and 
teachers,  but  they  complained  that  their  place  of 
worship  was  being  desecrated. 

They  next  waylaid  one  of  the  teachers,  threatening 
to  kill  him ;  but  he  snatched  away  the  club  and 
smashed  it.  A  neutral  party  asked  the  missionary 
to  pay  for  the  broken  club,  and  the  heathen  would  be 
satisfied.  This  was  refused,  as  they  were  the  aggres- 
sors. The  excitement  spread,  and  two  parties  were 
formed  in  the  island — a  Christian  and  a  heathen  party. 

A  month  later,  the  missionary  invited  as  many  of 
the  Christian  party  as  were  able  and  willing  to 
accompany  him  on  Sabbath  to  another  district,  where 
he  purposed  holding  a  service,  and  baptizing  a  child 
of  one  of  the  teachers.  Early  in  the  morning  one  of 
the  heathen  threw  down  the  ladder  in  the  path, 
and  gathered  stones  to  hurl  down  on  the  worshippers 
as  they  passed.  But  the  people  of  that  district 
repaired  the  ladder  before  the  time  of  meeting,  and 
the  service  was  held  without  interruption. 

Failing  in  opposing  the  gospel  by  force,  the  heathen 
warned  the  people  not  to  receive  the  "  Holy  Book/' 
or  they  would  become  sick  and  die.  Many  believed 
them,  and  this  superstition  took  such  permanent 
root  that  it  was  not  until  after  a  generation,  when 
most  of  the  people  had  come  to  church,  that  it  was 
eradicated. 

On  week-day  evenings  Mr.  Copeland  gave  descrip- 
tions in  school  of  other  countries,  and  lessons,  with 
diagrams,  on  the  human  body.  The  heathen  were 
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interested,  and  though  they  would  not  come  to  church, 
they  crowded  nightly  to  school. 

The  heathen  wanted  all  the  people  to  be  present 
at  their  feasts  and  ceremonies  But  the  Christians 
refused  to  give  their  canoes  for  heathen  objects. 
They  ignored  the  "  tapu  "  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  the 
heathen  made  a  feast  with  offerings  for  their  gods,  the 
Christians  prepared  a  rival  feast  not  far  off. 

As  the  worshipping  party  grew  stronger,  persecu- 
tions increased.  Plots  were  laid  to  kill  Popoina  and 
Sabieloa,  the  two  chief  helpers,  but  they  died  in 
their  birth.  One  day,  when  the  Christians  met  for 
worship,  a  native  named  Natuka  entered  the  church 
armed  with  a  club.  Immediately  Waihit  sprang 
from  his  seat,  and  forced  the  club  from  his  hand. 
"  Sit  down,  Waihit,"  said  Mrs.  Copeland,  and  Waihit 
meekly  sat  down.  "  Give  Natuka  back  his  club/' 
said  Mr.  Copeland,  and  Waihit  gave  it  back.  Then 
turning  to  Natuka  Mr.  Copeland  said,  "  Natuka,  you 
came  here  to  destroy  our  service,  but  Waihit  took 
away  your  club.  He  could  easily  have  killed  you, 
but  he  is  a  Christian,  and  did  you  no  harm.  You 
have  seen  what  the  gospel  can  do.  Take  your  club, 
and  do  not  disturb  our  service/'  Natuka  slunk 
quietly  outside. 

The  Christians  taunted  the  heathen,  saying  the 
food  placed  for  their  gods  was  eaten  by  rats.  They 
asked  Mr.  Copeland  to  enter  the  temple,  and  preach 
to  them  while  they  sat  round  about.  He  went,  and 
thrust  his  head  through  the  roof  as  if  defying  the 
gods.  The  heathen,  in  great  wrath,  rushed  armed 
at  the  missionary.  His  supporters  interposed,  and 
drove  them  back.  Mrs.  Copeland  prevailed  upon  a 
chief  to  give  up  his  club.  The  sacred  temple  was 
now  denied,  and  the  ceremonies  were  given  up. 
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From  that  time  open  heathenism  began  to  decline, 
the  temple  became  a  ruin,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

But  the  people  who  were  nominally  Christian  were 
as  yet  far  from  a  change  of  heart.  They  sometimes 
talked  to  the  missionary  and  his  wife  in  the  most 
impudent  manner.  Now  and  again  they  stole  from 
them,  and  one  even  raised  a  musket  at  the  missionary  ! 
Mr.  Copeland  says  of  them :  "  Many  will  take  the 
gospel  if  they  can  retain  their  old  and  debasing 
customs.  They  seem  to  think,  if  they  can  only  attend 
church  on  Sabbaths  they  may  serve  the  devil  all 
the  other  days  of  the  week ;  and  if,  when  they  die, 
they  get  a  Christian  burial,  they  will  go  to  heaven. 
They  want  very  little  religion,  just  enough  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together." 

Some  girls  came  to  stay  in  the  missionary's  house, 
and  Mrs.  Copeland  took  them  in  to  train  them.  They 
learned  to  be  useful  as  housemaids  and  for  general 
work,  and  they  were  taught  to  read.  But  one  night, 
when  all  was  quiet,  they  crept  gently  upstairs,  carried 
down  a  box  of  clothing  and  napery,  and  divided  its 
contents  among  their  friends.  N  ot  until  Mr.  Copeland 
saw  a  native  decorated  with  a  towel  did  he  obtain 
a  clue  as  to  the  thieves.  When  it  was  found  that 
they  were  inside  the  mission  house,  the  girls  were 
sent  home. 

As  thieves  the  Futunese  had  earned  a  notorious 
name — "  the  thieves  of  the  Pacific/'  the  captain  of 
the  Day  spring  angrily  called  them.  Once,  when  they 
were  passengers  on  the  mission  vessel,  they  stole 
native  baskets  which  had  been  bought  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  theft  was  discovered  before  the 
Futunese  left  the  ship,  and  some  of  the  thieves  were 
detained  as  hostages,  while  the  others  were  sent 
ashore  to  their  friends  for  baskets  to  replace  those 
stolen.  They  were  cunning  enough  to  bring  less  than 
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the  number  missing ;  however,  they  were  allowed  to 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  difficulties,  the  gospel 
was  slowly  making  headway.  There  were  fewer 
painted  faces ;  the  natives  began  to  go  about  un- 
armed ;  they  made  feeble  attempts  to  clothe  them- 
selves ;  the  number  at  school  increased.  But  an 
outside  influence  was  beginning  to  hinder  Christianity. 
This  was  the  Labour  Traffic.  Within  three  years  of 
Mr.  Copeland's  settlement,  thirty-six  natives  had 
been  taken  away,  and  not  one  returned.  The  captain 
of  a  vessel  from  Fiji,  failing  to  get  some  women  away 
by  stratagem,  tried  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  natives 
against  the  missionary.  '''  The  Erromangans,"  he 
said,  "  had  killed  a  missionary,  and  the  Fijians  as 
well " — implying,  or  suggesting,  that  the  Futunese 
should  do  the  same.  Thus,  not  only  did  the  labour 
vessels  take  away  the  natives,  but  also  endangered 
the  lives  of  the  missionaries. 

Another  vessel  from  Fiji  took  away  twenty-eight 
young  men  and  women  at  one  time — the  majority 
of  them  worshippers,  and  some  of  them  attending 
school.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  going  for : 
they  followed  each  other  like  sheep.  The  school  was 
broken  up.  The  promising  young  men,  who  might 
in  the  future  have  become  teachers,  were  gone.  It 
was  a  great  and  disheartening  blow  to  the  missionary. 
It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  event  to  the  Futunese. 
When  they  reached  their  destination,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  the  natives  of  Fiji.  One  of  the 
Futunese  was  struck  with  a  club,  and  he  threw  a 
spear  and  killed  his  assailant.  The  Fijians  replied 
with  muskets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  twelve  Futunese 
lay  dead.  The  others  escaped  to  the  bush,  and  only 
a  remnant  returned  home. 

Out  of  109  natives  taken  from  Futuna  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  Traffic  till  1871,  fourteen  died,  and 
these  twelve  were  killed.  The  returned  labourers 
were  the  most  intractable  of  the  population.  Scarcely 
one  of  them  attended  church. 

In  1872  the  Christian  party  in  Ipau  built  a  neat 
little  church  near  the  marae.  On  Saturday  evening 
the  missionary  set  up  a  pulpit  so  that  everything 
might  be  ready  for  the  opening  next  morning ;  but 
that  night  the  church  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  instigators  were  unknown,  but  it  was  surmised 
that  the  heathen,  led  by  Fatapa  Sore,  the  principal 
opponent  in  Ipau,  had  burned  it.  The  missionary 
laid  the  blame  at  their  doors,  saying  they  would 
require  to  build  another  in  its  place.  They  did  so, 
vowing  that  they  would  not  worship  in  it.  Then 
when  some  natives  were  dying,  it  came  out  who 
burned  the  church.  Within  a  few  years  every  one 
who  took  part  in  the  burning  died.  One  only,  who 
heard  of  the  plot,  but  took  no  share  in  it,  outlived 
them.  The  Futunese  still  say  this  was  a  judgment 
for  burning  the  house  of  God. 

Another,  and  more  severe,  trial  visited  the  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife.  Their  youngest  child,  a  little 
boy,  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  '  We  know," 
Mrs.  Copeland  wrote,  "  it  is  well  with  our  darling, 
but  an  infant  snatched  from  the  mother's  bosom 
produces  an  aching  void  nothing  earthly  can  fill." 

In  1873  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copeland  and  family  went 
to  Sydney.  All  needed  a  change,  especially  Mrs. 
Copeland.  For  seven  years  they  had  been  con- 
tinuously on  the  island.  Tatavaka,  an  Aneityumese 
teacher,  and  his  wife  Nilumagan  were  left  in  charge. 
The  Futunese  women,  now  that  the  missionary's  wife 
was  gone,  began  to  count  the  months,  by  the  verandah 
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posts,  until  she  would  return.  Mr.  Copeland  came 
back  alone  in  1874,  leaving  wife  and  children  in 
Sydney.  During  the  interval  of  nine  months,  religious 
services  were  kept  up  steadily  by  Tatavaka  and  the 
Futunese  helpers.  The  people  generally  were  more 
friendly,  and  were  more  industrious. 

In  Isia  the  worship  had  suffered  a  check  through 
the  perverseness  of  Narua.  He  was  the  head  chief 
in  Isia,  and  the  most  troublesome  character  in  the 
island.  Though  loved  by  none,  he  was  feared  by 
all.  He  was  constantly  wrangling  and  threatening, 
ready  with  club  or  musket  to  fulfil  his  threats.  He 
had  lost  an  eye  in  a  fight  in  Aniwa.  Once  "  stealing 
Lishi,"  a  man  of  Isia,  raised  his  club  and  defied  him — 
the  only  occasion  on  which  his  will  was  seriously 
disputed.  He  combined  in  himself  all  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  the  Futunese.  None  annoyed  the  missionary 
more  than  he ;  none  was  more  covetous  or  more 
grasping  ;  none  more  clamorous  in  demanding  a  trip 
in  the  mission  vessel.  He  had  ten  wives — more  than 
any  man  in  Futuna.  These  were  his  slaves,  subject 
to  his  fierce  and  changing  passions.  In  a  fit  of  anger 
he  shot  his  own  sister  dead,  to  be  "  quits  "  with  a 
couple  whose  son  had  died  abroad,  and  thus  silence 
their  mourning ;  for  he,  forsooth,  as  well  as  they, 
was  now  a  mourner.  Seeking  the  missionary's 
favour,  he  attended  church  for  some  time ;  but  one 
Sabbath,  offended  at  being  reproved  for  clinging  to 
heathen  customs,  he  stood  near  the  church  with  a 
loaded  musket,  and  prevented  any  one  entering. 
Thus,  for  a  season,  the  worship  in  Isia  lapsed.  When 
Narua's  "  anger  was  finished,"  the  people  slowly 
came  back  again. 

In  lasoa,  a  Futunese  assistant  teacher  was  shot 
by  his  own  brother.  The  latter,  Namua  by  name, 
having  returned  from  Fiji,  found  that  his  brother 
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had  taken  his  wife.  With  loaded  musket  Namua 
crept  to  the  house  at  night.  The  man  and  woman 
were  asleep.  Entering  silently,  he  rested  his  musket 
lightly  on  the  woman,  who  was  lying  near  the  door, 
and  fired,  killing  her  would-be  husband  instantly. 
And  thus,  after  shedding  his  brother's  blood,  Namua 
got  back  his  wife.  Perhaps  he  repented  of  this  act, 
for  the  musket  was  never  used  again.  It  was  put 
into  a  cave  near  by,  and  there  it  still  remains. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Copeland  went  back 
to  Sydney.  Mrs.  Copeland's  health  had  not  im- 
proved, but  she  returned  with  her  husband  and  two 
children,  in  April,  1875.  There  had  been  much 
sickness  in  the  island.  Consumption  had  appeared, 
and  was  spreading.  A  hurricane  had  overturned 
the  school,  destroyed  the  bread-fruit,  and  damaged 
the  yam  crop.  The  repairs  entailed  much  labour. 
Not  more  than  one  hundred  were  attending  church. 
Mr.  Copeland  said  of  them,  "  They  are  like  a  house 
built  on  the  sand,  good  enough  for  good  weather, 
but  not  for  a  time  of  storm  and  trial.  Heathenism 
is  not  particularly  vigorous,  but  this  is  not  because 
Christianity  is  strong.  We  seem  just  to^be  standing 
still.  Little  progress  was  made  last  year,  and  there 
is  less  this  year.  The  heathen  are  slow  in  taking 
the  worship,  and  the  worshipping  people  will  not  give 
up  their  heathen  customs." 

One  thing  must  be  noted  about  the  people  this  year. 
Though  the  damage  done  to  the  premises  by  the 
hurricane  afforded  them  opportunities  for  stealing, 
nothing  was  missed  by  Mr.  Copeland.  So  Christianity 
was  quietly  and  perceptibly  forging  ahead. 

In  January,  1876,  Mrs.  Copeland's  work  was 
finished.  She  had  been  a  true  and  earnest  missionary, 
first  in  Tanna  and  Aneityum,  then  in  Futuna.  A 
few  of  her  pupils  in  Aneityum  still  remain  who 
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gratefully  remember  her  teaching.  When  she  learned 
that  recovery  was  hopeless,  she  returned  to  Futuna 
to  die  among  the  people  for  whom  she  had  so  long 
laboured.  Her  body  was  laid  beside  that  of  her 
little  boy  in  the  enclosure  outside  the  mission  premises, 
near  the  graves  of  teachers  and  their  wives.  In  the 
midst  of  sorrow  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
work.  Fifty  men  cut  off  their  long  hair.  Fifty 
received  books,  and  were  learning  to  read.  Greater 
desire  for  clothing,  and  greater  willingness  to  learn, 
were  manifested.  Tatavaka,  with  the  help  of  Popoina 
and  two  or  three  others,  kept  up  the  services  on 
Sabbaths  and  week-days. 

And  then,  broken  down  in  health,  Mr.  Copeland 
returned  to  Sydney.  For  seven  years  Futuna  was 
left  without  a  settled  missionary,  save  for  a  brief 
visit  by  Mr.  Copeland  in  1879.  One  by  one  the 
teachers  had  gone,  until  Tatavaka  alone  remained. 
Futuna  had  proved  a  hard  island.  No  church  had 
been  formed ;  none  had  been  baptized :  no  one 
indeed  was  ready  for  it.  But  the  backbone  of 
heathenism  was  broken.  The  work  had  reached 
such  a  stage  that,  humanly  speaking,  in  a  few  years 
more  Christianity  would  have  triumphed.  But  the 
seed  sown  with  many  tears  was  yet  to  bear  fruit. 
"  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth." 

Mr.  Copeland  was  a  scholar  and  a  missionary ; 
careful  and  cautious,  but  imbued  with  the  true 
evangelistic  spirit.  He  was  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  natives,  and  judicious  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
Futunese  said,  "  Mr.  Copeland  was  wise  and  clever 
with  us."  Before  departing  from  Futuna  he  placed 
a  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  resigned  from  the  Mission.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  South  Wales  by  acting  as  editor  of 
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their  weekly  periodical.  But  his  interest  in  Futuna 
and  the  New  Hebrides  never  waned,  and  he  paid 
several  visits  to  the  group.  The  present  missionary 
of  Futuna  has  often  received,  and  gratefully  re- 
members, his  help  and  advice.  Mr.  Copeland  died 
at  Strathfield,  near  Sydney,  1908. 

The  Dayspring  called  annually  to  see  the  teacher ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrie,  the  missionary  of  Aname,  Aneityum, 
visited  the  island  twice  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

Futuna,  which  was  under  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  while  Mr.  Copeland  was  missionary, 
became,  in  1876,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Free 
Church  ;  and  since  1900  it  has,  along  with  Aneityum 
and  South  Santo,  been  under  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER   III 

OUR  LANDING  ON  FUTUNA 

Our  landing  on  Futuna — Scene  on  the  beach — At  the  mission  house — 
Alone — First  religious  service — Barter  day — Visit  to  Iraro — 
Difficult  travelling — Beautiful  scenery — Malarial  fever — Journey 
to  Isia — Putting  premises  in  order — Return  of  Dayspring. 

WE  arrived  in  the  New  Hebrides  on  April  17,  1883, 
to  take  up  the  work  laid  down  by  Mr.  Copeland. 
After  spending  a  few  days  at  Aneityum,  we  embarked 
on  the  Dayspring,  and  the  following  morning  the 
vessel  lay  off  Futuna,  near  the  mission  station. 

A  striking  sight  met  our  eyes  as  we  went  on  deck. 
In  front,  great  precipices  rose,  terrace  after  terrace, 
until  they  were  lost  in  a  plateau  2,000  ft.  above  sea 
level.  A  small  spur  of  land,  with  here  and  there 
dense  patches  of  cocoanut  trees,  sloped  towards 
the  sea,  ending  on  our  left  in  a  picturesque  conical 
hill  named,  after  the  former  missionary,  "  Cope- 
land's  Peak."  Aneityum  looked  tame  compared 
with  this  majestic,  Gibraltar-like  mountain,  and  my 
wife  said,  "  How  beautiful  it  is  !  "  We  were  hurried 
with  our  boxes  into  the  boat.  Two  missionaries, 
who  were  going  to  their  stations  further  north, 
accompanied  us  to  land. 

What  a  spectacle  was  before  us  on  nearing  the 
shore !  Numerous  naked  forms  were  perched  on 
the  cliffs  above.  The  sandy  beach  below  swarmed 
with  wild-looking  men,  carrying  muskets,  spears, 
clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Women  with  short 
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skirts  and  nude  breasts  and  girls  with  the  merest 
scraps  of  covering,  stood  apart,  or  squatted  on  the 
sand.  Bedaubed  with  paint,  besmeared  with  dirt, 
savage-looking,  and  in  shameless  nakedness,  the 
people  were  hideous  and  repulsive ;  and  seemed  like 
lost  souls  thronging  to  mock  us.  And  this  was  the 
people  who  had  come  to  meet  the  new  missionary 
and  his  wife,  and  among  whom  our  lives  were  to  be 
spent !  We  were  appalled,  but  not  discouraged.  It 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  worshippers  among 
them.  Tatavaka  looked  like  an  angel  in  the  midst 
of  that  awful,  seething  crowd  of  heathen  and  semi- 
heathen.  But  we  were  wrong  in  imagining  they 
had  come  to  meet  its ;  the  coming  of  the  Dayspring 
was  their  holiday,  and  they  brought  fowls  and  baskets 
in  exchange  for  tobacco  :  their  meeting  the  missionary 
was  only  secondary. 

When  we  came  nearer  to  them  we  discovered  that 
many,  especially  among  the  young  women  and  girls, 
were  good-looking.  They  were  fairer,  and  had 
rounder  faces,  than  the  Aiieityumese. 

The  missionaries  went  up  the  cliff  with  my  wife, 
while  I  waited  on  the  beach.  When  she  smiled  at 
the  men  standing  on  the  path,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  them,  they  made  no  responsive  sign  of 
welcome,  but  glared  in  sullen  silence — their  usual 
manner,  in  the  early  days,  of  receiving  visitors  to 
their  shores.  A  tall  lanky  man,  clad  in  a  white  shirt, 
now  came  down  the  path,  and  addressed  me  in 
"  pigeon  English."  "  Will  you  tell  the  men  to  take 
up  the  boxes  ?  "  I  said.  "  They  take  'em  by-um- 
by,"  he  replied.  It  was  evident  they  were  in  no 
hurry ;  they  had  not  come  for  work,  but  for  play, 
and  they  were  waiting  for  their  tobacco.  The  two 
missionaries  quickly  returned,  said  "  Goodbye,"  and 
went  off  to  the  ship.  When  I  went  up  to  the  mission 
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house,  I  found  the  women  had  gathered  round  Mrs. 
Gunn,  and  were  examining  her  hands,  her  hair,  and 
her  clothing.  Nilumagan  was  quietly  putting  the 
house  in  order.  Some  of  the  men  were  plucking 
oranges  from  the  missionary's  trees  as  if  they  were 
their  own.  Others  were  peering  through  the  windows 
and  doors,  or  crowding  on  the  verandah.  The  house 
was  T-shaped,  with  wattle  and  lime  walls,  the  roof 
thatched  with  sugar-cane  leaf — the  ordinary  mission 
house  of  early  years.  It  was  large  and  roomy  ;  but 
being  old,  some  parts  were  falling  into  decay. 

The  natives  now,  with  great  singing  and  shouting, 
brought  our  boxes,  one  by  one,  slung  on  a  pole,  and 
they  laid  them  down  before  the  house  with  a  terrific 
yell. 

We  looked  out  to  sea,  and  saw  the  Dayspring  sail 
away ;  and  thus  we  were  left  alone,  shut  in  with  a 
semi-savage  people,  far  from  friends  and  everything 
helpful  or  stimulating,  to  begin  our  life-work  to 
teach  them  to  know  and  love  Jesus.  However,  there 
was  no  time  for  solemn  or  misgiving  thoughts.  The 
stove  was  set  up,  and  we  were  soon  able  to  get  some 
much-needed  food.  Our  boxes  were  stowed  inside, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Tiata,  the  man  who  knew 
pigeon  English,  the  carriers  were  paid  with  fish-hooks. 
Many  of  them  went  away,  but  others  hovered  about 
us  till  dark.  Next  morning  they  crowded  round  us 
again,  came  inside  the  house,  chattering,  blocking 
our  way.  We  were  beginning  to  experience  the 
same  annoyances  as  Mr.  Copeland  in  the  early  days, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  natives  learned  to  respect 
our  premises,  and  give  us  needed  privacy. 

On  Friday,  Tatavaka  led  us  to  the  weekly  meeting, 
held  in  the  school-house.  As  the  worshippers  came 
in,  we  felt  thankful  to  see  some  whom  we  had  noticed 
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on  the  beach.  Most  of  the  men  wore  a  loin-cloth 
and  hastily  removed  the  feathers  from  their  hair 
as  they  dropped  on  the  floor.  The  women  had  a 
strip  of  calico  or  a  handkerchief  knotted  round  their 
breasts,  and  sat  on  opposite  sides  from  the  men. 
About  thirty  were  present,  and  they  looked  less 
heathenish  than  when  we  saw  them  on  the  beach. 
Some  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  speaker,  evidently 
ill  at  ease.  Tatavaka  gave  out  the  hymns,  and  de- 
livered the  address.  It  was  evident  he  had  not 
much  to  say :  his  long  residence  in  a  semi-heathen 
island  without  a  missionary's  teaching  was  telling 
on  him.  An  elderly  woman,  with  a  strong  face  and 
harsh  voice,  led  the  singing,  in  which  all  joined, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  follow  the  tune  ;  afterwards 
they  drawled  through  the  Ten  Commandments  to- 
gether. The  leader  of  the  singing  was  Nakki,  who 
afterwards  befriended  us  in  time  of  sorrow  and  need. 
Though  there  was  no  lack  of  reverence  throughout 
the  service,  much  of  it,  to  our  Western  and  civilised 
eyes,  was  in  strange  incongruity  with  the  propriety 
due  to  the  worship  of  God.  We  could  with  difficulty 
keep  solemn,  and  scarcely  dared  to  look  up  when  a 
man,  clad  in  nothing  save  the  remnant  of  an  old 
tattered  swallow-tailed  coat,  rose  to  take  the  closing 
prayer.  But,  to  the  semi-heathen  Futunese,  the 
merest  scrap  of  clothing,  no  matter  how  ragged  or 
dirty,  was  sufficient  to  render  them  fit  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  take  part  in  His  service. 

On  Sabbath  following,  a  thick-set,  bald-headed  man 
of  middle  age,  with  a  white  jersey,  took  the  service, 
speaking  energetically  in  a  powerful  voice.  This 
was  Popoina.  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
words  missionary  fou — "  new  missionary  " — we  knew 
he  was  speaking  about  us,  and  in  the  prayers  after- 
wards the  natives  often  referred  to  us. 
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Friday  was  the  barter-day — a  day  we  had  not 
bargained  for — when  natives  brought  island  produce — 
cocoanuts,  bananas,  even  shavings,  dirty  water,  too 
dirty  to  be  used,  and  anything  for  which  they  expected 
a  return — to  be  exchanged  for  fish-hooks.  They  cared 
not  whether  we  wanted  the  articles  or  not,  and 
sometimes  we  were  glad  to  pay  them  to  carry  them 
away.  No  matter  how  much  we  offered  them  as 
payment  they  asked  for  more,  often  with  threats. 
Narua,  on  his  last  visit  to  us,  threatened  to  burn  our 
house  when  he  could  not  get  what  he  wanted.  Barter- 
day  for  long  gave  us  some  of  our  most  trying  ex- 
periences. We  could  not  do  away  with  it  altogether, 
as  we  sometimes  needed  native  food  for  our  servants 
and  ourselves ;  but  when  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  their  language,  the  work  grew 
easier. 

Next  Sabbath  we  visited  Iraro,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  Though  warned  by  Tatavaka,  we  did 
not  anticipate  such  a  rough  journey,  but  we  had  yet 
to  learn  the  dangers  of  travelling  in  Futuna.  For 
a  mile  a  pleasant  path  wound  through  the  trees, 
along  the  cliffs,  abruptly  ending  at  a  precipice,  and 
Tatavaka,  pointing  downwards  said,  Tafanua  Iraro, 
"  the  land  of  Iraro."  A  ladder  of  upright  spars, 
crossed  by  fragile  twigs  bound  by  vines,  abutted  the 
precipice.  Down  this  rickety  structure  my  wife 
was  skilfully  guided  by  two  Aneityumese,  whom  we 
had  brought  for  general  work,  while  I  followed,  along 
narrow  ledges,  to  a  shorter  ladder,  then  around  a 
rugged  volcanic  precipice  washed  by  the  sea,  where, 
grasping  the  projections,  and  warily  guiding  our 
footsteps,  we  scrambled  down  to  a  great  cave.  Then 
struggling  along  a  rough  track,  over  a  jumble  of 
volcanic  and  coral  blocks,  we  reached  a  pebbly  coral 
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beach  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Here  we  rested  to 
survey  the  scene.  To  our  right  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice, here  and  there  veiled  in  green,  rose  sheer  1,000  ft., 
then,  interrupted  by  narrow  ledges,  reached  the 
plateau  1,000  ft.  higher.  To  our  left  the  waves  broke 
tumultuously  over  the  scattered  volcanic  boulders, 
while  in  front  a  rounded  hill,  luxuriously  covered  with 
cocoanut,  bread-fruit,  and  other  tropical  trees,  hid 
the  straggly  village  of  Iraro.  To  our  wondering  eyes 
the  view  was  the  grandest  and  most  majestic  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  after  thirty  years  I  doubt  if 
I  have  ever  seen  anything  so  magnificent  and  wild, 
confined  in  so  small  a  space.  A  short  walk  up  a 
gentle  incline  brought  us  to  a  little  church,  sheltered 
amid  orange  and  bread-fruit  trees. 

Our  coming  was  a  surprise  to  the  natives,  for  this 
was  the  first  visit  ever  made  by  a  white  woman,  and 
it  was  never  repeated.  One  old  woman  warmly 
took  my  wife's  hands  in  hers,  talking  in  the  most 
gratified  way.  How  we  wished  we  knew  what  she 
said.  Futunese  are  undemonstrative,  but  this 
woman's  face  beamed  with  such  lady-like  pleasure 
as  we  hardly  ever  again  saw  manifested  towards  us 
in  Futuna. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  natives  gathered  in  church, 
and  a  service  similar  to  that  in  Ipau  was  conducted 
by  Tatavaka.  We  were  glad  to  find  Tiata  one  of 
the  congregation  At  first  we  had  been  prejudiced 
against  him,  perhaps  wrongly,  fearing  he  had  learned 
the  vices  of  the  white  man. 

Our  journey  home  was  easier,  but  one  of  the 
Aneityumese  took  fever  on  the  way,  and  his  face, 
pale  and  pinched,  as  he  shivered  and  stumbled  along, 
gave  us  our  first  acquaintance  with  malaria.  After 
receiving  quinine  he  recovered  and  was  quite  well 
next  day. 
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Popoina  once,  on  his  way  to  a  service  in  Iraro, 
almost  lost  his  life  near  the  ladder.  The  track  was 
wet  after  rain.  He  slipped,  and  slid  down  the 
precipice ;  but  fortunately  caught  hold  of  some 
roots,  and  slowly  dragged  himself  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  following  Sabbath,  a  longer  but  less  difficult 
path,  down  a  ladder,  along  the  brink  of  high  precipices, 
brought  us  to  Isia.  Tatavaka,  ever  careful,  with  the 
innate  courtesy  of  the  older  natives — alas !  passing 
away  before  intercourse  with  whites — stopped  when 
danger  was  near  and  told  one  of  the  men  to  take 
Mrs.  Gunn's  hand.  The  chief,  Anipaki,  the  first  to 
notice  our  approach,  looked  pleased  and  surprised, 
and  the  women  gathered  round  the  "  lady  mission- 
ary," for  this  too,  was  the  first  visit  of  a  white  woman 
to  their  district,  and,  noticing  her  flushed  cheeks, 
fanned  her  sympathetically,  and  at  her  request 
brought  her  water  to  drink. 

In  Isia  the  services  had  been  kept  up  mainly  by 
a  one-eyed  man,  the  father  of  Kavahe  and  Tafa, 
now  teachers,  and  he  and  Tatavaka  conducted  the 
service  that  day.  The  number  present  was  rather 
larger  than  in  Ipau. 

We  reached  home  hot  and  weary,  but  pleased  with 
our  reception.  Our  trials  with  the  people  were  yet 
to  come.  Except  at  Imatangi  we  had  seen  the  most 
difficult  paths  in  Futuna,  and  we  had  visited  all  the 
churches  except  lasoa. 

And  now  we  had  a  busy  time,  putting  the  house 
and  premises  in  order.  The  trees  in  front  were  cut 
down  to  let  in  more  light  and  air ;  a  flagstaff  was 
erected  to  signal  to  the  Dayspring ;  fences  were  set 
up,  and  a  house  for  our  native  servants.  Our  evenings 
were  devoted  to  acquiring  the  language  from  Tata- 
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vaka.  In  our  walks  through  the  district  we  were 
followed  by  the  children,  who  pointed  out  the  chief 
places,  gave  us  the  names  of  plants,  and  helped  us 
with  the  language.  We  visited  the  people  in  their 
homes,  but  the  naked  occupants  frequently  fled  on 
our  approach.  Their  huts  were  squalid  and  dirty, 
scattered  in  unpicturesque  disorder,  the  ground 
unswept,  littered  with  rubbish,  over  which  pigs  and 
fowls  roamed  unchecked.  After  those  living  near 
us  became  acquainted  with  us,  they  received  us 
kindly  and  respectfully.  Nearly  six  weeks  had 
passed  since  our  landing,  and  we  were  beginning  to 
like  the  island,  and  becoming  fond  of  the  children. 
One  morning  the  native  cry,  "  Sail,  ho  !  "  resounded 
through  the  district.  The  Dayspring  was  in  sight, 
and  we  embarked  to  attend  the  Synod  at  Aneityum. 


CHAPTER   IV 

EARLY  EXPERIENCES — CONFLICT  WITH 
HEATHENISM 

Opening  of  native  church — School — Worshippers  and  heathen — Kava- 
drinking,  and  night-singing — Ringing  the  church  bell — Difficulties 
in  learning  the  language — Futuna  described — Its  people — A 
difficult  field — Graves  of  Christian  workers  and  missionaries' 
children — Natives  as  patients — Genesis  translated — Habena's 
decision — A  fight  stopped — Popoina  and  heathen  ceremony — 
Futunese  stealing — Failure  to  form  Candidates'  Class — The 
"  masked  ball  " — Mission  gifts — Visit  of  Mr.  Copeland  and  two 
new  missionaries — New  teacher — Evangelistic  services — Heathen 
symbols  removed  from  the  marae — Candidates'  Class  begun — 
Influenza — Plotting  death  of  disease-maker. 

ON  our  return  from  Aneityum  we  brought  a  new 
teacher,  Habena,  a  tall,  strapping,  dignified  young 
chief,  of  excellent  character  and  sterling  worth. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  natives  had 
erected  a  new  church,  and  we  killed  a  pig  for  the 
builders,  innocently  thinking  that,  as  they  were  fond 
of  "  pig,"  we  were  doing  them  an  honour.  But 
they  were  making  new  gardens  then,  and  it  was 
"  tapu "  to  eat  pork,  lest  their  yams  should  not 
grow,  and  they  threw  their  portions  away,  or  gave 
them  to  the  Aneityumese. 

At  the  opening  service  I  could  only  lead  the  singing, 
and  read  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  natives  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  lantern  pictures  exhibited 
at  night.  "  Show  them  every  day/'  said  Saula, 
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our  goat-herd ;    and  when  "  the  lamp  was  made," 
we  were  sure  of  a  good  audience. 

Morning  school  was  begun,  and  old  and  young 
thronged  to  be  taught.  The  women  and  children 
crowded  around  my  wife  ;  and  grandmothers,  parents, 
and  their  children  sat  side  by  side  learning  the  letters. 
The  interest  continued  for  months,  and  then  the 
older  people  came  only  now  and  then.  The  novelty 
was  passing  away. 

On  Sabbaths  the  attendance  at  church  was  irregular. 
The  excuses  for  absence  were  many — they  were  sick, 
visiting  friends,  or  "  walking  about."  But  they 
seldom  did  any  work  on  Sabbath.  Even  the  heathen 
usually  rested  ;  but  to  them  Sabbath  was  the  "  lazy 
day,"  and  they  idled  or  slept.  The  women  wove 
baskets  and  mats,  and  the  young  men  dressed  their 
hair. 

Worshippers  and  heathen  in  Ipau  were  almost 
equal  in  number ;  but  in  Iraro,  Isia,  and  lasoa,  the 
proportion  belonging  to  the  worshipping  people  was 
much  greater.  In  Ipau  the  opposition  and  dislike 
to  the  new  religion  had  evidently  been  bequeathed 
by  Fatapa  Sore  and  others  to  a  number  of  the  younger 
generation.  One  man  only  from  Imounga  attended 
church  in  Isia.  The  men  spent  their  evenings  in  the 
public  square,  and  nearly  every  night  many,  both 
worshippers  and  heathen,  were  intoxicated  with 
kava.  After  dark,  night-singing  began  ;  and  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  native  drum,  men  and  women 
flocked  to  take  part  in  it,  and  continued  till  morning. 
Those  night  gatherings  were  fruitful  sources  of 
immorality.  The  noise  was  sometimes  beyond  en- 
durance, and  once,  at  midnight,  my  wife  begged  me 
to  get  up  and  ring  the  church  bell.  To  them  the 
bell  was  the  voice  of  God  calling  them  every  day 
to  prayer ;  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  the  singers 
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sprang  from  the  ground  in  terror,  leaped  over  the 
fences,  fled  to  their  houses,  and  shut  to  the  doors. 
Truly  "  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 

When  the  Dayspring  came,  Tatavaka  went  for  two 
months  to  Aneityum.  In  him  we  felt  we  had  a 
trustworthy  helper,  and,  with  his  departure,  we 
experienced  a  loneliness  hitherto  unknown.  Popoina 
took  his  place  in  church,  but  he  often  came  late, 
with  his  head  Crapped  up.  He  was  suffering  from 
"  Sunday  sickness  "  :  on  Monday  he  was  lively  and 
well. 

Saula  gave  us  lessons  in  the  language,  but  note- 
book and  pencil  were  always  carried  about  to  jot 
down  new  words.  Amusing  mistakes  were  made  at 
first.  One  day,  going  up  to  a  woman,  I  pointed  to 
the  child  in  her  arms,  saying,  Taha  te  ?  ("  What  is 
this  ?  ")  Just  then  the  baby  began  to  cry  and  the 
mother  tried  to  quieten  it,  saying,  Etapu  tatangi 
("  It  is  forbidden  to  weep  ").  Thinking  this  was 
the  word  I  wanted,  I  called  a  child  "it  is  for- 
bidden to  weep  "  for  weeks,  before  I  found  out  my 
mistake. 

At  the  end  of  ten  weeks'  residence,  my  first  sermon 
was  written  with  Saula's  help,  and  I  read  it  in  church. 
Poor  Futunese  it  must  have  been,  though  Saula  said 
the  people  understood  it.  By-and-by  I  heard  their 
criticism.  As  the  Jews  said  of  Ezekiel,  the  Futunese 
said  of  me.  "Is  he  not  a  speaker  of  parables  ?  " 
But  Tatavaka  said,  "  The  Futunese  are  like  pigs  and 
fowls  ;  they  do  not  understand  things  like  men.  They 
never  asked  Mr.  Copeland  about  the  Good  Word,  but 
begged  for  hatchets,  knives,  and  fish-hooks/'  They 
were  still  the  same,  and  they  would  dexterously  turn 
religious  conversation,  asking,  "  Missi,  have  you  an 
American  axe  ?  "  or  say,  "  Missi,  look  at  that  fly 
crawling  up  the  wall/' 
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After  addressing  the  natives  of  Isia,  I  asked  them, 
"  Did  you  understand  what  I  was  saying  ?  ''  "  No," 
was  the  blunt  reply.  I  was  beginning  to  despair. 

"  I  spoke  Futunese  words,  did  I  not  ?  "  for  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. 

'  Yes,  but  we  don't  know  what  they  mean." 
'  You  know  that  God  made  the  world,  and  that  we 
are  all  sinners,  don't  you  ?  >: 

"  No,  we  don't  know." 

'  You  know  that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  lived  on  earth  ?  '; 

"  Did  He  live  like  men,  or  not  ?  "  they  inquired. 

These  answers  were  given  by  those  who  had 
attended  church  for  many  years,  affording  signal 
examples  of  the  slowness  of  the  Futunese  in  appre- 
hending the  truths  of  Christianity. 

I  spoke  at  lasoa  to  a  huge  crowd  of  heathen  and 
worshippers  sitting  round  a  feast  and  told  them  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  and  salvation  through  His  Name.  I 
asked  them,  "  Why  are  you  feasting  on  God's  Day  ?  ': 
"  0  Missi,"  they  said,  "  we  are  not  making  a  feast ; 
the  feast  was  made  yesterday  :  we  are  only  dividing 
out  the  food."  The  Futunese  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  excuse. 

The  last  district  visited  was  Imatangi,  and  I 
clambered  over  the  footsteps  cut  out  by  Waihit 
on  a  sea-washed  precipice,  without  which,  so  difficult 
was  the  track,  the  way  would  have  been  impassable, 
and  I  had  worship  with  about  a  dozen  natives  under 
a  banyan  tree — all  the  worshippers  that  were  left 
after  the  labour  of  many  years  by  teachers  from 
Aneityum.  I  postponed  visiting  the  heathen  district 
until  I  knew  the  language  better. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  though  my  vocabulary  was 
not  extensive,  I  felt  able  to  speak  without  reading. 
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As  I  had  now  seen  nearly  all  the  island,  a  brief 
notice  may  be  given  of  both  island  and  people : 

Futuna,  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  is  situated  in  Lat.  19°30'  S.  and  Long. 
170°13'  E.  It  is  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Aneityum,  and 
40  miles  E.  of  Tanna.  Captain  Cook  did  not  land 
here,  but  obtained  the  name  by  which  it  was  first 
known,  Erronan,  from  the  natives  of  Tanna.  The 
Aneityumese  call  it  Anhas,  which  means  "  badness," 
an  ill-omened  name,  surely. 

It  is  formed  like  a  "  hat,"  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  group.  The  terraces  show  its  coral  structure  ; 
but  on  the  south  and  south-west,  volcanic  rock 
predominates,  and  Copeland's  Peak,  on  the  east  or 
lower  brim  of  the  "hat,"  is  an  extinct  volcano, 
300  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  west  end  of  the  island, 
where  the  districts  of  Imounga  and  lasoa  are,  is 
elevated  400  to  600  ft.  In  lasoa  there  is  a  basaltic 
hill  with  a  huge  precipice  of  horizontal  blocks,  visible 
at  some  distance  out  to  sea.  There  are  no  valleys ; 
"  hat  "  islands  have  none.  There  are  several  springs 
round  the  island,  and,  on  the  west,  a  perennial  stream 
waters  numerous  plots  of  taro,  where  the  inhabitants 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  plant  in  seasons  of  drought, 
when  other  places  fail  them. 

The  natives  build  their  huts  and  cultivate  their 
gardens  on  the  flat  land  forming  the  east  and  west 
brims ;  but  the  ^sloping  sides,  and  the  table-land 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  people  find  the  best 
soil,  abound  with  gardens.  On  the  north  and  south 
sides,  the  mountain  descends  precipitously  to  the 
sea. 

Futuna  is  one  of  the  most  barren  of  the  islands ; 
and  the  natives  frequently  plant  in  small  stony  plots 
which  the  natives  of  other  islands  would  scorn  to  dig 
at  all.  Sandal-wood  is  here  unknown,  and  thus  the 
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island  was  rarely  visited  by  foreign  vessels  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Labour  Trade. 

Apart  from  epidemics  and  consumption,  introduced 
from  outside,  the  island  is  very  healthy  ;  and  malarial 
fever,  endemic  in  most  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
is  here  little  known.  There  were  hardly  any  of  those 
hideous  marks  of  foreign  diseases  which  disfigured 
natives  of  less  isolated  islands.  Intercourse  with 
Aneityum,  Aniwa,  and  parts  of  Tanna  was  frequent 
by  canoes  before  the  advent  of  white  men. 

The  people,  a  mixture  of  Polynesians  and  Melane- 
sians,  are  generally  inferior  physically  to  the 
Aneityumese  and  Tannese  ;  but  are  lighter  in  colour, 
and  better-looking.  Where  the  inhabitants  came 
from  originally,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
language,  and  also  the  names  of  places  and  persons, 
resemble  the  dialects  and  names  found  in  Samoa, 
Tonga,  and  other  eastern  islands.  But  as  the  island 
bears  the  same  name  as  another  Futuna,  or  Home's 
Island,  200  miles  north-east  of  Fiji,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  drifted  in  canoes 
from  this  island,  and  gave  its  name  to  their  new 
home.  Natives  of  Home's  Island,  who  landed  from 
passing  vessels,  have  been  able  to  converse  easily 
with  the  Futunese. 

In  Futuna,  though  the  first  island  in  the  Western 
Pacific  visited  by  missionaries,  and  the  first  to  which 
the  earliest  New  Hebrides  converts  were  sent  as 
evangelists,  the  conflict  with  heathenism  has  been 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  trying  in  the  South 
Seas.  Despite  its  healthy  climate,  no  island  in  the 
group,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  has  more  graves  of 
Christian  workers.  Here,  side  by  side,  lie  teachers 
from  Polynesia,  Aneityum,  Aniwa,  and  Futuna,  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  work  of  Christ.  Here  are 
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the  graves  of  two  missionaries'  wives — Mrs.  Copeland 
and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Ambrim.  And  here  also,  in  the 
garden  where  they  played,  underneath  the  flowers 
they  loved,  lie  two  of  our  children  who  both  died 
in  one  week.  Aneityum,  though  much  larger,  with 
a  greater  population,  was  a  Christian  island  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  first  teachers  in  1841 ; 
it  took  seventy  years  to  Christianise  Futuna. 

The  worshippers  called  themselves  the  "  people 
of  light " ;  the  heathen  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  the  "  people  of  darkness/'  The  former  did 
not  improve  in  our  estimation  with  closer  acquain- 
tance. They  were  as  full  of  heathen  superstition 
as  if  they  had  never  come  into  contact  with  Christi- 
anity. For  the  slightest  offence,  real  or  imaginary, 
old  and  young  displayed  their  anger,  not  against  the 
offender,  but  against  the  work  of  the  missionary, 
and  left  church,  sometimes  for  a  few  weeks,  at  other 
times  for  long  periods,  or  altogether.  Repeatedly 
they  excused  their  absence  by  saying,  "  I  am  angry 
just  now  ;  I  will  come  back  when  myanger  is  finished." 

As  patients,  the  natives  generally  were  most 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  were  fond  of 
sweet  medicines,  but  the  bitter  were  thrown  away. 
If  they  were  not  cured  by  two  or  three  doses,  they 
went  to  a  witch  doctor,  or  cut  over  the  painful  part, 
to  "  let  the  pain  out."  Their  bodies  were  often 
marked  by  scars,  where  they  had  cut  themselves  to 
be  cured  of  pain.  But  on  seeing  the  surgeon's  knife, 
they  often  slipped  away.  In  short,  they  were  like 
children.  They  were  in  no  way  astonished  at  the 
anaesthetic  effects  of  chloroform.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  how  far  medical  work  helped  the  missionary 
in  those  early  years.  Bad  patients  though  the 
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natives  often  were,  they  had  more  faith  in  the  mis- 
sionary's medicines  than  their  own.  Even  the 
heathen  trustfully  drank  the  potions  administered, 
but  they  objected  to  our  interfering  with  the  witch 
doctors,  and  said,  "  We  thought  they  would  help 
you  to  cure  the  sick !  "  A  medical  missionary  was 
a  new  thing  in  the  islands  and  the  Futunese  had 
not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  medicine  and  surgery, 
as  natives  throughout  the  group  do  now. 

After  some  months,  I  began  to  translate  the  book 
of  Genesis,  with  the  help  of  Popoina  and  Saula. 
They  were  intelligent  and  willing,  realising  the  im- 
portance and  difficulty  of  the  work.  The  translation 
was  finished  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Copeland  for  revision.  He  noted  some  correc- 
tions, but  criticised  it  very  favourably.  It  is  still 
in  MS.,  but  is  read  occasionally  in  church,  and  the 
substance  has  been  given  in  addresses.  It  may  yet 
form  part  of  printed  Scripture  Extracts. 

Habena,  our  new  teacher,  had  been  in  Futuna  only 
a  year  when  the  Aneityumese  recalled  him  to  succeed 
the  chief  of  Aname,  who  had  just  died.  He  declined 
repeatedly,  and  when  their  missionary  in  person  laid 
their  request  before  him,  he  said,  "  I  want  to  see 
the  Futunese  become  Christians  before  I  go  back," 
and  he  nobly  decided  to  remain.  Soon  after,  he 
entered  upon  his  work  in  Iraro,  where  he  began  daily 
school,  and  conducted  Sabbath  services  in  Iraro 
and  Imatangi.  Tatavaka  went  to  Isia,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Sabbath  services  there,  and  in  lasoa. 
Thus,  there  were  now  religious  services  in  all  the 
districts,  except  Imounga. 

After  Mr.  Copeland  had  left  Futuna,  when  Tatavaka 
was  the  only  teacher,  a  few  men  kept  up  the  Sabbath 
and  weekly  services  in  the  out-districts.  Some  of 
them  could  scarcely  read,  but  they  gave  out  the 
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questions  in  the  catechism,  and  the  people  answered 
them.  A  few  engaged  in  prayer,  and  all  joined  in 
the  singing. 

m 

Until  now,  the  people  had  been  living  in  com- 
parative peace ;  but  one  day  a  great  hubbub  was 
heard,  and  Popoina,  who  was  at  work  with  me, 
threw  down  the  hammer  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Missi, 
I  am  going  to  see  the  fight,"  and  ran  off.  I  followed, 
and  saw  every  man  in  the  district  ranged  on  opposite 
sides  in  the  marae,  armed  with  clubs,  and  ready  to 
fight.  One  old  man  had  left  a  sick-bed  to  take  part— 
the  last  thing  he  did  before  he  died.  Wotu,  the 
heathen  chief,  held  a  long  club  aloft,  trying  to  get 
a  blow  at  Nalau.  I  rushed  in  between  them  and 
cried,  "  Don't  fight,  let  us  talk  about  it."  They 
immediately  lowered  their  clubs,  and  sat  down.  It 
was  the  old  trouble — a  fight  about  a  woman.  Each 
man  claimed  her  as  his  wife  :  but  they  settled  the 
dispute  peaceably.  Some  time  afterwards  another 
fight  took  place,  and  when  I  went  to  stop  it  only 
two  men  were  seen  armed.  They  were  ashamed 
that  the  missionary  should  see  them  fighting. 

The  number  attending  church  throughout  the 
island  had  now  (1885)  increased  by  sixty.  A  Sabbath 
school  of  sixteen  was  formed  by  my  wife.  Though 
the  motives  of  the  natives  for  coming  to  church  were 
often  selfish,  their  presence  showed  their  willingness 
to  learn,  and  the  light  was  slowly  dispelling  the 
darkness. 

But  when  the  yams  were  fully  ripe  and  food  was 
abundant,  whisperings  got  abroad  that  a  heathen 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  some  of  the  wor- 
shippers near  us.  Popoina  affirmed  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  declined  to  interfere,  as 
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the  people  would  "  yell  with  anger " ;  but  he  and 
Yarai  promised  to  take  no  part  in  the  accompanying 
feast.  Meiri,  another  of  the  worshippers,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  adding,  "  I  am  speaking  the  truth ; 
it  is  '  tapu  '  to  tell  lies  before  God."  Notwithstand- 
ing their  solemn  assertions,  Popoina,  Meiri,  and 
Yarai  were  perjuring  themselves  ;  for  they  were  the 
leaders  in  the  proposed  ceremony. 

The  subject  occupied  my  thoughts  by  day,  and 
disturbed  my  sleep  at  night.  In  a  dream,  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  natives  sitting  maturing  their  plans.  The 
scene  changed  from  Futuna  to  home,  and  the  language 
from  Futunese  to  English.  Elders  and  deacons 
were  devoutly  calling  upon  the  gods.  Paid  lecturers 
were  advocating  the  ceremony.  Then  all  became 
hazy,  and  I  awoke. 

Tatavaka  startled  me  a  few  nights  later,  saying, 
"  The  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  to-morrow  on 
five  lads  ;  and  Teitoka,  the  son  of  Yarai,  and  heir  of 
Popoina,  is  one  of  them." 

When  I  accused  Yarai  of  going  back  to  heathenism, 
he  said,  "  Missi,  I  could  not  stop  it :  they  stole  him 
from  me  !  "  As  if  I  could  believe  that. 

Heathenism  now  became  rampant  among  the 
worshippers.  The  two  chiefs  went  about  naked, 
except  near  the  mission  premises,  and  Popoina  wore 
a  band  of  shells  round  his  arm,  along  with  other 
marks  of  heathenism,  to  ensure  success  in  fishing. 
He  complained  that  the  missionary  had  not  paid 
them  for  worshipping.  When  I  charged  him  with 
his  heathenism  he  said  little,  but  promised  they 
would  not  work  on  Sabbaths.  However,  very  soon 
after,  some  of  the  church-goers  went  afishing  on  that 
day,  and  at  night  sang  heathen  songs  till  the  morning. 
Nailo,  the  son  of  Yarai,  of  whom  I  expected  better 
things,  began  to  dress  his  hair  in  heathen  fashion.  I 
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pleaded  with  him  to  give  it  up,  but  he  refused,  saying 
he  would  cut  it  before  it  grew  long. 

The  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  feast  kept, 
Saula  alone  taking  no  part  therein.  The  five  boys 
were  led  to  the  public  square  with  great  eclat,  and 
they  took  their  places  with  the  men.  Popoina  had 
his  wish  in  getting  the  ceremony  finished,  but  months 
passed  before  the  people  attended  church  as  before. 

An  event  now  took  place  which  showed  that  the 
Futunese  still  deserved  their  odious  name  for  stealing. 
Tom,  a  native  servant  from  Efate,  obtained  yams 
from  his  own  island  for  planting.  These  the  Futunese 
coveted  greatly.  They  bought  some  from  him,  and 
he  planted  the  remainder.  They  were  tended  care- 
fully, and  promised  a  good  harvest,  but  when  he 
went  to  dig  them  out,  not  one  was  left :  the  Futunese 
had  stolen  them  all. 

At  once  I  called  Popoina  and  Yarai.  They  talked 
of  finding  out  the  depredators  by  recognising  the 
leaves  of  the  strange  yams  when  they  grew  next 
season.  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  too  long  to 
wait.  Tom  was  a  stranger  in  their  land.  His  planta- 
tion lay  between  Ipau  and  Iraro ;  the  thieves  were 
probably  in  these  districts,  and  they  must  give  him 
yams  instead  of  those  stolen.  I  refused  to  give 
fish-hooks  until  this  was  done. 

After  a  few  days  I  was  called  to  the  public  square 
to  see  the  yams.  Tom  followed  diffidently,  saying, 
"  I  frightened,  Missi." 

"  No,  come  along/' 

A  fair  quantity  of  yams  had  been  piled  together 
by  the  natives  of  Ipau,  with  a  little  taro  from 
Iraro. 

"  Is  that  all  the  people  of  Iraro  have  brought  ?  "  I 
inquired  angrily. 
4 
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"  Take  it,  Missi,"  said  Yarai,  "  and  say  nothing 
about  it." 

Thankful  that  the  stolen  yams  were  restored,  I 
agreed,  and  Tom  carried  them  away.  We  never 
found  out  who  stole  them  :  probably  the  thieves  died 
during  the  great  epidemic  of  1893. 

Anxious  to  begin  a  class  for  intending  communi- 
cants, I  spoke  frequently  to  the  worshippers  about  it. 
Some  took  fright  at  once,  and  made  offerings  to  the 
gods,  lest  evil  should  befall  them  if  they  joined  the 
church.  Saula  and  his  wife  Teiau  were  willing  to 
come,  but  feared  they  might  spoil  it  by  bad  conduct. 
Yarai  and  his  wife  were  afraid  they  might  be  beguiled 
to  help  in  heathen  feasts.  "  If  they  did  evil  while 
attending  the  class,  they  would  die."  Kavahe  was 
willing  to  come,  but  helped  soon  after  in  a  feast  on 
Sabbath,  and  sang  heathen  songs  all  night.  He 
excused  his  conduct  by  saying  "  I  have  not  joined 
the  class  yet :  when  I  do  I  will  give  up  all  these 
things."  The  people  were  not  ready,  and  the  forming 
of  a  class  was  postponed. 

Saula  was  allowed  to  take  a  trip  in  the  Dayspring 
to  Aniwa.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the  change 
wrought  through  the  gospel,  and  when  he  returned 
he  gave  a  good  address  telling  what  he  saw.  Soon 
after,  six  heathen  in  Ipau  came  to  church,  hoping 
partly  to  get  a  trip  to  Aniwa.  One  elderly  man, 
however,  Fatapa,  who  afterwards  became  a  great 
friend  to  us,  and  a  true  Christian,  said  he  would  not 
go  back  to  heathenism  whether  he  got  a  trip  or  not, 
"  lest  God  should  punish  him,  and  he  should  die." 

Heathen  dancing  was  now  going  on  in  Isia.  It 
attracted  nearly  every  native  in  the  island.  The 
worshipping  people  were  drawn  into  the  vortex. 
The  dancers  disguised  themselves  with  leaves,  mats, 
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calico,  and  baskets  over  their  heads.  It  was  the 
natives'  "  masked  ball,"  the  object  of  which  was 
solely  to  give  facilities  for  sin.  It  continued  for 
weeks,  but  when  at  last  it  ended,  it  was  fortunately 
never  resumed,  as  Christianity  was  too  strong. 

A  mission  box  was  sent  annually  by  the  Glasgow 
Foundry  Boys,  to  help  to  clothe  the  natives,  and  the 
arrival  of  two  casks  of  clothing  from  the  Barclay 
Church,  Edinburgh,  greatly  cheered  us.  With  the 
new  garments  men  and  women  were  better  clothed 
than  they  had  ever  been.  Fatapa  was  given  a  shirt, 
which  he  wore  on  Sundays  for  twenty  years  !  When 
Dr.  Paton  landed  the  following  May  (1886)  on  his 
way  to  Synod,  he  was  surprised  at  the  changed 
appearance  of  the  Futunese  :  he  had  never  seen  them 
so  well  clothed  nor  so  pleasant  looking. 

The  return  of  the  Dayspring  brought  Mr.  Copeland 
on  a  visit  to  the  islands,  along  with  three  new  mis- 
sionaries. They  spent  three  days  at  Futuna,  and  the 
natives  were  especially  attentive  when  their  former 
missionary  preached  to  them  in  their  own  language. 
But  what  interested  them  most  of  all  was  a  story  by 
one  of  the  young  missionaries,  illustrating  how  we 
came  to  God  through  Christ.  Eoroveka,  one  of  the 
native  orators,  asked  me  to  repeat  it  to  him,  as  he 
wanted  to  tell  it  to  the  heathen.  "  That  was  a  good 
story,"  he  said.  This  was  the  first  time  any  native 
had  inquired  about  the  word  preached  to  them. 

A  service  was  conducted  in  the  evening  in  English 
in  the  mission  house — the  first  since  we  came  to 
Futuna.  So  that  day  was  "  a  red-letter  day." 

Another  teacher,  Natuthi,  from  Aneityum,  was 
settled  in  Upper  Imounga.  He  was  an  inland  man, 
belonging  to  the  common  people.  The  natives  asked, 
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'  Who  is  he  ?  we  never  heard  of  any  great  deeds 
done  by  his  father,  or  grandfather.  He  can  be  only 
a  bit  of  driftwood.  We  will  not  listen  to  his  word, 
but  beg  fish-hooks  and  tobacco  from  him."  He  met 
with  no  success  in  Imounga,  and  at  his  wife's  request 
they  were  removed  to  lasoa.  There  the  people  were 
less  critical,  and  Natuthi  and  his  wife  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  work  afterwards  continued  by  Saula  and 
his  wife. 

Three  weeks'  evangelistic  services,  held  in  three 
districts,  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  work.  I  used  the 
"  wordless  book  "  in  addressing  the  natives,  which 
Habena  greatly  appreciated,  and  thought  would  help 
the  hearers  to  understand  the  way  of  life. 

"  Do  you  like  the  morning  meetings  ?  "  I  asked 
Leipanita,  one  of  the  natives  of  Iraro. 

'  Yes,  we  like  them,  only  the  path  is  very  bad 
for  you."  Then  he  asked  the  strange  question, 
"  Have  you  any  pictures  of  the  houses  in  heaven  ?  ''' 

Tafaroi,  a  native  of  Isia,  said,  "  Missi,  do  not  rest, 
but  come  often  and  speak  to  us."  Evidently  he 
knew  they  were  ignorant,  and  needed  to  be  instructed. 

Two  natives  of  Ipau,  Nauni  and  Meiri,  now  sug- 
gested to  me  to  get  the  "  sacred  stones  "  removed 
from  the  marae,  and  burn  the  sacred  banyan ;  for 
so  long  as  these  remained,  the  "  root  of  heathenism 
was  untouched." 

When  I  appointed  a  day  to  assemble  in  the  marae, 
some  natives  fled.  Popoina  and  others  hid  in  their 
houses,  and  I  had  to  visit  each  one  and  induce  them 
to  come  to  the  marae.  They  began  to  lose  their 
fear  in  the  excitement  of  digging  out  the  stones.  The 
principal  stones  and  the  posts  of  the  temple  were 
carried  to  the  mission  premises,  and,  as  we  were 
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removing  another  stone,  a  woman  cried  out,  forbidding 
us  to  touch  it  lest  the  gods  should  punish  her ;  but 
she  withdrew  her  opposition  when,  at  her  request, 
I  promised  to  pray  with  her.  Popoina  bravely  cut 
down  a  branch  of  the  sacred  banyan,  and  others 
followed  his  example.  Not  many  years  after  this, 
the  banyan  began  to  wither,  and  now  not  a  fragment 
of  it  remains.  Several  onlookers  now  came  to  help 
us,  the  most  active  being  two  heathen,  Wotu  and 
old  Yaupa.  They  were  glad  to  remove  the  signs  of 
the  presence  of  the  gods,  thus  hoping  to  take  away 
their  power  to  do  them  harm.  One  of  the  posts  of 
the  temple  was  laid  at  the  place  of  barter  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  natives,  where  the  people  would 
trample  upon  it.  When  it  was  placed  there  some 
were  at  first  afraid  to  touch  it,  but  ere  long  the 
most  superstitious  lost  all  fear  of  it.  The  women 
were  asked  to  finish  the  work,  but  none  of  them  was 
bold  enough  to  do  this.  Saula  and  Popoina  handed 
me  their  sacred  stones,  which  they  had  used  in 
fishing. 

Habena  tried  to  induce  the  people  of  Imatangi 
to  clear  their  marae  of  the  sacred  stones ;  but  they 
declared  that  the  people  of  Ipau  would  die  for  their 
sacrilege,  and,  if  they  imitated  them,  they  would 
meet  the  same  fate. 

Most  of  the  young  in  the  district  now  came  to 
school  regularly.  The  smartest  scholars  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  six  months,  but  the  majority  were 
some  years  in  learning. 

I  intimated  one  Sabbath  that  a  class  for  intending 
communicants  would  be  begun  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  Brought  to  the  point  of  decision,  those 
who  before  had  hesitated  now  came  forward — Popoina, 
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Roroveka,  Saula,  Teiau,  and  Laku,  one  of  our  house 
girls,  and  a  few  others.  Lessons  on  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  given,  and  each  member 
of  the  class  had  to  commit  a  Scripture  passage  to 
memory.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  come 
weekly,  for  a  year,  according  to  the  regulation  of 
Synod,  to  test  their  faith  and  sincerity  before  ad- 
mission to  church-membership. 

But  influenza  spread  over  the  island,  scarcely 
missing  any  one.  Some  one  said  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  disease-maker,  and  suggested  that  a  "  canoe 
should  be  made/'  or  rather,  as  the  natives  say, 
"  should  be  cut,"  for  they  never  speak  of  "  making  " 
a  canoe.  This  meant,  in  the  figurative  language  of 
the  people,  that  some  one  should  be  put  to  death  to 
remove  the  disease,  and  placate  the  gods.  The 
heathen  throughout  the  island  understood  this  to 
be  a  sacrifice,  and  they  told  me  afterwards  that  it 
had  been  effective  in  securing  abundance  of  food ; 
but,  probably,  the  majority  of  the  worshipping 
people  did  not  attach  this  latter  meaning  to  it,  for 
there  had  been  no  public  sacrifice  for  many  years. 

For  weeks,  groups  of  natives  talked  here  and  there, 
even  in  the  mission  enclosure,  of  tavaka,  the  "  canoe." 
Then  the  discussions  ceased.  The  sick  were  beginning 
to  recover,  and  assume  their  usual  brightness,  when 
the  island  was  thrown  into  violent  commotion  by 
the  murder  of  the  supposed  disease-maker. 
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ONE  night  (May,  1887)  I  heard  a  loud  rifle  report 
close  at  hand,  followed  by  shouting  of  men  and 
wailing  of  women.  Slipping  out  quietly,  I  heard 
voices  saying,  "  Basulu  is  shot,"  and  saw  Nalau 
rushing  along  the  path,  ordering  the  women  and 
children  to  keep  their  houses,  and  crying,  "  Saula, 
Saula  " — Basulu's  brother. 

I  found  Basulu  lying  on  his  face  in  the  kava  house, 
with  a  jagged  wound  on  his  back,  and  quite  dead. 
The  men  had  been  sitting  at  a  feast,  not  many  yards 
from  our  premises,  when  the  report  rang  out,  and 
the  bullet  whizzed  past  Popoina's  face. 

'  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Tavaka  "  ("  the  canoe  "),  he  answered. 
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'  Was  not  that  talk  about  the  '  canoe '  finished 
months  ago  ?  '; 

"That  is  the  way  here,  Missi,"  he  said,  not  answering 
my  question  directly  ;  "  this  happened  when  we  were 
not  expecting  it." 

Basulu,  a  handsome,  strong  man,  of  uncommonly 
dignified  appearance,  had  recently  left  his  own  wife, 
and  taken  Namuli,  the  wife  of  Kavahe.  Whispers 
went  abroad  that  he  originated  the  influenza.  In- 
deed, he  himself  boasted  of  it ;  but  he  heeded  not, 
and  feared  not,  their  talk  about  "  cutting  a  canoe." 
After  a  time  of  quietness  and  unsuspicion  his  own 
father  ordered  him  to  be  shot ;  and  he  was  obeyed. 
As  yet  only  a  clique  knew  the  murderer  and  who 
had  sent  him.  None  near  us  knew,  but  they  thought 
of  Kavahe,  and  one  said,  "  Perhaps  his  canoe  is  on 
the  beach."  "  Let  us  break  it,"  said  Nauni,  and 
two  natives  rushed  to  the  sea.  Others  searched  the 
paths.  Saula  Sore  (Big  Saula),  the  brother  of 
Basulu,  appeared  with  his  gun,  and  calmly  bound  up 
the  wound.  The  men  had  searched  the  paths,  and 
those  who  went  to  the  beach  returned,  having  seen 
no  one.  All  talked  excitedly,  and  hinted  that  if 
another  were  shot  they  would  be  "  quits."  The 
women  were  ordered  to  stop  wailing.  Suddenly  I 
cried,  '  Whatever  you  do,  don't  shoot  another 
person."  The  words  were  God- directed ;  for,  at 
that  moment,  unknown  to  me,  Saula  Sore  was  taking 
aim,  inside  the  kava  house,  to  shoot  Meiri,  Kavahe's 
relative,  in  revenge  for  his  brother.  Hearing  my 
words  he  lowered  his  musket,  and  Meiri's  life  was 
saved.  Not  until  eighteen  months  afterwards  did 
I  learn  how  another  murder  had  been  prevented. 

Returning  to  the  mission  house,  I  said  to  my  wife, 
"  An  awful  thing  has  happened.  Basulu  is  shot 
dead."  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  our  work,  and  we 
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could  not  foresee  how  it  might  end.  Laku  was 
found  trembling  behind  the  door.  Basulu  had  shot 
her  mother,  and  his  death  brought  up  memories  of 
the  past.  All  this  time,  the  murderer  was  safely 
hidden  in  a  hut  over  our  fence,  not  half  a  dozen  yards 
away.  When  the  moon  rose,  he  fled  back  to  his 
own  land. 

Next  day  about  200  natives  from  all  districts 
gathered  to  the  burial.  The  Aneityumese  teachers 
had  dressed  the  body,  and  the  wives,  the  rejected 
and  the  new,  sat  beside  the  dead,  weeping,  and 
flapping  away  the  flies.  The  men  were  all  armed 
with  loaded  muskets,  clubs,  killing  stones  and  spears, 
some  covered  with  the  dust  of  years.  Even  boys  of 
ten  and  twelve  years  old  carried  clubs,  or  bows  and 
arrows.  Black  paint,  the  sign  of  war,  covered  their 
faces.  Kavahe,  and  Tafa  his  brother,  were  painted 
ebony  black  to  the  eyes — a  frightful  spectacle. 
After  the  burial,  the  natives  assembled  in  the  public 
square,  where  the  murder  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Isians,  and  then  all  scattered. 

That  night  the  men  sat,  terror-stricken,  in  the 
square  near  us.  There  was  no  laughter :  there  were 
no  jokes.  They  talked  in  whispers.  Even  the  pigs 
and  fowls  seemed  affected  with  the  general  panic, 
and  the  silence  of  death  reigned.  With  the  dawn 
crowds  of  natives  and  their  chiefs  discussed  the 
murder.  No  similar  event  had  taken  place  for  years, 
and  the  excitement  was  intense.  All  carried  arms. 
For  mutual  safety  several  families  stayed  together. 
Private  feuds  and  murders  had  occurred  in  Mr. 
Copeland's  time.  This  was  no  common  murder,  no 
private  revenge.  It  was  not  even  a  tribal  fight,  in 
which  the  attacked  might  defend  themselves ;  but, 
while  it  was  said  to  be  an  act  of  justice  in  removing 
a  sorcerer,  and  also  a  sacrifice,  it  was  the  beginning 
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of  a  virtual  massacre,  and  the  murdered  man's  friends 
and  relatives  were  rendered  fugitives  and  outcasts, 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  might  become  an  actual 
massacre,  so  that  they  would  be  compelled,  as  in 
heathen  days,  to  dare  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  islands — unless 
they  were  given  the  option  of  feasting  with  their 
enemies,  as  a  pledge  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  service,  Popoina  came, 
saying  the  murderer  was  a  young  man  named  Ana- 
papo.  And  who  was  Anapapo  ?  The  reader  will 
remember  the  old  woman  (named  Nauise)  who 
received  Mrs.  Gunn  so  warmly  at  Iraro.  Her  mother, 
who  died  years  before  our  arrival,  had  joined  the 
worship  very  many  years  ago,  and  she  taught  her 
grandson,  Nauise's  child,  to  pray ;  so  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  lead  in  church.  Once,  when  the  Futunese 
were  about  to  distribute  the  food  at  a  feast,  the 
worshipping  chiefs  asked,  "  Who  will  pray  ?  "  for 
few  could  pray  then.  They  asked  Nauise's  son, 
then  a  little  lad.  When  Mr.  Copeland  left  the  island 
he  charged  him,  now  grown  to  a  youth,  able  to  read, 
to  help  in  the  services  in  Iraro.  This  lad,  who  had 
a  Christian  upbringing,  and  had  been  so  full  of 
promise,  was  no  other  than  Anapapo !  Alas,  that 
he  should  be  the  chief  actor  in  this  deed  of  blood, 
which  for  years  hindered  the  gospel  in  Futuna ! 

The  death  of  Basulu  did  not  banish  sickness,  as 
the  natives  hoped  it  would ;  for  influenza  lingered, 
and  was  especially  severe  in  Iraro. 

The  worshippers  were  to  prepare  arrowroot  this 
year ;  but  the  turmoil  among  the  people  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  each  other  rendered  it  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  made.  However,  the  attempt 
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met  with  success.  The  water  was  900  ft.  above  sea 
level,  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  mission  house. 
The  old  channel,  overgrown  with  weeds  through 
neglect  and  drought,  was  cleaned,  and  pieces  of 
corrugated  iron,  supplemented  with  split  areca-nut 
palms,  conveyed  the  water  part  of  the  way.  The 
porous  places  were  stopped  with  clay.  For  two 
weeks  the  natives  worked,  the  missionary  and  his 
wife  helping,  and  the  water  was  brought  in  a  tiny 
stream  little  larger  than  one's  two  fingers  to  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  mission  house. 

Teachers  and  missionary  visited  the  people,  remind- 
ing them  to  dig  the  arrowroot  bulbs.  These  in 
appearance  and  size  resemble  potatoes,  but  are  very 
poisonous. 

The  people  of  Ipau  and  Iraro  began  first,  and 
carried  the  arrowroot,  the  tubs,  buckets,  scrapers, 
and  cloths  to  the  water.  The  skin  was  scraped  off, 
and  the  bulbs  were  reduced  to  pulp.  This  was  placed 
in  a  cloth,  held  by  two  persons  over  a  tub,  and  stirred 
with  water,  the  milk-white  mixture  straining  through 
the  cloth  until  the  water  became  clear,  and  the 
remaining  pulp  was  thrown  away.  The  operation 
was  repeated  until  the  tub  was  full,  and  when  the 
water  was  clear  it  was  poured  off,  leaving  half  an 
inch  of  starchy-looking  arrowroot  in  the  bottom. 
This  was  done  several  times,  and  the  poison  was 
washed  out  by  two  or  three  changes  of  water.  Lastly, 
the  arrowroot  was  strained  through  a  cloth,  to  remove 
any  rubbish.  The  work  took  nearly  a  week.  The 
natives  of  Isia  and  lasoa  followed.  The  men  carried 
arms  all  the  tune.  The  arrowroot  was  then  dried  on 
cloths,  sifted,  and  packed  into  casks. 

This  first  contribution  amounted  to  580  lb.,  worth 
in  Scotland  £29,  from  which  expenses  had  to  be 
deducted.  To  get  the  Futunese  to  make  this  free 
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was  something  achieved ;  but  some  evil-disposed 
person,  lately  returned  from  Queensland,  said  the 
missionary  would  keep  the  money  received  for  it 
for  himself.  I  defended  myself  so  warmly  that  the 
natives  were  offended — they  were  so  easily  offended — 
and  Yarai  proposed  they  should  smash  the  casks ; 
but  they  ended  by  giving  us  a  present  of  bananas 
to  appease  our  anger.  A  return  was  made,  and  the 
trouble  was  over.  The  Futunese  were  dependent 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  arrowroot,  with  some  help 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  their 
books,  and  for  the  material  for  building  their  church. 

The  excitement  arising  from  the  murder  did  not 
die  down.  The  canoe  was  "  cut " ;  it  had  to  be 
"  carried/'  That  is,  the  island,  including  those 
made  outcasts,  must  unite  in  feasting  as  a  pledge  of 
maintaining  peace,  and  preventing  disease-making. 
The  friends  of  Saula  Sore  refused  to  feast,  and  I 
encouraged  them  in  resisting ;  for  it  seemed  horrible 
to  feast  over  a  murder.  Times  without  number, 
Kavahe  and  others  brought  food  as  a  bait  to  "  carry 
the  canoe,"  threatening  trouble  if  it  was  refused ; 
but  it  was  left  untouched.  Yarai  went  to  talk  over 
it  with  Anipaki,  the  chief  of  Isia.  The  discussion 
became  heated,  and  Anipaki  said,  "  Go  abroad." 
Yarai  retorted,  "  Go  abroad  yourself."  They  parted 
in  anger,  and  Yarai  ordered  his  young  men  to  shoot 
Anipaki  if  he  came  to  Ipau. 

Mangau,  our  former  cook,  was  appointed  Saula 's 
body-guard,  and  wherever  he  went  Mangau  followed 
him,  armed  with  a  musket. 

I  had  begun  in  September  to  translate  "  Acts," 
hoping  to  send  the  MS.  to  Sydney  in  December.  But 
the  interruptions  from  native  troubles  were  innunaer- 
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able.  The  Isians  sent  a  message  to  Ipau  that  they 
were  coming  to  fight.  Nalau,  in  great  excitement, 
said  to  me,  "  Missi,  we  want  to  fight  the  Isians  ;  we 
would  like  to  shoot  some  of  them."  Peace  was 
restored  with  great  difficulty. 

Toso  delighted  in  telling  of  threatening  war,  and 
gloatingly  told  that  Kapai,  Saula  Sore's  brother,  was 
to  be  shot  for  disease-making.  Hearing  of  a  great 
gathering  in  Imounga  discussing  the  question,  Habena 
and  myself  went  to  plead  for  peace,  trying  to  assure 
them  that  Rapai  was  innocent. 

"  Go  back,"  said  Nauiakasi,  a  fine,  pleasant- 
looking  man,  an  orator  of  considerable  influence,  and 
a  worshipper,  "  and  tell  them  to  carry  the  canoe." 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that ;  but  you  can  have  peace 
without  the  canoe." 

"  If  all  were  of  your  mind  it  would  be  well." 

After  a  long  debate  calm  was  restored,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  translation. 

School  was  poorly  attended.  The  Candidates' 
Class  was  discontinued.  There  was  a  general  going 
back  to  heathenism.  Sabbath  desecration  was  fre- 
quent. The  natives  were  in  constant  terror  of  being 
shot.  Each  morning,  they  related  attempts  made 
to  shoot  them  during  the  night.  The  highways  were 
blocked  and  after  dark  natives  were  posted  to  throw 
stones  to  prevent  unseen  enemies  from  crossing  the 
barrier.  They  prohibited  Habena  from  shooting 
flying  foxes  at  night.  The  report  of  a  musket  caused 
the  men  to  start  as  if  the  bullets  were  intended  for 
them. 

Every  night  I  met  my  pundits  to  go  over  the 
translation.  It  was  planting  time,  and  they  were 
tired  after  working  all  day.  Roroveka  was  so  sleepy 
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one  night  that  I  turned  my  attention  to  Popoina, 
and  went  on,  oblivious  of  Roroveka,  until  we  came 
to  the  passage  in  Acts  xx.  9,  "  A  certain  young 
man,  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep 
.  .  .  fell  down,"  when  we  were  startled  by  a  loud 
thud.  We  turned  and  saw  Roroveka  picking  himself 
up  from  the  floor.  '  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 
He  had  been  half  asleep,  but  was  thoroughly  awake 
now.  "  I  was  like  the  man  you  were  reading  about !  " 
Popoina  laughed  so  heartily  that  the  lesson  was 
stopped  for  the  night.  "  To  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
just  as  Missi  was  reading  about  the  man  falling  he 
should  fall  too  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! }1  The  incident  was 
retailed  in  the  public  square,  and  for  long  Roroveka 
was  called  Eutychus. 

Wearied  with  the  constant  threats  of  war,  Ipau  at 
length  gave  way,  and  agreed  to  "  carry  the  canoe." 
Yarai  was  appointed  a  leader,  and  director  of  the 
feasting.  Saula  Sore  stayed  in  Yarai's  premises,  and 
Nailo  became  his  guardian.  Saula,  my  "  pundit," 
alone  took  no  part  in  the  feasting.  I  urged  Yarai 
unceasingly  to  give  it  up.  Between  the  missionary 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chiefs  on  the  other,  he  was 
sometimes  at  his  wits'  end.  One  day  he  said  to  me, 
"  I  am  so  angry  about  '  carrying  the  canoe  '  that  I 
would  like  to  kill  some  one." 

"  Why  don't  you  leave  it,  then  ?  ': 

Saula  Sore,  who  was  present,  said,  "  Missi,  don't 
think  that  he  is  not  annoyed  at  it.  Yarai  is  dead 
with  the  work  of  the  canoe." 

Then  Yarai  said,  "  That  was  a  bad  word  I  said." 

"  What  word  ?  '; 

"  That  I  would  like  to  kill  some  one." 

"  Yes,  it  was  :  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the 
canoe." 
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One  Sabbath  morning  some  natives  from  Imounga 
brought  a  string  of  huge  fish,  caught  in  the  night, 
into  the  public  square,  as  the  people  were  coming  out 
of  church. 

"  Send  them  away,"  I  said  to  Yarai.  But  he  put 
on  a  bold  face,  and  said  to  his  young  men,  "  Take 
the  fish  to  Iraro."  They  carried  them  there,  and 
they  were  cooked  that  night.  But  alas  for  their 
joy  over  the  fish !  They  had  rotted  with  the  heat, 
and  were  all  thrown  to  the  pigs.  They  had  to  be 
paid  for,  all  the  same,  and  next  day  natives  crowded 
into  the  square  to  receive  an  exchange  in  bananas, 
cocoanuts,  and  sugar-cane.  An  oration  was  made, 
asking  them  to  stop  bewitching  Popoina,  who  was 
ill.  This  was  the  first  heathen  council  in  Ipau  for 
years ;  and  though  Yarai  assured  me  there  would 
be  none,  it  was  apparently  held  by  his  advice.  So 
enslaved  was  he  by  "  carrying  the  canoe." 

Kavahe  was  the  go-between  from  Isia  to  Ipau,  and 
he  rarely  came  to  Yarai  without  my  rebuking  him 
for  his  diligence  in  heathenism.  Once  or  twice  he 
went  away  crying.  I  was  thankful  for  those  tears ; 
for  it  had  seemed  impossible  for  Futunese  to  weep. 

One  of  our  girls  fled  to  perform  a  heathen  ceremony. 
Saloki  had  gone  to  rest  for  a  little  with  her  friends. 
Laku  was  unwell,  and  we  had  only  Toso  as  servant. 
The  Aneityumese  women  were  seldom  of  much  use. 
Nilumagan  was  too  old ;  the  second  was  sick ;  the 
third  was  delicate ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers 
of  evil  were  plotting  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
the  translation  of  Acts  before  the  coming  of  the 
Davspring.  But  the  ship  came  late,  and  the  manu- 
script was  ready. 

The  people  of  Ipau  now  gave  a  "  collection  " — the 
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first  in  the  history  of  Futuna — for  the  Shaikh  Othman 
Mission,  near  Aden,  originated  by  the  late  Hon.  I. 
Keith  Falconer.  Few  had  money,  but  they  brought 
fowls,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  one  or  two  brought  pine- 
apples, and  two  gave  silver.  The  equivalent  was 
only  7s.  9dL,  but  it  indicated  an  improvement  in  the 
people,  for  they  would  not  have  given  anything  two 
or  three  years  before.  The  three  Aneityumese 
teachers  gave  16s.  out  of  their  salary,  and  the  amount 
of  £1  3s.  9rf.  was  sent  to  the  home  Church.  There  was 
an  amusing  sequel.  Nakki  had  given  her  mite  to 
the  collection,  and,  native-like,  thinking  that  payment 
would  be  given,  came  a  while  after,  asking,  "  Has  that 
missionary  sent  anything  in  return  for  what  I  gave  ?  " 
Poor  Nakki !  She  was  enthralled  by  native  ideas ; 
but  she  was  the  only  one  who  expected  to  be  repaid 
for  the  collection. 

In  February,  1888,  a  trading  vessel  landed  fifteen 
natives  of  Tanna  for  a  visit  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  days  lengthened  to  nearly  two  weeks.  Tired  of 
waiting,  the  Tannese  grew  suspicious  of  one  another, 
and  plotted  to  shoot  those  who  had  suggested  the 
visit.  Some  were  noted  heathens,  and  one  had 
taken  part  in  many  murders.  They  smoked  all  day, 
and  when  their  tobacco  was  finished,  they  came  to 
the  mission  house  for  a  supply.  I  could  not  give 
it  to  them.  They  looked  disappointed,  and  went 
away  in  silence. 

About  half-past  two  next  morning  we  were  roused 
out  of  sleep  by  a  loud  crying  outside.  Annie,  Habena's 
wife,  came  saying,  "  The  goats'  house  is  finished  with 
fire."  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  saw  the  house  a 
mass  of  flame.  We  thought  of  the  Tannese,  and 
said, "  This  is  the  result  of  their  displeasure."  Hastily 
dressing,  I  roused  Tatavaka.  The  cries  of  the  goats 
had  now  ceased,  and  Natuthi  came  with  his  back  all 
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burned.  He,  having  been  roused  from  sleep  by 
hordes  of  jumping  Lilliputians — a  tormenting  race 
very  numerous  in  the  islands — was  the  first  to  see 
the  fire,  and  he  called  Habena.  Then,  poor,  kind, 
but  foolish  man,  he  tried  to  remove  the  stones  from 
the  wall  to  make  a  way  for  the  goats  to  escape,  and 
the  burning  thatch  fell  upon  him.  Habena,  with 
more  sense,  undid  the  gate.  The  goats  rushed  to  the 
opening,  but  meeting  the  darkness,  went  back 
inside.  Some  Futunese,  who  were  asleep  at  the 
sea,  now  came  up,  and  helped  to  drive  them  out. 

At  daylight,  two  goats  were  found  dead  inside  : 
the  rest  had  fled  to  the  bush.  But  the  loss  of  the 
goats  was  little.  The  loss  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  greatly  troubled  us.  When  we  met  them 
next  morning,  they  looked  another  way.  They  made 
no  sign  of  regret  at  what  happened,  and  spoke  no 
word  of  sympathy.  I  referred  to  this  in  church, 
and  Fatapa,  now  our  cook,  called  me,  and  said, 
"  Missi,  don't  think  we  are  not  sorry :  we  do  not 
speak  much ;  it  is  the  way  with  the  Futunese/' 
This  somewhat  reassured  us,  and  we  were  thankful 
for  his  kindness  in  telling  us. 

The  Tannese  defended  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  incendiarism,  and  the  blame  was  laid  upon  the 
Isians.  Natives  of  several  districts  had  lately  been 
stoning,  spearing,  and  otherwise  ill-using  the  goats. 
Since  the  outburst  of  heathenism,  the  natives  had 
grown  haughty  and  impudent.  They  could  not  bear 
to  be  reproved.  When  fault  was  found  with  their 
work  they  said,  "  If  I  am  bad,  get  another  in  my 
place." 

Not  knowing  what  might  happen  next,  we  placed 
a  few  articles  each  night  by  our  bedside,  so  that  if 
our  dwelling-house  were  set  on  fire,  we  could  snatch 
them,  along  with  our  children,  and  rush  out.  We 
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kept  no  arms  of  any  kind  in  the  mission  house. 
Popoina,  however,  and  some  young  men  kept  an 
armed  watch  for  several  nights,  but  they  soon  tired. 
Once  we  awoke  simultaneously,  fancying  the  roof 
was  crackling  as  with  fire,  but  it  was  nothing. 

Shortly  after  the  fire,  a  "  tapu  "  was  noticed  at 
our  premises,  signifying  that  we  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  island.  This  put  our  blood  up.  We  determined 
not  to  leave  at  the  will  of  a  few  ill-disposed  people, 
and  I  pulled  out  the  reeds  before  the  natives  and 
threw  them  away. 

Two  days  later  "  Sail,  ho  !  "  resounded  through  the 
district.  The  vessel  had  returned.  The  Tannese 
went  on  board,  and  four  Futunese  went  with  them. 

When  it  was  noised  throughout  the  island  that 
a  "  tapu  "  had  been  placed  before  the  mission  pre- 
mises, many  of  the  natives  were  angry.  The  lasoans 
came,  saying,  "  Missi,  don't  leave  us,  stay  to  teach 
us  " — one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  yet  said  to 
us.  Anipaki,  thinking  more  of  material  things  than 
spiritual,  said,  "  You  are  like  a  ship,  Missi ;  we  get 
foreign  things  from  you.  If  you  go  away  we  can't 
get  them." 

It  was  found  very  difficult  to  bring  the  goats 
together  again.  They  were  as  wild  as  deer,  and  from 
the  pain  of  their  burns,  careered  madly  through  the 
bush.  The  natives  blew  the  conch  shell  each  evening, 
calling  the  men  to  bring  the  goats  home.  The  lack 
of  milk,  and  the  frequent  epidemics,  affected  our 
children's  health ;  but  gradually,  when  the  goats 
became  tame  and  the  children's  needs  were  supplied, 
health  returned. 

The  fire  introduced  a  new  cause  of  trouble.  Popoina 
blamed  some  young  men  in  the  district.  They  took 
offence.  Just  then  a  boat  came  from  Aneityum 
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seeking  labour.  The  young  men  were  fretting  over 
the  work  the  feast  entailed,  and  they  wanted  to  get 
away  from  Futuna.  Here  was  their  opportunity ; 
and  scarcely  knowing  where  they  were  going,  or 
what  they  were  going  for,  ten  went  into  the  boat. 
Our  cook  left  the  half-cooked  breakfast,  and  hid 
in  the  boat  until  it  was  clear  of  land.  Mangau's  wife 
knew  nothing  of  her  husband's  intention  until  she 
saw  him  in  the  boat.  She  clung  weeping  to  the 
gunwale,  but  was  forced  away.  The  majority  of 
the  men  were  our  scholars — our  hope  for  coming 
teachers.  Now  they  were  gone,  and  we  went  back 
to  teach  with  saddened  hearts.  The  natives  who 
remained  were  disheartened,  and  Yarai  proposed  to 
live  with  the  heathen  in  Imounga ;  but  this  was 
overruled.  The  "  carrying  of  the  canoe  "  was  bring- 
ing its  own  punishment.  Within  ten  months — that 
is,  since  the  murder — twenty  natives  had  left  the 
island.  The  boat  came  from  Aneityum  for  another 
batch,  but  the  chiefs  forbade  any  leaving  and  the 
boat  went  back  empty. 

We  were  cheered  by  the  visit  of  a  British  man-of- 
war — the  first  that  had  come  since  our  arrival  in 
Futuna.  But  we  said  nothing  about  the  burning  of 
the  goats'  house. 

The  time  for  making  arrowroot  again  arrived. 
Popoina  was  absent  in  the  Dayspring.  Yarai,  en- 
tangled with  the  "  canoe/'  said,  "  I  will  stay  to  build 
a  house  for  the  feast  "  ;  but  I  said  decidedly,  "  Yarai, 
if  you  do  not  go  with  us,  I'll  stay."  He  postponed 
the  house-building,  and  came  with  us.  But  the 
natives  were  slow  in  helping.  One  morning,  Nauni, 
waiting  long  in  the  square  for  them,  yelled  in  great 
anger.  Some  came  only  for  a  day  or  two  :  they  were 
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be  larger  than  theirs. 

While  we  were  at  work,  the  water  became  so  dirty 
that  several  natives  were  sent  up  the  hill  to  see  what 
was  wrong.  They  said,  "  It  was  a  rat  or  a  pig  that 
crossed  the  stream !  "  But  two  boys  saw  a  woman 
stirring  up  the  mud  with  a  stick.  She  ran  away  on 
being  seen,  but  came  back  again.  Roroveka  went 
up,  and  found  it  was  Yalima,  Popoina's  daughter. 
She  fled,  and  did  not  return.  The  workers  were 
very  angry,  and  would  have  soused  her  with  water 
had  she  been  near.  The  work  had  to  be  given  up 
for  the  day  ;  but  at  night,  unwilling  that  the  arrow- 
root should  be  lost,  I  asked  Yarai : 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  ': 

"  I  don't  know,  Missi ;    shall  I  tie  Yalima  ?  ': 
"  No,  call  the  people  to  work  by  moonlight." 
At  once  Basiva,  his  wife,  blew  the  conch  shell,  and 
screamed  out,   "  Come  to  work  at  the  arrowroot, 
spoiled  by  Yalima."    And  so  the  lost  day's  work 
was  finished  in  the  moonlight. 

Next  day,  Leipanita  said  :  "  Inquire  if  Yalima  did 
this  of  her  own  accord,  or  did  any  one  send  her.  If 
they  did,  we  from  Iraro  are  not  coming  back."  But 
she  had  simply  quarrelled  with  her  husband  over 
the  cooking  of  their  food  and  revenged  herself  on 
the  missionary  and  people.  The  arrowroot  con- 
tribution amounted  to  only  439  Ib. — much  less  than 
the  preceding  year. 

We  now  heard  that  the  goats'  house  had  been 
burned  by  Saula  Sore.  He  was  jealous  of  the  goat- 
herds, as  they  had  been  flirting  with  Namuli,  whom 
he  had  taken  to  be  his  second  wife,  after  Basulu's 
death ;  and,  in  revenge,  he  set  the  goats'  house  on 
fire.  The  flirts  were  not  the  sufferers,  but  the  mission- 
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ary  and  his  wife,  and  especially  their  innocent  children. 
But  native  revenge  is  cruel  and  unmerciful.  We 
never  heard  who  put  the  "  tapu "  at  the  mission 
premises,  but  probably  it  was  Saula  Sore. 

At  this  time  a  girl  living  near  us  became  insane. 
She  stealthily  entered  the  children's  bedroom  once 
or  twice  at  night,  with  a  long  pole  in  her  hand.  She 
talked  little  in  her  own  language,  but,  sad  to  say, 
swore  volubly  in  English,  learned  from  natives  who 
came  back  from  Queensland  with  the  "  white  man's 
civilisation."  It  was  disquieting  to  have  such  a 
night  visitor ;  but  her  father  took  her  away  quickly, 
and  bound  her  hands.  She  lived  with  Tamanu,  an 
old  witch  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Futunese.  From 
all  districts  they  brought  fowls  and  other  food  to 
pay  her  to  remove  sickness.  She  was  a  professed 
worshipper,  but  practised  heathenism  as  if  she  had 
never  entered  church.  She  and  the  mother  essayed 
to  drive  out  the  spirits  which  turned  the  girl's  head. 
The  witch  stood  on  one  side  and  yelled,  while  the 
mother,  on  the  other,  wrought  herself  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  that  she  could  only  sway  to  and  fro, 
and  the  mad  girl  in  the  middle,  laughing  merrily, 
looked  the  sanest  of  the  three. 

That  night  Tamanu  awoke  Ipau,  calling,  in  a  tre- 
mendous voice,  upon  the  spirits  to  leave  the  district. 
"  Away,"  she  yelled  again,  as  she  swept  them  out. 

The  girl  improved,  but  the  mother  became  hope- 
lessly mad,  and  ultimately  starved  herself  to  death. 
Every  night  we  were  roused  from  sleep  by  her  screams, 
and  Tamanu's  yells.  With  such  a  neighbour  so  near 
us  there  was  danger  of  fire.  Once  the  woman  threw 
a  burning  cocoanut  leaf  into  our  garden,  and  I  often 
went  round  our  premises  to  see  that  no  smoulder- 
ing wood  was  left  lying  about. 
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Then  a  huge  feast  with  thirty  pigs  was  made  near 
us,  and  the  night-singing,  the  yells  of  the  sorceress, 
and  the  screams  of  the  mad  woman,  left  us  little  sleep. 

The  continual  feasting  greatly  hindered  Christian 
work.  When  I  went  to  Imatangi  on  Sabbath,  few 
appeared  at  church,  but  their  premises  were  like 
shambles  with  slaughtered  pigs ;  and  they  were 
chopping  firewood,  shouting  and  working  as  if  the 
Lord's  day  were  unknown. 

The  feasting  was  becoming  an  increasing  strain 
on  the  people.  Some  were  tired  of  carrying  food 
and  heavy  pigs  over  the  dangerous  tracks.  The 
canoe  was  "  carried "  to  prevent  disease-making, 
stealing,  war,  and  evil  generally.  But  there  was 
more  stealing,  more  immorality,  more  fear  and 
suspicion  of  disease-making ;  and  there  were  more 
rumours  of  war  than  before  the  murder.  Instead  of 
better  health,  the  sick  died  through  neglect.  Some 
became  ill  through  the  protracted  labour  of  feasting, 
and  consumption  followed,  which  spread  until  Iraro 
was  at  length  left  literally  without  inhabitants. 
Heathenism  was  on  its  trial,  and  it  failed  miserably. 
Looking  back  upon  that  troublous  time,  the  Christian 
people  are  convinced  that  they  were  wasting  food 
and  injuring  themselves. 

The  chief  orator  at  their  palavers  was  Nasaua, 
now  very  old,  but  still  bearing  traces  of  a  once  hand- 
some face  and  figure,  and  with  his  flowing  white  beard 
he  looked  almost  venerable.  We  could  never  get 
a  word  with  him.  Once,  he  hung  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  on  barter-day,  talking  to  those  near 
him,  but  speedily  disappeared.  Vareto  told  us  that 
he  said  "  he  would  like  to  eat  us."  He  seemed  always 
shy  of  us,  and,  truth  to  tell,  we  were  shy  of  him. 
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Though  we  came  into  frequent  contact  with  mur- 
derers in  the  island,  we  always  shuddered  when  we 
saw  Nasaua,  the  man  who  killed  the  servants  of  God. 
Then  we  missed  him,  and  heard  that  he  was  dead. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  sharks 
had  been  seen  devouring  it.  Like  all  the  Imoungans 
of  that  generation,  he  died  in  heathenism,  the  last 
of  the  murderers  of  the  Samoan  teachers.  Kautiama 
had  died  some  years  before  our  arrival. 

Popoina  had  by  this  time  returned  home,  and  one 
day  he  said,  "  Missi,  the  *  canoe  '  is  finished.  Some 
are  complaining  that  Yarai  is  weak,  and  he  is  going 
to  draw  out  of  it."  Nauiakasi  came  from  lasoa  to 
win  Yarai  back  again,  and  I  went  to  urge  him  not 
to  yield. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  take  some  yams  to  lasoa, 
Yarai  ?  "  asked  Nauiakasi. 

"  No,  I  am  finished." 

"  Will  you  not  come  to  meet  me,  when  I  bring  some 
here  ?  "  * 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  will  go  away." 

I  scolded  Nauiakasi  in  plain  language  for  keeping 
up  heathenism.  He  took  all  I  said  in  good  part,  for 
he  was  always  in  good  temper,  but  left  rather  sadly  ; 
for,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  old  heathen  ways, 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  feasts.  When  he  had  gone, 
Wotu,  glad  that  the  feasting  was  over,  said,  "He 
will  not  come  back  again ;  it  is  '  tapu '  for  a  chief 
to  break  his  word."  This,  as  far  as  Ipau  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  last  of  the  feasting  in  the  "  canoe." 
In  other  districts  it  went  on  for  years. 

The  drag  upon  the  schools  and  church  services 
was  now  taken  ofi .  The  translation  of  Acts,  brought 
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back  by  the  Dayspring,  was  read  each  morning  with 
increasing  interest.  School  was  held  for  the  young 
in  several  districts,  and  five  children  came  daily  from 
Iraro  to  attend  school  at  Ipau.  At  7  p.m.  my  wife 
had  a  class  for  girls.  I  held  a  mixed  class  at  8  p.m., 
and  almost  all  in  the  district  attended  regularly. 

Hymn-writing,  hitherto  unattempted  owing  to  its 
difficulty,  was  begun,  and  "  There  is  no  Name," 
"  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,"  and  other  hymns  were 
translated.  They  became  immensely  popular,  and 
were  sung,  not  only  at  worship,  but  on  the  paths 
and  at  work.  But  the  best  comment  on  them  was 
by  Nanima,  Natuthi's  wife,  who  said,  "  The  hymns 
are  like  prayers;  and  they  tell  about  Jesus." 

The  young  were  beginning  to  pray  at  home,  and 
some  closed  the  lessons  at  school  with  prayer,  taking 
it  in  rotation.  They  learned  to  repeat  Scripture 
passages,  and  showed  intelligence  in  their  answers 
on  the  lessons.  The  Candidates'  Class  was  resumed, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1889  the  work  was  more 
advanced  in  Ipau  than  it  had  yet  been.  Our  prayers 
were  being  answered. 

The  whole  mission  house  was  repaired  and  thatched 
anew.  A  garden  was  laid  out  with  coral  walks  ;  and 
roses,  geraniums,  and  other  flowers  grew  profusely, 
to  the  delight  of  our  children.  But  on  January  29, 
1889,  we  were,  for  a  time,  rendered  homeless,  and 
left  without  church  or  school. 


CHAPTEE   VI 

THE  HURRICANE 

Signs  of  coming  hurricane — Church,  school,  and  out-houses  destroyed — 
The  centre  of  the  hurricane — Flight— Sheltered  in  a  native  hut — 
Tatavaka  and  the  aneroid — Mission  house  in  ruins — Sympathy  of 
the  people — Making  the  house  habitable — Beginning  of  a  change 
in  the  people — Answered  prayers — The  turning-point  in  Futuna. 

THE  clear  tropical  sky  had  grown  dark  and  lowering, 
and  great  masses  of  heavy  clouds  were  borne  swiftly 
by  the  south-east  wind.  Habena,  returning  on 
Sunday  night  from  Imatangi,  said  the  sea  was  rising 
fast,  and  it  looked  like  a  hurricane.  It  was  now 
the  season  for  cyclones,  those  terrible  circular  storms 
travelling  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  letters  of  the  early 
missionaries  we  had  read  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
devastation  following  their  track.  Tatavaka  told 
us  how,  in  Aneityum,  in  his  youth,  they  were  reduced 
to  eating  roots  after  hurricanes ;  and  Annie  said 
the  trees  looked,  the  day  after,  as  if  fire  had  swept 
over  the  land.  Gales  we  had  already  experienced ; 
but  a  hurricane  was  some  dreadful,  stupendous  com- 
motion of  nature  outside  our  ken. 

Next  day  the  sky  grew  darker  and  more  threaten- 
ing. Out  at  sea  we  could  faintly  descry,  through  the 
mist,  long  tremendous  billows  as  they  curled  towards 
the  shore,  and  the  noise  as  they  beat  against  the 
rocks  was  deafening,  literally  shaking  the  window 
panes.  Never,  at  home  or  abroad,  before  or  since, 
have  I  seen  such  an  appalling  sea. 
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That  night  we  could  get  little  sleep.  The  wind, 
at  first  like  a  distant  moan,  now  roared  and  howled 
around  us.  By  morning  the  iron  was  flying  off 
the  kitchen.  The  aneroid  had  gone  down  to  29.00 — 
an  inch  below  normal — and  was  falling  rapidly. 
Leaves  and  branches  were  torn  from  the  trees,  birds 
were  swept  before  the  blast ;  the  rain,  mingled  with 
spray,  struck  our  faces  like  driving  sleet,  and  forced 
us  inside.  The  thatch  was  lifted  from  the  roof,  and 
the  rain  poured  through  the  chinks.  The  house 
girls  gave  up  the  struggle  to  bind  it  down.  Pictures, 
clothing,  and  books  were  put  under  the  beds  for 
safety.  The  children's  cots  were  removed  to  drier 
places.  Outside  buildings  began  to  give  way ;  the 
fowl-shed,  the  goats'  house,  and  church  all  went 
down.  The  mission  house  still  withstood  the  storm, 
and  in  spite  of  the  discomfort  we  were  not  alarmed. 
The  children  were  delighted  with  the  swaying  cocoa- 
nuts,  the  flying  branches,  and  a  stream  that  flowed 
through  the  lobby.  The  wind,  still  from  the  south- 
east, blew  in  great  gusts  until  noon,  and  then  there 
was  a  sudden,  death-like  calm.  One  side  of  the 
cyclone  had  passed  over  us,  and  now  we  were  in  the 
centre. 

Popoina  and  some  other  natives  came  in  to  see 
how  we  had  fared.  '  We  are  all  in  the  same  plight," 
he  said,  on  seeing  the  torn  thatch  and  the  wet  floors. 
He  seemed  to  think  the  storm  was  over,  but  I  said, 
"  The  faringoi  (aneroid)  says  '  No/  J 

For  nearly  three  hours  the  calm  continued — an 
unusually  long  interval.  Then  the  wind  blew  sud- 
denly from  the  opposite  direction — the  north-west — 
with  redoubled  force.  In  the  morning  it  had  been 
"  playing "  at  a  hurricane ;  now  it  was  in  right 
earnest :  then  the  front  of  the  house  was  sheltered  ; 
now  it  was  exposed,  I  nailed  doors  and  windows, 
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and  we  moved  to  the  quieter  dining-room  behind, 
and  tried  to  get  some  food. 

Tatavaka  appeared  outside,  all  wet  and  shivering, 
having  come  from  Isia.  '  Will  the  house  stand  ?  '' 
I  shouted  to  him.  "  Yes,  it  is  quite  firm,"  he  said, 
and  sought  shelter.  Noticing  that  the  wind  had 
suddenly  increased  in  the  lobby,  I  rushed  and  looked 
out.  The  verandah  was  gone  !  I  opened  the  bed- 
room door.  The  window  was  broken  ;  the  partition 
was  gaping  and  swaying  violently ;  the  whole  front 
was  tottering  from  end  to  end.  Rushing  back  I 
said,  "  We  must  fly,  the  house  is  falling/'  Leaving 
the  untasted  meal,  we  went  to  the  store,  the  most 
sheltered  part  of  the  building  ;  but  it  too  was  shaking. 
We  ran  to  an  out-house,  but  it  threatened  momentarily 
to  fall.  Without  a  place  of  security,  I  feared  we  might 
have  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open,  and  I  trembled 
for  the  children. 

Just  then  Basiva,  Saloki's  mother,  appeared. 
"  Have  you  any  place  of  safety  ?  "  I  asked.  '*  We 
can  stand  in  the  gutter,  and  hold  on  by  the  rafters," 
she  said.  Poor  comfort,  indeed !  but  I  thought, 
If  you  can  live  there  so  can  we,  and  said,  "  Send 
some  one  to  help  the  '  lady  missi/  '•  My  wife  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  get  some  blankets,  and, 
hurriedly  wrapping  the  children  in  them,  she  handed 
one  to  each  girl,  taking  Willie,  thirteen  months  old, 
herself,  while  I  carried  a  bag  of  biscuits.  The  house 
to  which  we  were  going  was  near  the  public  square, 
just  over  our  fence.  The  girls  went  first,  and  Saula 
Sore  came  and  helped  my  wife  along  the  path,  now 
blocked  by  fallen  trees.  One  of  her  shoes  stuck  in 
the  mud,  but  she  did  not  wait  to  pull  it  out.  As  she 
entered  the  hut,  Basiva  removed  two  pigs  from  it. 

I  stood  outside  for  a  few  minutes  watching  the 
storm.  Trees  bent  and  crashed  above  ;  the  ground 
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was  strewn  with  broken  branches.  The  wind,  louder 
than  the  loudest  thunder,  roared  like  hundreds  of 
angry  lions.  The  sea  boomed  and  thundered  against 
the  rocks.  The  trunks  of  the  cocoanut  trees  bowed 
almost  double,  like  sentient  beings  in  pain ;  their 
leaves  lashed  each  other,  as  if  in  anger,  scattering 
the  nuts  to  the  ground.  It  was  awe-inspiring,  terri- 
fying. 

That  night,  twenty-three  people  found  refuge  in 
the  little  hut.  Our  children  were  quite  happy  in 
their  strange  surroundings,  and  examined  the  spears 
and  muskets  leaning  against  the  thatch,  while  natives 
looked  interestedly  on.  A  fire  in  the  hut  was  put 
out,  as  the  smoke  hurt  our  eyes.  I  sent  Tatavaka 
for  my  aneroid,  left  hanging  in  the  study.  When  I 
read  it  last,  it  was  about  28.00,  so  that  it  had  fallen 
about  2  inches — a  remarkable  fall.  He  returned 
with  his  head  cut,  bringing  a  mirror  \  "  My  love  to 
you  all,"  he  said  to  us,  "  your  house  is  not."  Nailo 
looked  in,  and  said,  "  The  houses  in  Ifanua  (a  few  yards 
away)  are  finished."  We  thought  they  were  swept 
away,  and  pitied  the  people ;  but  it  was  a  native 
exaggeration  for  saying  that  the  houses  were  leaking 
badly.  "  This  house  will  stand,"  said  Basiva ; 
"  there  is  danger  from  the  cocoanut  trees  only." 
How  much  danger  there  was  from  these  we  saw  next 
day.  A  tree  had  crashed  right  through  the  roof 
of  a  house  within  a  few  feet  of  the  occupant. 

We  had  worship  in  Futunese,  and  asked  that  God 
would  take  care  of  us  during  the  night.  Wearied 
and  drowsy  after  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
day,  I  lay  down,  wet  as  I  was,  on  the  mat  spread  on 
the  ground,  with  the  bag  of  biscuits  for  a  pillow, 
and  quickly  fell  asleep.  My  wife  could  not  sleep  so 
easily.  Her  thoughts  turned  to  the  house,  now 
probably  a  ruin?  which  for  six  years  ha.d  been  our 
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home,  where  our  four  children  were  born.  Packed, 
as  we  were,  like  sardines  in  a  box,  there  was  little 
room  to  move,  and  I  was  roughly  awakened  in  the 
night  by  a  kick  in  the  face  from  one  of  the  natives. 
The  wind  still  roared  outside.  Madgie  awoke,  asking 
for  a  drink.  But  the  water  was  finished.  "  There's 
water  in  the  bedroom/ '  she  said.  '  We  have  no 
bedroom  now,  Madgie/'  said  her  mother.  But 
Saloki,  always  ready,  looked  round  and  found  a 
cocoanut  and  cracked  it,  and  after  a  refreshing 
drink  Madgie  went  off  to  sleep  again. 

All  night  long  while  we  lay,  Nailo  watched  outside, 
binding  down  the  thatch.    With  the  dawn,  we  arose 
to  survey  the  havoc  done  by  the  storm.    The  wind, 
still  from  the  north-west,  had  almost  died  away ; 
the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  came  out,  smiling 
on  the  ruin.    The  ground  was  carpeted  with  oranges 
and    cocoanuts ;     the    trees    were    leafless ;     great 
trunks  of  uprooted  or  broken  trees  lay  scattered 
around.    The    fences   were    all    down.     The    wreck 
and  ruin  in  our  premises  were  unspeakable.    The 
whole  front  of  the  building  had  fallen.     One  end 
had  been  tossed  15  feet  back,  the  walls  demolished, 
and  the  roof  thrown  down  on  the  floor.     The  middle, 
in  its  fall,  knocked  in  the  end  of  the  back  wing.    The 
beds  were  bent  and  twisted ;    and  books,  clothing, 
and  pictures  were  buried  in  lime.    Furniture,  chairs, 
sofas,  were  lying  crushed  and  broken.    The  weather- 
board school-house  had  been  thrown  topsy-turvy, 
and  wrenched  to  pieces.    The  garden,  which  was 
ablaze   with   bloom   the   morning   before,  was   now 
dotted  with  bushes  blackened  with  spray,  or  torn 
up  by  the  roots.    As  we  stood  sadly  surveying  the 
ruins  of  our  home,  we  felt  thankful  that  God  had 
answered    our   prayer    for   protection.    Saula    said, 
"  We  were  expecting  nothing  but  death  in  the  night." 
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However,  no  one  had  been  killed,  no  one  was  hurt, 
and  our  stores  of  food  were  safe. 

The  natives  began  to  gather,  and  looked  aghast 
at  the  destruction.  Our  belongings  lay  open  before 
them,  and  some  decked  themselves  with  the  bed- 
curtains,  now  torn  to  ribbons.  One  picked  up  a  purse 
of  money,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  handed 
it  to  us.  They  began  to  pull  out  the  books  and 
clothing  from  the  lime.  At  sight  of  every  broken 
thing  they  said,  Awe,  sheenissa  !  ("  Oh,  what  a  pity !  "). 
We  wondered  they  did  not  go  to  their  plantations, 
and  I  ventured  to  ask  Popoina,  "  Are  you  not  going 
to  see  your  gardens  ?  ''  '  We  will  go  when  there  is 
a  roof  over  your  heads/'  he  said.  Great  was  our 
surprise !  We  had  scarcely  time  to  realise  the 
damage  done,  and  yet  the  Futunese,  without  thinking 
of  their  own  losses,  were  beginning  to  repair  ours. 
Encouraged  by  their  unselfishness,  we  set  to  work. 
My  wife  got  ten  women  to  wash  the  clothes.  The 
men  cut  away  the  broken  walls  and  hauled  the 
roof  down  on  the  floor,  thus  making  a  temporary 
store  and  bedroom.  With  the  thatch,  they  mended 
the  gable  of  the  dining-room  and  repaired  the  roof. 
The  women  and  girls  carried  away  the  lime.  When 
we  offered  the  workers  food  they  said,  "  Keep  your 
food,  lest  you  should  be  hungry ;  never  mind  us." 
Then  the  natives  of  Isia  came  to  help,  and  about 
seventy  were  at  work. 

Each  evening  we  all  went  over  to  Nailo's  house 
to  sleep.  He  made  a  bed  of  reeds  for  us,  and  was  at 
the  door  to  receive  us  as  we  entered.  Saloki  thought- 
fully carried  over,  unasked,  baby's  bassinette,  a  chair, 
a  fan,  and  some  matting.  Every  one  was  kind  and 
pleasant,  willing  to  help  us  in  our  need,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  pay  them.  After  four  days  the  dining- 
room  was  finished.  A  bedroom  was  put  in  order 
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upstairs,  so  we  were  able  to  return  to  our  patched-up 
home,  and  the  natives  went  to  see  their  gardens. 

The  destruction  of  food  was  not  so  great  as  was  at 
first  feared.  There  was  no  famine.  "  There's  plenty 
of  food,"  said  an  optimistic  native — a  rare  individual 
in  the  New  Hebrides ;  "  this  hurricane  was  not  so 
big  as  some  in  the  old  days."  But  the  arrowroot 
crop  was  quite  destroyed,  and  none  was  prepared 
that  year. 

When  we  met  for  worship,  the  prayers  of  the 
Futunese  were  different  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
"  0  Lord,  be  kind  to  the  missionary,  and  his  wife 
and  children.  They  are  far  from  their  own  land, 
and  their  house  has  been  struck  by  a  hurricane.  Let 
us  not  say  any  hard  words  to  them.  Help  us  not 
to  play  with  the  worship.  Let  us  not  pick  at  the 
outside,  but  help  us  to  take  the  Centre."  That 
Centre  was  Jesus  Christ. 

We  felt  that,  at  last,  God  had  softened  their  hard 
hearts,  and  that,  through  the  hurricane.  He  was 
answering  our  prayers  and  those  of  friends  at  home 
who  had  borne  the  people  of  Futuna  before  the  throne 
of  grace.  We  thanked  God,  and  took  courage,  for 
the  TURNING-POINT  in  the  mission  history  of  Futuna 
had  now  been  reached.  > 
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Ipau — Influenza  again — Another  murder — Sustained  by  prayer — 
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FROM  the  wreckage  of  the  mission  house,  timber  was 
set  aside  to  build  a  cottage  for  an  out-station  in  Isia. 
There  we  would  be  quite  near  Imounga,  and  not  far 
from  lasoa.  The  natives  repaired  their  damaged 
huts  and  gardens,  and  rebuilt  the  three  churches. 
Until  then,  they  met  for  worship  and  school,  when 
the  weather  was  suitable,  in  the  open  air.  In  Ipau 
we  gathered  during  rain  under  our  verandah.  Our 
health  in  those  stirring  days  was  excellent. 

The  epistles  from  James  to  Jude,  and  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Revelation,  were  translated.  They 
were  much  more  difficult  than  the  narratives  in  Acts, 
and  the  work  was  slow.  When  reading  to  my  pundit 
from  1  Peter  iii.  7 — "  Giving  honour  to  the  wife  as 
unto  the  weaker  vessel " — he  corrected  me,  as  he 
thought,  saying,  "  giving  honour  .  .  .  when  she  is 
strong."  It  was  strong  women  they  wanted,  not 
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weak.    Some  copies  of  the  epistles  were  trypographed, 
and  given  out  to  those  who  could  read  manuscript. 

Popoina  had  changed  much  lately.  He  was  more 
reliable,  and  was  breaking  away  from  all  forms  of 
heathenism.  Angry  at  his  persistence  in*  attending 
the  Candidates*  Class,  Nauni  said,  '  Why  does 
Popoina  leave  us  ?  If  we  continue  feasting,  let  us 
all  do  it ;  if  we  give  it  up,  let  us  all  do  it,  and  not 
leave  one  at  a  time/'  This  was  characteristic  of 
the  Futunese.  "  They  were/'  as  Mrs.  Copeland  said, 
"  like  links  in  a  chain,  and  they  did  not  want  any 
of  the  links  to  fall  out."  Feeling  doubtful  whether 
Popoina  would  make  a  complete  breach  from  those 
who  were  still  feasting,  I  asked  Saula,  "  If  Popoina 
fails,  will  you  have  the  courage  to  join  the  church  ?  '; 

"  I  will  go  abroad  in  my  own  canoe,  with  my  own 
paddle,  and  my  own  baler."  This  meant  that  he 
would  not  be  dependent  upon,  nor  led  by,  any  other. 
I  understood  his  figurative  language,  and  thankfully 
said,  "  It  is  good."  But  Popoina  did  not  fail. 

When  the  Day  spring  came  in  April,  Dr.  Paton 
landed  with  two  new  missionaries  for  the  north  of 
the  group,  and  remained  four  days,  storm-bound. 
On  the  day  of  leaving  the  newly  built  church  was 
filled  with  hearers  from  various  districts,  and  every 
corner  was  crowded.  Others  sat  outside,  all  form- 
ing the  largest  congregation  we  had  seen  in  Futuna. 
Addresses  in  English  were  translated  to  an  audience 
which  hung  on  every  word,  and  Dr.  Paton  spoke 
to  them  in  Aniwan,  their  sister  dialect,  urging  them 
to  accept  and  cling  to  the  precious  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  timber  for  our  cottage  was  taken  by  the 
Dayspring's  boat  to  Isia,  and  carried  by  the  natives 
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up  the  precipitous  path  on  to  the  public  square, 
nearly  500  feet  above  sea  level.  Preparations  were 
then  made  for  our  FIRST  COMMUNION. 

Five  of  the  Candidates'  Class  were  chosen  as  our 
first  members.  They  had  been  under  observation 
almost  from  the  time  of  landing,  and  we  marked 
their  changed  lives.  Popoina  said  he  had  given 
himself  to  Jesus,  and  trusted  in  Him  as  his  Saviour. 
Saula's  knowledge  of  sin,  saving  grace,  and  the  new 
heart  was  perhaps  clearer  than  Popoina 's.  "  The 
Christian/'  he  said,  "  might  commit  sin,  but  hated 
it,  was  grieved  when  he  yielded  to  it,  and  turned 
from  it."  Teiau,  his  wife,  had  relinquished  heathen- 
ism and  wished  to  serve  Jesus.  Roroveka  had 
already  given  proof  of  a  change  of  heart.  Before  the 
murderer  of  Basulu,  his  nephew — or  in  native  lan- 
guage, his  son — was  known  he  said,  "  I  would  like 
to  shake  hands  with  the  man  who  killed  my  son,  and 
ask  him  to  give  up  heathenism  and  help  in  spreading 
the  '  Good  Word '  in  Futuna."  Who  among  us,  if  in 
similar  circumstances,  could  do  the  same  ?  Laku 
we  regarded  as  our  first  convert. 

These  five  were  baptized,  along  with  two  infant 
children  of  the  teachers,  one  Sabbath  morning  in 
May  1889,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  celebrated.  Laku,  owing  to  her  youth,  was  not 
admitted  to  full  communion  until  later.  It  was  a 
glad  day  when  twelve  of  us,  including  the  Aneit- 
yumese,  four  Futunese,  and  ourselves,  sat  to  com- 
memorate the  dying  love  of  Jesus  and  confess  our 
faith  in  Him.  There  were  no  ornamental  silver- 
plated  vessels,  but  the  wine  was  passed  round  in  a 
plain  crystal  cup.  The  onlookers  listened  with 
becoming  decorum  and  reverence.  It  was  within  a 
few  months  of  fifty  years  since  John  Williams  brought 
the  gospel  message  to  Futuna,  and  these  were  the 
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FIRST  CONVERTS.  But  the  day  was  breaking,  the 
light  was  beginning  to  spread  abroad,  and  the  first- 
fruits  were  the  earnest  of  the  coming  harvest.  Of 
these  five  Laku  alone  remains :  the  other  four  have 
been  called  away  to  receive  their  reward. 

After  the  communion  I  went  to  Isia  to  build  our 
cottage,  sleeping  in  the  meantime  in  a  native  hut. 
The  natives  of  the  district,  engrossed  in  feasting, 
came  irregularly  to  help.  Their  conversation  was 
foul  and  immoral.  When  Laku  brought  my  food 
from  Ipau,  she  was  ashamed  that  their  language  was 
so  vile  before  the  missionary. 

The  cottage  had  reed  walls,  similar  to  the  better 
native  huts,  with  windows  added,  and  boarded  floor, 
and  was  divided  into  two  small  rooms.  When  it 
was  finished,  over  twenty  natives,  men  and  women, 
came  from  Isia  to  the  head  station  for  the  furniture. 
The  people  of  Ipau,  looking  sad  and  solemn,  gathered 
to  see  us  go.  We  formed  in  procession  single  file 
— the  only  way  we  could  go — and  marched  along 
the  rugged  path  to  Isia,  the  natives  in  front ;  one 
with  a  table  on  his  head  ;  another  carrying  a  bundle 
of  clothes ;  two  bearing  a  bed  slung  on  a  pole ; 
some  with  buckets,  articles  of  food,  and  cooking 
utensils ;  others  having  our  children  tied  on  their 
backs ;  my  wife  and  myself  following  in  the  rear. 
The  house  was  quickly  put  in  order,  and  three  natives 
were  sent  for  water  to  a  spring  a  mile  away,  our  only 
source  of  supply. 

Every  day,  from  morning  till  dark,  the  natives 
hung  around  us.  The  men  begged  the  loan  of  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  a  wall  mirror,  and  sat  under  the 
trees  trimming  their  beards.  The  children  followed 
us  everywhere.  On  Sabbath,  after  the  morning 
service,  school  was  conducted,  our  native  girls  help- 
ing my  wife  in  the  teaching.  Then,  for  similar 
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services,  we  went  to  lasoa,  two  miles  away,  and 
public  worship  closed  with  a  service  in  Isia.  During 
the  week  we  met  for  school  every  morning  and  after- 
noon. The  pupils  were  anxious  to  learn,  and  made 
some  progress. 

Coming  from  lasoa  the  following  Sunday,  we 
stepped  into  the  public  square  at  Imounga  where 
some  natives  were  sitting.  They  looked  so  inter- 
estedly at  the  little  white  children,  that  when  I  began 
to  preach  to  them,  they  forgot  to  run  away.  This 
was  the  first  heathen  audience  I  had  in  Imounga. 
When  I  told  them  that  God  was  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  one  of  them  interrupted,  saying,  "  If  He  had 
only  not  made  sharks !  "  The  sharks  were  their 
great  enemies  when  fishing. 

Our  interesting  stay  was  suddenly  cut  short.  A 
vessel  like  the  Dayspring  was  in  sight,  and  we  had 
to  go  to  Aneityum.  Rain  was  falling  ;  but  quickly 
gathering  a  dozen  carriers  we  hastened  back  to 
Ipau.  The  path  was  so  slippery  that  I  had  to  hand 
the  care  of  my  wife  to  the  surer-footed  Futunese. 
When  we  reached  the  mission  station  wet  and  be- 
draggled, the  vessel  had  disappeared,  and  the  Day- 
spring  did  not  come  until  several  days  later.  Taking 
Habena  as  interpreter,  we  left  our  premises  for  the 
first  time  in  charge  of  Futunese.  Ten  days  later  we 
returned  and  were  landed  at  midnight.  The  natives 
were  asleep,  and  next  day  were  highly  displeased 
on  learning  that  they  had  lost  an  opportunity  for 
trading. 

But  trouble  was  looming.  Influenza  broke  out 
again.  Some  natives  were  very  ill,  and  an  old 
woman  near  us  died.  Wotu  stopped  some  of  the 
children  from  coming  to  school,  and  his  people  left 
church.  When  the  influenza  reached  them,  they 


were  afraid  to  ask  for  medicine ;  but  I  attended 
those  who  were  severely  ill,  giving  medicine  and  food, 
and  they  recovered. 

In  other  districts  feasting  was  in  full  swing. 
Church  attendance  fell  away,  and  morning  school 
was  neglected.  When  the  epidemic  lessened,  we 
went  back  to  Isia.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  we  had 
service  with  the  Imoungans.  On  Monday  evening 
the  chief  and  others  came  begging  for  needles  and 
thread  to  string  beads.  An  hour  later,  several  musket 
shots  rang  out,  and  we  said  to  each  other,  "  The 
natives  are  shooting  flying  foxes  to-night."  But 
they  had  very  different  game  that  night.  Before  we 
retired  to  sleep,  Laku  came  saying,  "  Fatapa  Imounga 
is  shot  dead." 

Early  next  morning,  Anipaki  and  Tafaroi  came 
to  tell  what  had  happened.  "Go  on  with  your 
teaching,"  they  said ;  "  we  will  not  leave  church." 
Tafaroi,  who  had  shot  Laku's  uncle  a  number  of 
years  before,  gave  us  details.  Wotu  and  one  of  his 
nephews,  Fatapa  Imounga,  boasted  that  they  had 
caused  the  recent  influenza.  Fatapa  predicted  a 
general  epidemic  of  ague ;  and  confided  to  a  friend 
that  he  held  scraps  of  food  in  his  bag  from  every 
native  of  Isia,  by  which  he  could  cause  their  death 
any  time  he  pleased.  This  was  enough.  Fatapa 
was  decoyed  to  an  ambush,  where  two  heathen  each 
put  a  bullet  in  him,  and  buried  him  where  he  fell. 

The  same  day,  Natuka,  another  nephew,  was  allured 
to  the  public  square  at  Upper  Imounga,  and  several 
shots — those  we  had  heard  the  night  before — were 
fired  at  him.  He  fled  for  his  life,  feeling  no  wound 
until,  stepping  over  a  fence,  he  found  one  hand 
powerless.  His  loin-cloth,  carried  over  his  shoulder, 
was  perforated  by  bullets.  Our  visitors  from 
Imounga  were  the  movers  in  the  murder ;  Forau 
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from  lasoa,  whom  I  had  asked  to  pray  in  church  the 
day  before,  was  involved  in  it ;  Anipaki  and  Tafaroi 
must  have  known  of  the  plot ;  so  we  were  living  in 
a  nest  of  murderers.  They  all  firmly  believed  in  the 
guilt  of  Wotu  and  his  nephews,  and  the  actors  were 
persuaded  that  what  they  had  done  was  for  the 
public  good. 

Quite  a  ferment  arose  in  Ipau  when  the  news 
reached  the  people.  Some  impulsively  said  they 
would  go  abroad,  for  this  was  another  "  canoe  cut " 
before  the  last  was  finished.  They  stopped  two 
boys  from  bringing  us  milk  lest  harm  should  befall 
them.  All  the  men  except  our  three  members  went 
armed.  The  women  could  move  about  safely  and 
they  acted  as  messengers  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. 

We  visited  Natuka,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
murderers,  whom  we  passed  on  our  way,  and  I 
dressed  his  hand.  Sarashi,  the  high  chief  of  Lower 
Imounga,  and  his  friends  throughout  the  island  were 
now  made  outcasts. 

We  went  on  with  daily  school  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  attendance  suffered  little,  and  young 
men  anxious  to  learn  carried  about  slate  and  pencil  in 
one  hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other  !  Feeling  that 
we  were  sustained  by  power  from  above,  my  wife 
said,  "  Surely  some  one  must  be  praying  for  us  just 
now."  In  due  time  we  learned  this  was  true. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  we  returned  to  Ipau. 
Wotu  and  his  friend  Nalau  were  now  fugitives, 
hiding  in  caves,  in  the  bush,  never  sleeping  two  nights 
in  succession  in  the  same  place ;  and  when  a  vessel 
from  Fiji  anchored  at  Ipau,  they  and  their  relatives 
at  once  went  on  board  to  be  recruited.  Takere, 
the  father  of  Fatapa,  was  much  disappointed  at 
being  refused.  He  was  too  old  for  work,  and  the 
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vessel  was  seeking  labourers,  not  refugees.  The 
boats  went  to  Imounga  for  others  who  wanted  to  go 
away.  Natuka,  surrounded  by  an  armed  guard, 
was  led  down  to  the  boat.  The  murderers  were  on 
the  watch  behind  rocks  and  trees,  and  two  shots 
were  fired  at  the  boat  containing  the  government 
agent.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  a  bullet  grazed  one 
of  the  crew.  The  boat  returned  to  Ipau,  and  the 
captain  and  government  agent  came  ashore  to  report 
what  had  happened.  We  were  greatly  ashamed. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Futunese  had  fired  upon  a 
recruiting  boat.  While  we  were  sitting  at  tea,  a 
woman  came  in  great  trepidation,  saying,  "  The 
people  from  Imounga  are  coming  to  attack  the  ship  !  " 
But  we  sat  chatting  until  late  in  the  night,  and  our 
visitors  then  went  on  board.  Nothing  further  was 
heard  of  the  proposed  attack,  and  next  morning  the 
ship  was  gone,  with  ten  Futunese.  Within  two  or 
three  years,  six  of  these  ten  were  dead. 

Their  departure  brought  a  cessation  of  war,  but 
not  of  rumours,  and  Saula  Sore  heard  his  life  was 
in  danger.  When  I  had  accused  him  of  burning  the 
goats'  house,  he  denied  it  so  earnestly  that  one  would 
think  he  was  innocent. 

"  No,  Missi,"  he  said,  "  I  know  that  those  who 
burned  the  church  all  died ;  and  I  would  not  burn 
anything  belonging  to  the  missionary,  lest  I  should 
die  too." 

But  I  insisted  that  he  was  guilty.  "  Why  do  you 
persist  in  blaming  me  ?  If  you  find  you  are  wrong, 
how  will  you  put  it  right  ?  "  he  said.  Then  he 
vehemently  accused  the  worshipping  people  of  being 
false,  and  averred  that  Popoina  had  given  orders  to 
shoot  him.  Just  then  Popoina  appeared,  and,  calling 
him,  I  said  to  Saula,  "  Here  is  Popoina ;  tell  him 
what  you  have  told  me." 
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"  Oh,"  said  Saula,  changing  face  at  once  and 
smiling  blandly,  "  it  is  that  lie  that  they  were  saying 
about  you ! }i  Popoina  was  able  effectually  to 
disprove  the  accusation,  and  the  discussion  ended. 
Years  after  this,  Saula,  of  his  own  accord,  asked 
what  he  had  to  pay  us  for  the  goats*  house  which  he 
had  burned  ! 

A  boat  came  from  Aneityum,  and  Saula  went  away, 
taking  Namuli  with  him.  Nailo  followed,  leaving 
his  wife  behind.  Within  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  forty-one  Futunese  had  left  the  island,  many 
of  them  our  scholars. 

In  October,  the  Dayspring  brought  sawn  timber 
and  other  materials  from  Aneityum  for  a  new  house, 
with  a  carpenter  to  frame  and  put  it  up.  This  afforded 
a  rare  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  needed  know- 
ledge of  practical  carpentry.  The  man  was  a  splendid 
workman,  with  his  heart  in  his  work.  Before  he 
landed,  the  captain  and  Dr.  Paton,  recalling  the 
propensities  of  the  Futunese,  warned  him  to  look 
well  after  his  tools.  I  endorsed  their  advice  regarding 
the  heathen ;  but,  after  a  time,  our  tools  were  left 
in  an  open  shed  for  six  weeks  at  the  mercy  of  all  the 
natives,  and  nothing  was  ever  missed.  The  people 
had  much  improved.  They  were  anxious  to  work, 
and  the  lessons  in  carpentry  were  helpful  afterwards. 

The  new  building  was  weather-boarded,  with 
corrugated  iron  roof,  doubly  lined  for  coolness.  The 
iron  was  a  great  advantage  for  catching  the  rain  for 
our  tanks.  Before  this  water  had  been  scarce,  and 
we  had  always  to  pay  for  carrying  it  from  the  spring. 
On  Christmas  day  we  left  our  old  house  and  entered 
the  new.  Much  had  yet  to  be  done  inside,  but  it 
was  habitable.  The  natives  were  charmed  with  it, 
and  said  it  was  "  like  a  house  of  the  gods." 
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During  the  building  Annie  died.  When  I  went  to 
comfort  Habena,  he  said,  "  My  heart  is  not  weak  for 
God's  work,  Missi,  though  my  wife  is  dead ;  I  want 
to  go  on  with  it  as  before."  Habena  was  single- 
minded  :  to  proclaim  the  gospel  was  his  greatest 
delight,  the  conversion  of  the  Futunese  was  his 
chief  aim. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Dayspring  paid  us 
her  last  visit.  During  all  those  past  years,  with  a 
sailing  vessel,  we  had  only  two  mails  a  year ;  and, 
being  bad  sailors,  we  always  dreaded  having  to  go 
on  board  the  Dayspring.  Now  we  were  to  have  a 
steamer,  and  a  mail  every  month.  But  our  post 
office  was  no  nearer  :  it  was  1,500  miles  away,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  a  stately  post  office  was  erected 
at  Vila. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  a  letter  arrived  from 
an  unknown  friend,  telling  us  that  having  seen  our 
names  in  the  Christian,  he  had  set  apart  a  week 
to  pray  for  the  work  in  Futuna,  beginning  on  Monday 
— naming  the  date.  On  turning  up  a  diary  we  found 
it  was  the  day  of  the  late  murder !  This  then  was 
the  secret  of  our  support  in  that  time  of  trial.  Our 
Heavenly  Father,  knowing  our  need,  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  one  of  his  children  to  pray  for  us,  and  answered 
his  prayers. 

Another  letter — this  time  from  Fiji — caused  us 
great  alarm.  Wotu  was  to  be  sent  home  immediately, 
being  unfit  for  work.  When  Anipaki  heard  it,  he 
asked,  "  Did  they  not  know  we  were  at  war  ?  "  as 
if  the  events  occurring  in  Futuna  were  known  every- 
where, and  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world  were  to 
be  regulated  to  suit  the  Futunese !  A  fortnight 
later,  "  Sail,  ho !  "  announced  the  vessel  from  Fiji. 
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Great  was  the  excitement ;  and  when  Wotu,  thin 
and  decrepit,  landed  on  the  beach,  a  threatening 
armed  crowd  stood  on  the  cliff  ;  but  no  native  except 
Takere,  his  brother-in-law,  ventured  to  speak  to  him. 
I  shook  hands  with  him,  asking  him  of  his  welfare, 
and  of  the  Futunese  left  behind.  Takere  called 
aloud  for  Roroveka,  and  a  little  later  I  saw  Roroveka 
taking  Wotu  to  shelter. 

Fearing  a  renewal  of  trouble,  I  offered  to  send  Wotu 
to  Aneityum  by  steamer,  as  soon  as  it  arrived ;  but 
a  false  report  was  spread  that  he  had  ordered  some 
one  to  be  killed  to  be  "  quits  "  for  Fatapa.  This 
was  the  signal  for  finishing  him,  and  natives  from 
all  districts,  heathen  and  semi-heathen,  gathered  to 
kill  him.  Yarai,  in  great  perplexity,  came  asking, 
"  Missi,  what  shall  we  do  ?  they  are  coming  to  kill 
Wotu." 

"  Don't  fight,  keep  peaceful." 
Takere  loaded  his  gun,  saying,  "  I  am  to  be  killed 
to-day." 

An  immense  crowd  now  turned  down  the  path  to 
Roroveka's  house  just  over  our  fence.  Habena 
took  his  motherless  children  to  a  cave  for  safety. 
My  wife  shut  our  children  into  a  back  room  out  of 
the  way  of  flying  bullets,  and  watched  and  prayed. 
Nakki  and  the  washerwomen  asked :  "  Shall  we 
throw  stones  at  them,  Missi  ?  "  This  warlike  proposal 
was  sternly  forbidden.  I  went  among  the  armed 
crowd  asking  them  to  spare  Wotu,  and  he  would  go 
abroad  again.  Some  did  not  answer ;  others  said, 
"  Tell  so  and  so,"  each  one  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility upon  another.  They  threw  stones  at  the  house 
to  drive  Wotu  out.  As  he  refused  to  come,  they 
proposed  to  burn  the  house ;  but  Yarai  forbade 
them,  and  they  desisted.  Takere,  who  was  scolding 
vigorously,  raised  his  rifle  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
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shoot,  and  the  whole  brave  crowd  scattered.  They 
came  back  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  but  when  Wotu 
pointed  his  musket  at  them  they  fled.  Then  I  went 
to  the  public  square,  where  Popoina,  Yarai,  and  others 
were  quietly  sitting.  Koroveka  followed,  lamenting 
that  they  were  profaning  his  house,  where  he  prayed 
and  read  his  book. 

Suddenly  the  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out.  "  He 
is  shot,"  they  said.  A  lad  rushed  to  us,  saying, 
"  He  has  run  away."  Seeing  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  Wotu  darted  outside  and  ran  into  the  bush. 
A  musket  was  discharged  at  once,  but  missed  him. 
His  assailants  looked  hither  and  thither,  but  failing 
to  find  him,  returned  homewards  disappointed. 
Roroveka  called  them  back,  saying  with  Christian 
magnanimity,  "  Let  us  shake  hands,  and  pray 
together,  and  you  will  promise  not  to  trouble  me 
again."  They  refused  to  come,  saying  they  had  the 
"  dirt  of  Satan  "  on  them  (that  is,  the  war  paint,) 
but  ignoring  their  unwillingness,  he  prayed  with  them 
on  the  path.  A  few  days  ago,  when  I  was  talking 
with  the  natives  about  this,  they  said,  "  None  but 
Roroveka  could  do  this." 

In  the  evening,  as  we  walked  outside  we  met  Lifa, 
our  goat-herd,  Takere's  daughter,  returning  from 
the  bush,  where  she  had  hidden. 

"  Is  my  father  killed  ?  "  she  asked  pathetically. 

"  No,"  we  replied,  and  gave  her  some  details 
regarding  Wotu.  She  hid  that  night  in  the  cook- 
house under  the  table  until  morning. 

Tafa  sent  a  letter  to  Ipau  the  day  following,  telling 
the  people  they  were  coming  back  again.  But  they 
did  not  come.  Rumours  of  war  were  rife  for  a  time, 
but  this  was  the  last  attempt  at  murder  in  Futuna. 
Popoina  and  the  Christians  in  the  square  said,  "  Had 
this  happened  some  years  ago,  Missi,  we  would  not 
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have  asked  your  advice  but  would  have  shot  some 
one."  Christianity  had  triumphed.  Wotu  was  not 
molested  further,  and  he  and  Takere  both  died, 
nine  years  later,  of  measles.  Wotu  remained  a  semi- 
heathen  until  his  death.  As  long  as  Takere  was  an 
outcast,  he  sought  the  shelter  of  the  missionary  and 
his  wife,  and  came  to  church ;  but  after  he  was 
allowed  back  to  Imounga,  his  own  land,  he,  with 
the  faithlessness  characteristic  of  the  heathen  Futu- 
nese,  eschewed  the  worship,  and  died  a  heathen. 

The  attack  on  Wotu  occurred  on  Monday.  On 
Friday  of  the  same  week,  we  had  our  first  Christian 
marriage.  Habena  was  married  to  Laku.  The  wor- 
shipping people  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  event,  and  dressed  themselves  carefully  for  the 
marriage  ceremony.  When  I  asked  Popoina  his 
opinion  of  it,  he  said,  "  It  has  come  to  stay." 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  the  late  Professor  Drum- 
mond  came  on  a  flying  visit  to  the  New  Hebrides.  He 
landed  at  Futuna  after  being  at  the  meeting  of  Synod 
in  the  Christian  island  of  Aneityum.  On  seeing  the 
Futunese — many  of  them  still  heathen — and  the 
missionary  and  his  wife  living  among  them,  he  was 
greatly  impressed,  and  said  to  his  fellow  passengers, 
"it  helped  him  to  understand  the  Incarnation." 

The  Futunese  again  prepared  the  arrowroot,  this 
time  the  largest  contribution  yet  made.  Yarai 
definitely  promised  that  no  heathen  ceremony  would 
be  performed  on  his  second  son. 

'  You  told  me  before,"  I  reminded  him,  "  that 
they  stole  your  son." 

"  I  will  not  allow  them  to  steal  this  one,"  he  an- 
swered. He  kept  his  promise,  and  others  began  to 
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imitate  him  ;  so  that,  before  many  years,  the  custom 
died  in  the  Christian  districts. 

The  children,  at  first  afraid  to  take  their  books 
home,  left  them  in  school,  or  hung  them  in  their 
baskets  on  a  tree.  Their  books,  like  their  fetishes, 
were  feared  :  if  they  kept  them  in  their  houses  while 
performing  heathenism,  they  would  die.  Now  their 
books  were  their  treasures,  the  first  things,  along 
with  the  clothing,  they  hastened  to  save  from  fire. 
Instead  of  heathen  night-singing,  we  heard  hymns 
of  praise  at  their  evening  worship.  At  our  third 
communion  Laku  and  three  others  were  admitted 
to  full  communion,  making  eight  in  all. 

Popoina  was  sent  as  teacher  to  Iraro,  and  Saula 
to  lasoa.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second 
marriage  (Saloki's)  was  celebrated.  The  Candidates' 
Class  was  large,  and  regularly  attended.  But 
Nanima,  Natuthi's  wife,  died.  She  was  a  true  Chris- 
tian, who  sincerely  loved  her  Saviour. 

We  had  been  nearly  eight  years  on  the  island, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  went  to  Sydney  on 
short  furlough.  Habena  and  Laku  were  left  in 
charge,  and  as  the  Futunese  were  now  coming  for- 
ward to  evangelise  the  island,  Tatavaka,  after 
twenty  years'  faithful  work,  went  back  to  his  own 
land,  as  well  as  Natuthi,  where  both  were  spared  for 
further  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 


THE  WOMEN  AND   GIRLS — THE   DAY  SCHOOLS 

Condition  of  the  women  in  Futuna — Their  quarrelling — Teiau — First 
sewing  class — Helpers  in  housework — Laku — Saloki — Other  girls — 
Day  school — Lessons  in  arithmetic — Hymn-singing — Repeating 
Scripture. 

WHILE  the  yoke  of  the  women  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
under  heathenism,  was  heavy  in  the  extreme  in  some 
islands,  their  lot  in  Futuna  was  comparatively  easy. 
Widows  were  not  strangled ;  there  was  no  child 
marriage,  no  caste.  Polygamy  was  prevalent  as  in 
other  islands,  and  many  chiefs  had  two,  a  few  three, 
wives.  This  did  not  press  so  heavily  in  Futuna  on 
the  common  people,  for  the  number  of  females  was 
equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  that  of  the  males.  Doubt- 
less the  condition  of  the  women  had  improved  before 
our  coming,  through  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
for  generally  they  seemed  to  be  well  treated.  There 
were  some  wife-beaters,  but  they  had  no  public 
sympathy.  When  the  wives  were  accused  of  un- 
faithfulness, they  not  infrequently  committed  suicide 
by  leaping  over  the  rocks. 

Fights  and  quarrels  among  the  women  themselves 
were  of  common  occurrence.  Every  now  and  again 
we  would  hear  loud  screaming,  and  when  we  inquired 
of  Tatavaka  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied,  "  Just 
the  deeds  of  women,  Missi ;  they  are  raking  up  old 
troubles."  Then,  at  times,  we  heard  the  stones 
rattling,  and  unless  one  party  made  a  hasty  retreat, 
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it  ended  in  effusion  of  blood.  The  men  would  some- 
times settle  a  quarrel  peacefully,  but  a  woman  would 
bring  a  club,  and  incite  her  son  or  relative  to  fight. 
Never,  since  we  came  to  the  islands,  have  I  seen  a 
woman  trying  to  stop  a  fight. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  elevate  the  women  than 
the  men.  They  were  slower  in  learning  to  read,  less 
intelligent  in  grasping  gospel  truth,  and  more  wedded 
to  old  customs.  When  the  men  had  given  up  their 
heathen  ceremonies  before  the  advance  of  Christianity, 
the  women  clung  to  theirs,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  stern  determination  of  chiefs  and  teachers  to 
put  them  down,  that  the  women  surrendered. 

Teiau,  the  wife  of  Saula,  my  pundit,  was  the  first 
of  the  women  who  evinced  any  desire  to  break  from 
heathenism.  She  was  unusually  good-looking,  com- 
ing from  a  superior  stock,  and  possessed  of  a  resolute, 
determined  will.  Once>  when  every  one  in  the 
mission  premises  left  their  work  at  the  command  of 
an  irate  chief,  Teiau  refused  to  leave  until  her  work 
was  finished.  When  any  of  the  men  began  to  doze 
during  the  service  in  the  old  native  church,  she  took 
up  a  pebble  from  the  coral  floor,  and  flung  it  at  him, 
which  no  one  resented. 

When  Mrs.  Gunn  began  a  sewing  class,  the  women 
crowded  round  the  table,  picking  up  thimble,  needles, 
scissors,  whatever  was  nearest  their  hands,  forgetting 
to  put  them  down  again.  They  pressed  the  seams 
on  her,  each  striving  to  be  first,  and  if  not  satisfied 
threw  the  cloth  back.  After  much  training,  they 
became  more  manageable,  and  were  so  anxious  to 
have  dresses  of  their  own,  that  some  sat  sewing  con- 
tinuously for  eight  hours  without  a  moment's  interval. 
There  are  now  several  sewing  machines  in  the  island, 
and  most  of  the  young  women  and  girls  can  make 
their  own  dresses. 
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After  Teiau  and  Laku  became  church  members, 
others  began  to  think  seriously  of  their  souls.  They 
learned  to  pray,  and,  as  the  heathen  feasts  were  given 
up,  they  were  free  to  attend  the  Candidates'  Class. 
From  all  districts  they  came  to  the  weekly  meetings. 
The  fighting  and  quarrelling  lessened,  and  gradually 
ceased.  Each  communion  season  saw  the  number 
of  women-members  increase. 

One  of  Mrs.  Gunn's  first  concerns  was  to  train 
girls  in  housework.  Two  Futunese  boys  stayed  with 
us  for  some  time,  Vareto,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  Toso,  some  years  older.  They  became  expert 
and  useful,  and,  after  many  years,  Vareto  went  out 
with  his  wife  to  a  mission  station  as  servant,  and  for 
some  years  as  teacher.  He  is  now  an  efficient  helper 
in  Futuna.  His  interest  in  religion  and  in  Christ 
he  ascribes  to  the  teaching  of  the  missionary's  wife. 

But  it  was  girls  Mrs.  Gunn  wanted.  As  they  often 
came  to  look  in  at  our  open  windows  she  frequently 
made  her  wishes  known  to  them.  They  were  told 
that  they  would  receive  clothing,  and  would  be 
taught  to  read  and  sew.  They  were  quite  ready  to 
accept  the  clothing.  As  for  the  work,  they  had 
plenty  of  their  own — pigs  to  feed,  fences  to  make, 
gardens  to  dig,  etc.  No,  they  had  no  time  for  the 
missionary's  work.  We  were  reminded  of  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  laconic  reply  when  my  wife  inquired  if  the 
Futunese  women  were  fond  of  sewing.  "  Them 
sew  !  "  he  said. 

One  lanky  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  with 
tousled  hair,  sometimes  peered  round  the  kitchen, 
but  when  we  attempted  to  speak  to  her  she  laughed 
wildly,  and  fled.  This  was  Laku,  a  veritable  "  Topsy," 
ungainly,  clumsy,  vulgar.  I  jokingly  suggested  that 
she  was  a  fit  subject  to  be  trained,  and  Tatavaka 
endorsed  this  by  saying  she  was  an  orphan.  This 
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gave  Mrs.  Gunn  the  "  shivers/'  for  Laku  appeared 
the  most  hopeless,  unlikely,  unlikable  girl  in  all 
Futuna.  But  one  day  Annie  came  to  say  that  Laku 
wanted  to  work  for  us.  Mrs.  Gunn  was  horrified, 
and  ordered  Annie  to  send  her  home  at  once,  or  we 
should  get  into  trouble  with  her  guardian,  the  chief 
of  Iraro.  He  had  once  been  a  worshipper,  but 
offended  at  not  getting  a  trip  in  the  Dayspring,  he 
had  left  church.  Next  morning  we  were  awakened 
early  by  hearing  some  one  sweeping  outside.  It 
was  Laku.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  her ; 
and  thinking  that  God  must  have  sent  her  to  us,  we 
despatched  a  messenger  for  her  guardian.  After  a 
long  consultation,  he  agreed  to  allow  her  to  remain 
with  us,  receiving  a  large  knife  as  a  present.  He 
told  how  he  had  befriended  Laku  when  she  was 
"  outcast,  ill-favoured,  and  " — ludicrous  climax — 
"  black/'  To  call  a  native  black  is  insulting.  Fair 
people  are  admired,  but  dark  are  despised. 

After  a  free  use  of  soap  and  water,  Laku  received 
a  dress,  and  began  work,  first  as  a  sweeper,  then  as 
general  servant  and  nurse.  She  soon  proved  that 
she  was  honest,  intelligent,  and  teachable. 

Then  Saloki,  the  daughter  of  Yarai  and  Basiva, 
came,  a  tiny  thing  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Laku 
had  come  lacking  in  personal  credentials ;  Saloki's 
credentials  were  carelessness  and  negligence  !  While 
tending  her  little  brother,  she  let  him  fall  into  the 
fire,  then  into  the  sea ;  and  her  father  and  mother 
in  a  great  rage  sent  her  adrift.  She  fled  to  the 
mission  house.  Her  parents  allowed  her  to  stay, 
and,  along  with  Laku,  she  was  installed  as  nurse. 
They  became  attached  to  our  little  ones,  and  emulated 
one  another  in  keeping  them  tidy.  "  Look  at 
Madgie  "  (the  younger),  Laku  would  say  :  "  what 
nice  hair  she  has."  Saloki  would  reply,  "  Connie 
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has  a  nicer  face  than  your  child  :  she  is  a  queen." 
Their  affection  was  returned.  Laku  was  pleased 
when  Madgie  would  nestle  her  head  into  her  neck ; 
and  after  Saloki's  death,  Connie  asked,  "  Will  I  see 
Saloki  in  heaven  ?  " 

Saloki  was  our  favourite.  She  was  more  pleasant 
than  Laku,  smarter,  and  more  resourceful.  Laku 
was  stolid,  inclined  to  be  sulky,  at  times  terribly  so ; 
but  through  her  attachment  to  the  children,  and  the 
influence  of  the  daily  lessons  from  God's  word,  she 
became  mild  and  docile. 

For  four  years  Saloki  stayed  with  us,  and  was  like 
our  own  child.  Then  she  went  back  to  her  parents, 
and  soon  after  was  married — unfortunately,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  she  suffered  much  from  her  husband's 
cruelty. 

Laku  was  no  longer  the  uncomely  girl  she  had 
been,  and  she  had  several  offers  of  marriage.  One, 
in  person,  was  from  Kavahe,  but  she  was  then 
attending  the  Candidates'  Class,  and  did  not  want 
to  be  weakened  by  a  semi-heathen  husband.  The 
others  she  treated  with  silent  scorn.  Unlike  most 
Futunese  who  gave  up  heathenism  by  inches,  she 
discarded  it  at  once,  root  and  branch,  and  kept 
steadfast  through  good  and  evil  report.  Of  the  latter 
she  had  to  bear  a  large  share.  She  refused  to  be  led 
astray,  and  when  the  foiled  tempters  planned  how 
they  might  be  revenged,  Nauni  said,  '  *  Why  not 
shoot  her  ?  "  This  might  have  been  done,  for  she 
was  in  the  lineage  of  those  devoted  for  sacrifice, 
and  (as  already  mentioned)  her  mother  and  uncle 
had  been  shot ;  but  her  position  in  the  mission 
house  saved  her  from  harm. 

When  she  became  Habena's  wife,  she  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  her  position.  As  a  mother,  she  kept  her 
children  tidy  and  well  trained.  Her  family  of  four 
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daughters,  two  of  whom  are  married,  and  a  boy,  are 
the  nicest  and  most  intelligent  in  the  island. 

She  helped  Mrs.  Gunn  in  the  sewing  school,  and 
the  women  who  could  not  make  their  own  dresses 
carried  their  print  to  Laku  to  be  sewn  by  her  sewing 
machine.  For  years  she  bore,  with  quiet  fortitude, 
the  burden  of  raising  food  for  her  family  when 
Habena  was  ill.  At  Mrs.  Gunn's  suggestion,  she 
has  gone  weekly  to  have  religious  services  with  the 
women  in  other  districts.  Thus  the  girl,  who  under 
the  degrading  sway  of  heathenism  was  one  of  the 
most  despised  and  unpromising,  has,  through  the 
uplifting  influence  and  operation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  reached  the  top  place  in  the  island.  ''  Them 
that  honour  Me  I  will  honour." 

Other  girls  passed  through  Mrs.  Gunn's  hands,  with 
more  or  less  good  results.  At  one  time  there  were 
five  on  our  premises.  They  became  our  best  scholars, 
and  our  helpers  in  school.  They  were  the  first  to 
be  married  in  the  Christian  form.  They  conducted 
worship  themselves,  praying  in  rotation.  We  strove 
to  train  them  for  Christ,  and  keep  them  pure.  This 
was  not  easy  with  so  much  heathenism  around  us, 
but  we  had  the  support  of  the  teachers,  Aneityumese 
and  Futunese.  They  were  with  us  in  the  cyclone, 
in  sickness,  and  when  the  shadow  of  death  was  over 
our  home. 

Some  of  them,  never  checked  at  home  for  faults, 
easily  took  offence  at  being  reproved,  and  ran  away, 
but  they  were  generally  brought  back  again.  Some 
girls  fled  to  the  mission  house  when  they  quarrelled 
with  their  friends.  One  pretty  little  girl  came  from 
Iraro,  but  when  we  learned  that  she  ran  away  from 
her  mother  she  was  taken  to  her  relatives  that  night. 
She  came  back  again  when  grown  up.  She  had 
strayed  far  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  wished  to 
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leave  her  past,  bad  life.  Then  she  became  Nailo's 
wife,  and  together  they  went  out,  first  as  servants, 
then  as  teachers,  and  Nailo  and  Manua  have  earned 
a  good  name.  For  some  years  they  have  been  on 
one  of  the  islands  off  Malekula,  among  a  people  as 
hard  as  the  Futunese  in  Imounga.  A  trader  there, 
though  of  a  different  faith  from  theirs,  testified  that 
they  were  as  "  lights  in  a  dark  place/' 

After  we  became  familiar  with  the  language,  our 
next  concern  was  to  supplement  the  teaching  in 
the  morning  school.  It  was  mostly  adults  who 
came  in  the  morning,  to  begin  the  day  with  reading, 
praise,  and  prayer,  before  they  went  to  their  work. 
Accordingly,  the  young  required  special  attention, 
that  they  might  learn  writing  and  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  reading ;  and  acquire  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

Several  attempts  to  start  a  day-school  failed.  At 
length  a  few  children  came.  How  we  often  wanted — 
and  need  still — a  Compulsory  Education  Act,  for, 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  secure  regular 
attendance,  some  will  be  absent.  However,  it  was 
in  this  school  that  the  Futunese  first  made  really 
solid  progress.  When  they  became  interested  in 
writing  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  away  from  it. 
Even  the  little  dots  were  given  slates  and  pencils, 
for  when  they  could  form  the  letters  and  copy  sen- 
tences from  their  books  they  learned  to  read  sooner. 

In  arithmetic,  English  numbers  were  introduced, 
as  there  were  too  few  in  their  own  language.  They 
were  drilled  first  in  the  order  of  the  numbers,  and 
to  find  the  place  in  their  books.  It  was  most  tiring, 
in  the  early  years,  waiting  for  them  to  find  the  hymn 
or  chapter.  Every  one  wanted  to  have  the  proper 
place,  even  though  they  might  not  know  the  top  from 
the  bottom  of  the  book.  Those  who  tried  to  help 
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them  were  sometimes  as  stupid  as  themselves.  They 
would  look  for  chapter  2  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  for  chapter  18  at  the  beginning.  Now,  when 
almost  every  one  can  read,  they  rapidly  find  the 
hymn  or  chapter. 

The  Futunese,  in  reckoning,  count  their  fingers 
and  toes,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  a  girl,  after 
counting  her  own  fingers  and  toes,  go  on  to  the  toes 
of  the  girl  sitting  next  her,  when  the  number  was 
beyond  twenty.  One  of  the  initial  difficulties  was 
to  find  the  correct  native  terms  for  the  simple  rules, 
but  the  pupils  supplied  these  when  they  began  to 
understand  their  work.  Addition  was  "  gathering 
together  " ;  subtraction  "removing/*  But  they  some- 
times got  confused  with  "  removing,"  for  the  same 
word  meant  "  carrying  "  in  addition.  There  were  no 
equivalents  for  multiplication  and  division,  and  the 
English  terms  are  generally  used  now  for  the  four  rules. 

At  first  we  had  to  use  the  numbers  concretely,  as 
4  pigs,  3  cocoanuts,  etc.  When  the  girls  were 
advanced  to  subtraction,  we  heard  them  asking  each 
other,  "  How  many  does  3  steal  from  7  ?  How  much 
is  0  from  2  ?  "  "  Two,"  was  the  reply ;  "  0  does 
not  steal ;  1,  2,  3,  and  others  steal." 

In  arithmetic  some  were  fairly  quick ;  others 
were  hopelessly  slow.  Teitoka  understood  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  subtraction  in  one  day.  On  be- 
ginning division  they  drew  a  number  of  strokes  to 
represent  the  dividend,  breaking  these  up  by  the 
divisor  to  obtain  the  quotient.  One  pupil,  with  a 
sum  in  long  division  (by  fifteen),  drew  out  a  table 
for  fifteen  times,  and  then  worked  it  by  short  division. 
Exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  on  the  simple  rules 
they  enjoyed.  I  think  that  the  most  intelligent 
pupils  in  Futuna  would  not  be  far  behind  white 
children  in  arithmetic  if  they  had  the  same  ad- 
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vantages ;  but,  on  the  average,  natives  are  much 
below  white  children. 

Mrs.  Gunn  commenced  to  teach  them  English 
hymns,  and  these  they  learned  to  sing  with  remarkable 
quickness  and  correctness.  Now  every  Sunday  the 
young  people  unite  in  singing  hymns  in  three  lan- 
guages (learned  from  those  who  have  been  at  other 
stations)  as  well  as  Aniwan  and  English. 

Then  she  promised  a  dress  to  the  girls  who  would 
repeat  the  book  of  Jonah  correctly  and  twelve  earned 
the  prize.  Other  children  throughout  the  island 
began  to  learn  Scripture  by  heart ;  and  now  most 
of  the  girls,  and  some  of  the  boys,  repeat  portions 
each  Sunday.  Some  in  this  way  learned  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  the  gospel  "  Harmony/'  also  the 
epistles  from  James  to  Jude,  and  part  of  Acts,  without 
the  inducement  of  a  prize. 

But  they  are  very  shy  at  answering  questions, 
afraid  before  each  other  of  making  mistakes,  and  this 
form  of  testing  their  knowledge  is  usually  disappoint- 
ing. Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Gunn  gave  a  searching 
written  examination  on  the  gospels.  About  five 
girls  took  part,  the  answers  varying  from  three  to 
five  pages  of  foolscap.  Though  not  written  neatly, 
the  answers  showed  considerable  familiarity  with 
the  gospels ;  and  Saloki,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Habena,  the  best  Bible  scholar,  gave  answers  as 
good  as  a  white  girl  of  her  age. 

The  young,  generally,  are  growing  up  ignorant 
of  the  heathen  customs  and  beliefs  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  A  few  days  ago,  when  I  asked  if  any 
of  the  older  people  now  "  whished  "  the  gods  out 
of  their  premises,  a  girl  present  exploded  with  laughter : 
she  had  not  heard  of  it  before.  Thus  darkness  and 
superstition  are  passing  away,  and  heathenism, 
ashamed,  has  fled  before  the  light, 
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ON  our  return  to  Futuna  a  translation  of  the  first 
twenty  chapters  of  Exodus,  written  and  printed  in 
Sydney,  was  given  to  the  people.  At  our  communion 
in  July  three  members  were  added  to  the  infant 
church. 

Heathenism  was  not  asleep.  The  young  men  who 
had  gone  to  Aneityum  as  labourers  returned,  and 
some  revived  the  heathen  manner  of  dressing  the 
hair.  They  proposed  that  the  missionary  should 
take  a  photograph  of  them  rehearsing  a  dance,  slyly 
saying,  "  If  Missi  finds  fault  with  us,  we  will  say  that 
he  came  himself  to  see  it."  I  was  not  drawn  into 
the  trap,  and  the  photograph  was  not  taken. 

Three  rain-makers  gave  up  their  sacred  stones. 
These  were  put  into  a  pit  in  the  public  square,  to 
be  burned  at  the  weekly  meeting. 

'  Who  will  set  fire  to  them  ?  "  I  asked. 

Nauiakasi  immediately  stepped  forward,  saying, 
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"  I  will,"  and  the  once  treasured  stones  were  soon 
crackling  and  breaking  to  pieces. 

Anticipating  the  building  of  a  church,  the  people 
heartily  prepared  the  arrowroot.  No  superintendence 
was  needed  now ;  they  could  do  it  all  themselves. 
Wotu  and  his  men  promised  their  services  at  the 
church  if  it  was  built  in  the  marae,  thinking  it  would 
remove  the  power  of  the  malignant  spirits.  But  in 
wet  weather  the  path  leading  thereto  was  impassable  ; 
so  the  site  chosen  was  that  of  the  old  school.  The 
people  levelled  the  foundation  with  numberless 
baskets  of  earth.  The  timber  arrived  from  Aneityum, 
along  with  the  carpenter,  in  October.  The  weather 
was  good,  and  continued  so  until  the  opening  of  the 
church. 

The  teachers  took  charge  of  the  morning  school, 
leaving  me  free  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  natives 
at  the  building.  All  the  young  men  able  to  handle 
tools  came  in  turn  from  each  district  with  the  teachers. 
The  women  cooked  food  for  the  workers,  while  Mrs. 
Gunn  added  European  food.  The  builders  began 
work  at  daylight,  and  continued  for  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  each  day.  Their  labour  was  free,  and  they 
worked  better  without  pay  than  ever  they  did  before 
for  pay.  In  their  unskilful,  though  willing  hands,  each 
nail  received  a  dozen  or  more  blows,  so  that  the 
noise  was  deafening. 

The  young  men  who  had  renewed  heathenism  were 
not  allowed  to  help  at  the  sacred  building.  Hearing 
they  were  to  be  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the 
work,  two  or  three  cut  off  their  hair.  Tafa  came, 
thinking  to  slip  in  among  the  workers ;  but  I  said, 
"  It  is  '  tapu '  for  you  to  work  at  the  house  of  God 
when  you  are  bringing  back  heathenism.  If  you  cut 
your  hair  you  may  work."  He  sat  for  a  day  doing 
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nothing,  evidently  thinking  it  over,  and  then  rose 
and  cut  his  hair.  He  proved  one  of  our  most  diligent 
and  skilful  workmen.  Two  of  the  men  looked  over 
the  fence  at  the  busy,  happy  workers.  One  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  He  went  off  to  his  premises,  and  on 
coming  back  with  his  hair  cut,  asked  for  work,  and 
was  welcomed  gladly.  My  wife  and  children  were 
out  one  day  for  a  walk,  and  they  met  Breisa,  strolling 
aimlessly  alone. 

"  Here  you  are,  and  not  helping  at  the  church  !  " 
my  wife  said. 

"  Missi  won't  allow  me  to  work  with  my  hair  like 
this." 

"  Go  and  cut  it  off  then." 

'*  Will  you  lend  me  your  bright  sharp  scissors  out 
of  your  little  basket  ?  " 

'  Yes,  come  to  the  house  for  them." 

He  did  so,  cut  his  hair,  and  next  day  joined  the 
workers.  The  heathen  custom  of  dressing  the 
hair  was  now  eradicated  in  Ipau  and  Isia. 

None  of  the  heathen  came  to  see  us,  even  for 
barter.  They  passed  with  bagfuls  of  fowls  to  old 
Tamanu,  but  scarcely  glanced  at  the  church. 

One  day  there  was  nearly  an  accident.  The  cross 
beams  had  been  nailed  in  position,  and  the  "  prin- 
cipals "  were  being  set  up.  I  was  holding  the  upright 
post  with  two  or  three  natives ;  the  carpenter  was 
screwing  a  bolt,  when  there  was  a  sudden  snap. 
The  scaffolding  swayed  and  gave  way  as  if  the  house 
were  falling.  But  we  kept  our  hold ;  had  we  let 
go  the  beams  would  have  tumbled  down  among  the 
people  below.  A  temporary  support  had  broken. 
A  stronger  one  was  used,  and  the  principals  were 
fixed  securely. 

When  the  building  was  nearly  finished,  the  natives 
made  a  feast,  and  set  aside  yams,  bananas,  taro,  and 
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three  pigs  for  us !  I  could  not  believe  the  Futunese 
were  so  generous  until  Popoina  asked  me  to  take 
our  pigs  away.  Then  I  thought  they  were  to  be 
paid  for  at  another  time.  But  no.  They  were  a 
present  to  the  missionary  for  his  help  in  building 
their  church,  and  to  his  wife  for  giving  them  food 
from  day  to  day.  They  were  accepted  thankfully  as 
tokens  of  their  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

In  three  weeks  the  building  was  finished.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  added  afterwards.  The 
natives  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  church,  and 
said,  ' '  We  heard  about  it  with  our  ears  before ; 
now  we  see  it  with  our  eyes.  It  is  good,  good,  very 
good."  Then  they  asked,  "  Did  the  arrowroot  we 
made  pay  for  all  this  ?  ';  They  could  hardly  realise 
that  so  much  timber  could  be  paid  for  by  their  arrow- 
root. 

On  February  3,  1892,  the  natives  nocked  from  all 
the  Christianised  districts  for  the  opening.  The 
change  in  their  faces,  now  softened  by  the  influence 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  outward  appearance,  with 
their  gay-coloured  garments,  was  so  great,  com- 
pared with  what  they  had  been  when  we  came  among 
them  nine  years  before,  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
It  was  a  day  of  feasting  and  good  things  to  them, 
and  a  day  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  us  all. 

Two  services  were  held,  and  a  lantern  exhibition 
was  given  in  the  evening.  The  chief  speakers  were 
Popoina  and  Habena.  Popoina,  after  reading  the 
passage  beginning,  "  Now  do  Pharisees  make  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter/'  etc.,  said : 

"  There  are  two  defilements.  One  is  like  the  tar 
on  the  joists  beneath  the  floor.  If  it  sticks  to  our 
clothing  it  cannot  be  washed  out.  It  is  like  sin 
in  our  hearts,  which  we  cannot  remove.  The  other 
is  like  earth,  which  is  easily  washed  off.  This  is  the 
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outward  defilement  which  the  Pharisees  were  anxious 
to  wash  away.  We  are  here  to-day  in  our  new  church, 
with  our  new  clean  clothes.  Let  us  come  to  God 
through  Christ,  and  seek  new  hearts.  He  will  make 
us  clean,  and  the  inward  defilement  which  Christ 
spoke  about  will  be  taken  away." 

The  people  paid  by  copra — an  industry  only  re- 
cently begun  in  Futuna — and  by  church  door  collec- 
tions for  pulpit  and  seats.  The  whole  building  and 
the  seats,  excluding  their  labour,  cost  about  £175, 
and  after  two  or  three  years  this  was  all  paid  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  arrowroot.  Strong  hard- 
wood fences  were  fixed  round  the  church  and  pre- 
mises ;  and  the  pigs,  which  for  so  long  had  forced 
their  way  inside,  were  completely  shut  out. 

A  fortnight  after  the  opening  of  the  church,  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  south-east,  and 
I  noticed  that  the  aneroid  was  falling.  I  hastily 
called  the  natives  to  bind  the  church  with  chains, 
but  the  labour  was  too  great  to  finish  it  in  one  day. 
A  woman  from  Ipau  warned  the  unsuspecting  Isians 
that  the  missionary  was  expecting,  and  preparing 
for,  a  hurricane.  That  night  it  blew  with  terrific 
force — the  greatest  hurricane  for  thirty  years.  Next 
morning  the  remaining  part  of  the  old  house  was 
found  blown  down.  The  reed  fences  were  laid  flat. 
The  hard-wood  fence,  which  I  thought  could  with- 
stand any  hurricane,  shared  the  same  fate.  But  not 
a  nail  was  loosened  in  the  new  church  or  dwelling 
house.  Our  cottage  in  Isia  was  destroyed,  and 
natives  carried  the  timber  to  the  mission  house  for 
firewood.  Hardly  a  fence  was  left  standing  in  all 
Futuna.  The  damage  to  plantations  was  immense. 
But  not  a  murmur  was  heard  from  the  Christian 
natives  :  they  took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  joyfully. 
The  arrowroot  crop  for  the  year  was  totally  destroyed. 
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Two  weeks  after  the  hurricane,  other  five  members 
were  added  to  our  little  church.  In  Imatangi,  where 
Popoina  was  acting  as  teacher,  the  people  all  came 
to  church ;  but  they  were  much  given  to  heathen 
ceremonies,  and  his  work  was  not  appreciated.  In 
Iraro,  through  his  efforts,  Anapapo  was  dragged  back 
to  church,  and  after  a  time  became  a  willing  member 
of  the  Candidates'  Class.  In  lasoa  the  people  were 
delighted  with  Saula  and  his  wife,  and  were  attentive 
pupils  at  school.  Being  good  scholars,  both  Saula 
and  Teiau  took  a  full  share  in  teaching. 

Saula  had  two  friends  in  Imounga,  Sengia  and 
Sarashi,  head  chiefs,  and  the  sons  of  Kautiama. 
Sengia  had  often  visited  Saula  in  Ipau,  and  the  latter 
brought  his  heathen  friend  to  the  mission  house  for 
fish-hooks.  He  began  to  tell  Sengia  of  the  gospel, 
and  suggested  that  he  should  give  up  heathenism. 

"  But  what  about  that  ceremony  ?  "  Sengia  asked. 

"  Give  it  up,"  said  Saula. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "   sighed  Sengia. 

I  encouraged  Saula  to  persevere,  and  gave  him 
presents  for  the  brothers.  Popoina  and  Habena 
were  sceptical  of  their  willingness  to  give  up 
heathenism. 

"  These  two,"  said  Saula  energetically,  "  are  going 
to  worship." 

The  conferences  with  the  heathen  chiefs  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  The  epidemic, 
described  in  another  chapter,  came,  and  Saula  and 
his  heathen  friends  never  met  again.  The  ripe  was 
taken :  the  green  were  spared.  But  for  Saula 's 
death,  the  people  of  Imounga,  humanly  speaking, 
would  have  begun  to  worship  then,  in  1893.  Thus 
the  Labour  Traffic,  through  which  the  epidemic  was 
introduced,  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  many 
people,  and  for  delaying  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel 
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by  the  Imoungans  for  twelve  years ;   and  then  there 
was  only  a  remnant  to  receive  it. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  our  third  mar- 
riage took  place,  two  ard  a  half  years  after  the  second. 
The  natives  were  slow  in  adopting  Christian  mar- 
riage, because  the  last  couple  married  were  quarrel- 
ling, and  many  blamed  the  ceremony  instead  of  the 
persons.  A  fortnight  later  the  epidemic  came,  and 
the  young  bride  was  one  of  the  first  who  died. 

After  the  epidemic  died  away,  Takere  was  accused 
of  making  the  disease,  along  with  Nesua,  Saloki's 
husband,  as  accomplice.  Hearing  the  people  were 
coming  to  discuss  the  question,  Nesua  stole  trembling 
to  our  premises,  to  ask  my  help  in  proving  his  inno- 
cence. This  was  easy  to  promise,  knowing  that  the 
disease  was  brought  by  the  labour  vessel. 

Next  day  the  square  was  filled  with  painted  and 
armed  natives.  Takere  was  there,  and  scolded  them 
mercilessly,  asking  what  proof  could  they  give  that 
he  had  caused  the  death  of  so  many.  "  He  was  old 
and  knew  heathenism.  They  were  young,  and  knew 
little  about  it,  but  they  listened  to  tittle-tattle  blam- 
ing him/'  His  words  had  no  effect :  the  heathen 
had  already  judged  him  in  their  own  minds. 

Vareto,  one  of  the  "  returns  "  from  Queensland, 
and  Yaweiti,  who  had  passed  through  a  similar, 
though  small,  epidemic  in  Aneityum,  ably  seconded 
the  missionary,  saying  the  vessel  introduced  it. 
Vareto  affirmed  that  two  Kanakas  were  suffering 
from  the  same  complaint  as  the  child  landed  at 
Futuna  before  the  vessel  reached  the  New  Hebrides. 
Yaweiti  asserted  that  there  was  visible,  absolute 
proof  that  the  disease  had  spread  from  the  child  to 
those  who  came  to  see  her,  and  through  them  to 
other  districts.  The  heathen  were  hardly  con- 
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vinced,  but  their  arguments  were  silenced,  and  there 
was  no  more  trouble. 

But  the  authorities  in  Queensland  were  no  less  un- 
reasonable than  the  superstitious  natives.  When  the 
news  of  the  great  mortality  in  Futuna,  through  the 
landing  of  the  sick  child,  got  abroad,  the  Govern- 
ment "  investigated  "  the  case,  and  declared  that 
the  charge  against  the  labour  vessel  Empreza  was 
"  groundless."  That  is,  the  Government  accepted 
the  statements  of  the  Government  agent,  who  only 
visited  the  islands  before  the  epidemic  happened ; 
and  rejected  the  facts  made  known  by  the  missionary 
who  resided  in  the  island,  who  traced  the  epidemic 
from  its  source,  and  suffered  from  it.  Neither  the 
Queensland  authorities  nor  the  outside  world  could 
have  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  epidemic  in  Futuna 
at  all,  except  through  the  missionary  and  his  wife ; 
for  we  and  our  children  were  the  only  white  persons 
in  the  island.  The  diagnosis  and  report  of  the 
medical  missionary,  who  was  on  the  spot,  should  have 
been  accepted  before  that  of  a  layman,  like  the 
Government  agent,  who  only  heard  of  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. "  Had  Dr.  Gunn,"  the  Government  agent 
said,  "  made  more  careful  inquiries,  and  used  a  little 
common  sense,  he  would  have  found  the  sickness 
was  prevalent  in  many  of  the  southern  islands  before 
the  Empreza  arrived  there." 

But  the  sickness  was  not  prevalent  in  the  southern 
islands.  In  Futuna,  only  a  single  sporadic  case 
occurred  during  our  ten  years'  residence,  and  that 
nearly  three  years  before.  The  child  from  the 
Empreza  was  seen  by  natives  to  be  suffering  from 
the  disease  when  she  landed,  and  she  was  afterwards 
brought  to  me  for  treatment.  From  her  it  spread 
to  her  nurse,  and  then  throughout  the  island.  And 
the  most  damaging  fact  against  the  labour  vessel 
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is,  that  the  "  log  "  of  the  Empreza  confirmed  Vareto's 
statement,  namely,  that  the  disease  was  in  the  vessel 
before  it  reached  the  islands.  (See  "  The  Kanaka/' 
by  Rev.  W.  Gray,  Tanna.) 

After  leaving  Futuna,  the  vessel  recruited  twenty- 
four  Tannese,  seven  of  whom  died  through  contract- 
ing the  disease  on  board.  Another  "  return  "  was 
landed  very  ill  at  Erromanga,  and,  through  him, 
forty-six  died  in  that  island.  The  Government  agent 
applied  to  the  missionary  (Rev.  J.  W.  Mackenzie, 
D.D.)  in  Efate,  for  permission  to  land  some  Kanakas, 
without  telling  him  they  were  sick.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
asked  his  Christian  natives  to  take  the  Kanakas 
into  their  homes.  Then  it  was  discovered  they  were 
suffering  from  dysentery.  It  spread  among  those 
who  had  shown  hospitality  to  the  strangers,  and 
many  of  them  died,  and  also  Dr.  Mackenzie's  wife.  Had 
there  been  quarantine  laws,  not  one  of  the  Kanakas 
would  have  been  allowed  to  mix  with  the  people. 

To  the  last  the  Queensland  authorities  maintained 
that  the  charge  against  the  Empreza  was  only 
"alleged."  Decidedly  not :  it  was  proved. 

When  the  Futunese  heard  we  proposed  going  to 
Scotland  on  furlough,  some  thought  we  were  leav- 
ing them  for  ever.  I  traced  on  the  map  the  course 
of  our  intended  voyage  from  Futuna  to  London, 
and  compared  it  with  the  short  voyage  to  Sydney. 
When  they  saw  the  difference  they  said,  "  You  will  not 
be  back  again.  Will  you  take  the  house  with  you  ?  " 

The  members  of  the  Candidates'  Class  were  anxious 
to  be  received  into  church  fellowship  before  our 
departure.  The  late  dreadful  scourge  aroused 
many  to  think  of  their  souls.  Anapapo  gave  evi- 
dence of  repentance ;  but  as  he  had  caused  so  much 
trouble,  a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  his  case.  I 
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asked  Roroveka,  "  Do  you  remember  that  you  said  to 
me  you  would  like  to  shake  hands  with  the  murderer 
of  your  son  ?  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  still  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  want  him  to  give  up  heathenism.  I  don't 
want  a  feast  like  the  old  custom.  If  I  see  him  bap- 
tized, that  will  be  my  feast." 

Noble  Roroveka  !  They  shook  hands,  and,  after 
prayer,  it  was  agreed  to  receive  Anapapo. 

One  of  the  new  members  in  Ipau  was  Nauni. 
Other  candidates  came  from  lasoa  ;  and  when  Habena 
and  myself  examined  them,  we  were  surprised  at 
their  knowledge.  Saula's  work  had  borne  fruit,  and 
he,  "  though  dead,  was  yet  speaking."  One  of  the 
chief  persons  in  his  class  was  the  orator  Nauiakasi. 
When  his  friends  in  Imounga  heard  he  was  to  be 
baptized,  they  asked,  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  ? 
We  wanted  to  make  a  feast  for  him  before  his  bap- 
tism." We  were  glad  they  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  feast.  When  he  was  received  into 
the  Church  they  said,  "  they  need  not  continue 
longer  in  heathenism,  after  their  chief  had  left  them." 
The  worshipping  people  said,  '  When  you  come 
back  again  you  will  find  the  heathen  have  followed 
Nauiakasi."  Alas  no  !  They  were  not  to  be  won 
so  easily.  Their  hearts  were  hardened  after  so  many 
deaths  among  them. 

Another  member  of  the  class  was  Namua,  who  shot 
his  brother  to  get  back  his  wife.  He  and  his  wife 
had  both  given  up  heathenism,  and  wanted  to  cling 
to  the  gospel.  Two  of  their  children  died  during 
the  epidemic,  but  one  had  been  spared,  they  said, 
through  persevering  prayer. 

Another  recently  admitted  was  Tafaroi.  So,  when 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  dispensed 
before  our  leaving,  there  were  among  the  thirty 
members  three  who  had  been  murderers. 
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THE  EPIDEMIC 

Landing  of  returned  labourers  from  Queensland — Dysentery  spreads — 
Death  of  Saloki — The  disease  in  the  mission  house — Two  graves — 
Death  of  Popoina  and  Saula — Ravages  of  the  epidemic — One- 
third  of  the  natives  dead — Christian  death-beds — Taking  up  work 
on  Aneityum — Willie  drowned — Furlough  to  Scotland. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  labour  vessel 
Empreza    landed    some    Futunese,    returning    from 
Queensland,    in    January,    1893.    They    were    put 
ashore  near  the  mission  station.    Among  them  was 
a  woman  and  her  half-caste  child.    The  child  looked 
sickly,  but  the  mother  at  first  concealed  the  cause  of 
illness  from  me.    Mother  and  child  were  received 
as  guests  by  friends  in  Ipau  living  beside  the  mission 
station.    Natives  from  all  districts  came  to  welcome 
them  and  receive  a  share  of  the  contents  of  their 
boxes.    They  praised  and  fondled  the  fair-skinned 
child,  and  Saloki  constituted  herself  her  nurse.    After 
a  few  days,  she  brought  the  child  to  the  mission 
house,  saying  she  was  ill  from  dysentery.    Medicine 
was  given,  but  I  warned  the  mother  that  she  ought 
to  live  in  the  bush  with  the  child,  as  the  disease 
might  spread.     '*  What  about  your  coming  to  see 
the  child  1  "  I  was  asked.    "  It  is  my  work  to  attend 
the  sick."    The  warning  was  unheeded  :   the  friends 
thought  such  treatment  inhospitable.    Natives  came 
and  went  as  before.    But  in  a  few  days  Saloki  con- 
tracted  the    disease ;     the    friends    from    Imatangi 
8  "3 
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and  Isia  caught  it ;  from  Imatangi  it  was  carried  to 
lasoa ;  other  cases  appeared  in  Ipau,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  it  was  over  the  island.  Saloki,  as  the 
former  nurse  of  our  children,  received  all  possible 
medical  attention,  but  she  daily  grew  worse. 
Ipecacuanha  administered  carefully  to  her,  and 
afterwards  to  our  children,  proved  ineffectual ; 
whereas  in  the  single  sporadic  case  in  which  it  was 
used  nearly  three  years  before  it  had  acted  like  a 
charm.  But  this  was  no  mild  sporadic  case  :  it  was 
the  malignant  dysentery  introduced  from  abroad, 
which,  like  measles  or  whooping  cough,  has  been 
extremely  fatal  among  people  where  such  diseases 
were  formerly  unknown. 

One  day,  as  Mrs.  Gunn  was  giving  the  daily  lesson 
to  the  children,  Mou,  our  house-girl,  rushed  in  great 
agitation  into  the  room,  asking  that  the  doctor  would 
go  and  see  if  Saloki  was  dead.  The  books  were 
dropped,  and  the  earthly  lesson  was  never  taken  up 
again.  Saloki,  wishing  to  go  outside  to  eat  some 
food  Mrs.  Gunn  had  sent  her,  was  supported  by  her 
mother.  At  the  door  she  stumbled  and  fell,  and 
when  her  mother  looked  at  her  face,  Saloki  was  dead. 
The  shock  to  us  and  to  the  people  was  tremendous. 
Connie  and  Madgie  were  quiet,  and  much  solemnised. 
Saloki  was  the  favourite  grand-daughter  of  Popoina, 
who  was  then  away  in  the  steamer,  and  the  natives 
said,  "  Popoina  will  not  see  her."  She  was  buried 
in  the  mission  ground,  near  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Cope- 
land. 

That  afternoon  Connie  became  ill.  She  passed 
a  restless  night,  and  next  day  she  stayed  in  bed. 
She  had  the  dysentery.  We  were  depressed  and 
anxious,  for  a  serious  disease — how  serious  we  could 
not  anticipate — had  entered  our  home,  and  was 
spreading  among  the  people.  Two  days  later  Madgie 
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became  ill ;  then  Ruth,  our  youngest,  and  the  truth 
was  forced  upon  us  that  Connie  could  not  recover. 

The  girls,  especially  Madgie,  had  been  strong, 
healthy,  happy  and  active,  at  home  on  the  rugged 
paths  of  Futuna,  though  not  allowed  into  danger. 
We  intended  to  take  them  to  Sydney  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  leave  them  at  school.  Madgie  was 
six  years  and  eight  months  old,  and  Connie  about 
thirteen  months  older.  Our  furlough  was  already 
due,  but  we  postponed  going  home,  as  I  hoped  to 
have  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ready 
for  the  press  within  two  years.  God  had  other 
plans  for  us  and  our  children. 

Willie  now  contracted  the  disease  severely,  and 
our  children  all  lay  apparently  dying.  Then  my 
wife  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  not  long 
after,  it  gripped  me.  We  were  like  a  ship  foundering 
at  sea  with  all  hands.  All  around  were  the  dead 
and  dying,  and  the  only  sounds  that  greeted  our 
ears  were  the  death-wail  and  the  clanking  of  the 
till-irons  as  the  natives  dug  the  graves.  Visiting 
the  sick  was  now  impossible,  and  the  people  were 
too  busy  tending  their  own  sick  and  dying  to  think 
much  about  us.  A  few  whose  friends  were  ill,  taking 
too  late  my  advice  to  keep  away  from  those  infected, 
unkindly  avoided  us,  as  if  that  could  make  any 
difference  now.  Nakki  went  about  praying  with 
the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
who  came  to  see  us.  Milk  in  large  quantities  was 
brought  by  Mangau,  our  goat-herd,  but  it  seemed 
to  aggravate  the  children's  complaint.  Nailo  now 
and  again  laid  a  bread-fruit  inside  the  door,  thinking 
we  might  be  hungry.  Mrs.  Gunn  began  to  shake 
off  the  disease,  giving  us  a  gleam  of  hope ;  but  in 
those  dark  days  we  were  sustained  from  on  high, 
or  we  should  have  succumbed, 
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We  kept  Mou  away  from  the  children,  vainly  hoping 
to  avoid  infection.  When  she  became  ill,  we  sent  for 
Tafaroi,  her  brother,  to  take  her  away,  as  we  could 
not  attend  to  her.  Before  she  left  she  said,  "  I  want 
to  see  the  children."  She  tearfully  said  "  Good-bye  " 
to  them,  now  thin,  pale,  and  suffering.  When  she 
passed  out,  we  hardly  expected  to  see  her  again. 
We  were  now  alone,  without  native  help,  but  the 
natives,  even  among  friends,  were  more  helpless 
than  ourselves. 

The  children's  sufferings  at  first  were  very  great, 
and  nothing  gave  relief.  Madgie's  were  almost 
continuous,  and  heart-rending  to  witness.  Each 
morning  found  her  more  wasted,  until  she  became 
emaciated  beyond  recognition.  Her  natural  strength 
seemed  only  to  make  her  a  prey  to  greater  sufferings, 
and  enable  her  to  endure  them  longer.  Ruth  suffered 
less  than  her  sisters,  but  she  seemed  to  be  slowly 
sinking.  They  took  medicine  readily,  and  for  every 
little  service  expressed  gratitude.  Each  day,  in  the 
intervals  free  from  pain,  we  had  worship  with  them, 
and  we  told  them  that  Jesus  perhaps  wanted  to 
take  them  to  Himself.  But  death  had  no  terror 
for  them ;  it  was  only  going  to  a  better  country. 
The  training  we  had  tried  to  give  them  was  bearing 
fruit.  One  day  Connie  was  looking  thoughtful,  and 
I  asked  her,  "  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Connie  ?  " 
"  About  heaven."  "  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  will 
take  you  there  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  But  what  about  your 
sins,  Connie  ?  "  "  He  has  forgiven  them."  After 
this  simple  and  clear  expression  of  her  faith  in  Jesus, 
we  knew  she  was  ready  to  meet  Him.  The  severe 
pain  was  now  gone,  and  she  sometimes  talked  cheer- 
fully to  Willie  in  the  next  room,  who  was  beginning 
to  recover.  One  day  a  little  bird  with  a  crimson 
head  flew  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  room  where 
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Connie  was  lying.  It  hung  in  mid -air  twittering  as 
if  it  had  brought  a  menage.  The  children  were 
delighted  with  it,  and  Willie  called  out,  "  What  is  it 
standing  on  ?  "  Connie,  in  her  own  bright  way,  said, 
"  It  is  standing  on  nothing." 

Next  morning,  the  fourteenth  of  her  illness,  we  saw 
the  end  was  near.  "  Are  you  still  trusting  in  Jesus  ? 
If  you  cannot  speak,  hold  up  your  hand."  Up  went 
the  little  hand,  and  after  a  few  moments  it  fell  back 
on  the  pillow.  A  few  painless  breathings,  and  her 
spirit  was  with  God.  Together  we  stood  by  the 
bedside,  and  thanked  God  for  a  child  safe  in  heaven ; 
together  we  laid  her  in  the  grave  in  a  little  plot  in  the 
garden.  This  was  now  a  sacred  spot,  and  we  often 
slipped  down  in  the  moonlight,  thinking  that  before 
long  there  would  be  another  grave  there,  perhaps  two. 

During  the  last  few  days,  Madgie  lay  quiet,  free 
from  pain,  seldom  speaking.  One  day  she  asked  a 
strange  question.  '  Whose  house  is  this,  mamma  ?  " 
"  It  belongs  to  the  Free  Church,"  her  mother  said. 
"  Whose  house  will  it  be  if  we  all  die  ?  "  Another 
day  she  seemed  very  thoughtful,  and  her  mother 
asked,  "  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Madgie  ?  " 
"  I  am  thinking  about  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  on  the 
Cross  to  wash  away  my  sins."  The  same  kind  of 
little  bird  flew  in  at  the  open  window,  and  hung 
twittering  as  before,  and  then  flew  away.  (Only 
recently,  for  the  first  time  after  all  those  years,  we 
heard  that  this  bird  is  called,  among  the  natives, 
the  "  messenger  bird.") 

Six  days  after  Connie's  death,  and  the  eighteenth 
of  her  illness,  Madgie  asked  her  mother,  "Tell  me  a 
wee  story."  She  was  told  the  story,  "  Admit  the 
bearer,  a  sinner."  A  few  minutes  later  her  mother 
called  me  to  see  Madgie.  She  drew  a  few  deep  sighs, 
and  her  spirit  was  free  from  the  wasted  body,  and 
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gone  to  join  her  sister  with  Jesus.  "  Lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided." 

Again  we  thanked  God  for  preparing  two  children 
to  be  with  Him  in  heaven.  The  church  bell  was 
rung,  to  tell  the  people  that  another  death  had  taken 
place  in  the  mission  house.  As  Madgie  was  being 
laid  in  the  grave,  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  You  will  bury 
Ruth  beside  her  sisters,  and  (now  feeling  doubtful 
of  the  result  of  my  own  illness)  if  I  die,  you  will 
lay  me  across  their  feet." 

Kuth  was  so  emaciated,  that  we  had  to  lift  her  up 
and  lay  her  down  on  a  pillow.  As  it  was  doubtful 
who  would  die  first,  I  made  her  little  coffin  at  the  same 
time  that  I  made  Madgie's,  fearing  that  I  might 
become  too  weak  to  do  so  later. 

Next  morning,  the  steamer  came  unexpectedly, 
on  its  last  voyage  to  Sydney.  Hurriedly  we  wrote 
one  or  two  brief  letters  to  relations  and  friends,  to 
let  them  know  our  state.  Popoina  returned,  and 
was  stunned  by  the  news  awaiting  him. 

Mrs.  Gunn  got  a  fresh  drinking  cocoanut  for 
Ruth.  She  seized  it  in  her  little  thin  hands,  and 
drank  it  greedily,  as  if  for  life.  That  night,  the  first 
for  two  weeks,  she  slept  the  night  through.  Willie 
daily  climbed  the  trees  for  cocoanuts,  and  she  drank 
two  or  three  a  day.  From  that  time  she  began  to 
recover.  She  went  through  all  the  stages  of  infancy 
again,  learning  to  sit,  stand,  crawl,  and  walk.  Thus 
Ruth,  in  her  young  life  of  little  more  than  three 
years,  was  for  the  third  time  brought  back  from  the 
gates  of  death.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cocoanuts 
saved  her  life. 

As  we  had  no  native  help,  Popoina  assisted  in  the 
kitchen  for  some  days  after  his  return ;  but  one 
afternoon  he  said,  "  I  must  go  away,  for  I  am  sick 
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myself."  The  dread  disease  had  smitten  him  too. 
A  week  later  he  sent  his  wife,  saying  he  wanted  to 
say  good-bye.  I  was  too  ill  to  go,  but  Mrs.  Gunn 
asked  his  wife,  "  What  does  he  say  about  his  soul  ?  }> 
"  He  told  us  all  about  that,"  she  replied ;  "  he  said  he 
was  going  to  heaven  through  God's  Son."  Mrs. 
Gunn  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  moaning  in 
pain.  "  My  love  to  you,  Popoina,"  she  said ;  "  great 
is  your  sickness  ;  is  Jesus  near  you  ?  "  "  He  is  with 
me.  He  is  leading  me  by  the  narrow  way  to  heaven. 
Tell  Missi  that  I  am  trusting  in  Jesus."  During  his 
last  days  he  continued  often  in  prayer,  testifying  to 
his  faith  in  Christ.  Before  he  died,  Anapapo  came 
to  see  him.  Popoina  handed  him  his  coat,  saying, 
"  I  leave  my  coat  to  you,  as  Elijah  left  his  mantle 
with  Elisha.  If  you  obey  the  Good  Word  you  will 
be  worthy  of  it."  He  was  buried  beside  Saloki, 
and  as  the  natives  laid  his  body  in  the  grave,  the 
breeze  wafted  the  strains  of  "  Bock  of  Ages  "  to  our 
ears,  sung  in  Futunese. 

Then  Saula  died  in  lasoa,  and  Teiau  returned  to 
Ipau.  Our  two  Futunese  teachers  were  dead,  and 
Habena  alone  was  left. 

During  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  the  death  roll 
throughout  the  island  varied  daily  from  two  to  five. 
Some  natives  fled  to  caves,  but  the  disease  pur- 
sued them,  and  struck  them  down.  Strong  men 
came  seeking  medicine  for  friends,  and  the  next  we 
heard  of  them  they  were  dead.  The  majority  were 
carried  off  within  a  week ;  a  few  lingered  longer. 
Many  died  suddenly,  attempting  to  rise  for  a  drink, 
or  turning  in  bed.  One  boy  tottered  to  get  water 
from  the  spring,  and  fell  dead  on  the  way.  A  dumb 
girl  went  outside  in  her  illness,  and  was  never  seen 
again,  dead  or  alive.  One  family  of  five  was  wiped 
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out.  In  several  families,  the  wife  and  three  children 
died.  Fatapa  lost  altogether  about  ten  relatives, 
and  his  mother-in-law  and  son  in  one  day.  Nailo 
brought  his  father-in-law  and  brother-in-law  from 
Isia  by  canoe,  and  nursed  them  back  to  health,  after 
the  mother  and  three  children  died.  Some  could 
scarcely  bury  their  dead,  and  covered  them  with 
stones,  or  a  few  handfuls  of  earth.  Some  bodies 
in  lasoa,  and  all  in  Imounga,  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  A  very  few  escaped  the  disease,  among  them 
Habena  and  Laku.  In  one  family  only,  of  four  or 
five,  no  one  died.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the 
epidemic  spent  itself,  after  carrying  off  a  third  of 
the  population.  After  a  tedious  illness  I  recovered. 
The  child  from  whom  the  epidemic  spread  was  one 
of  the  first  to  get  well.  The  services  in  church  were 
resumed  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks.  A  translation  of 
''  Harry's  Catechism,"  just  received  from  home, 
added  interest  to  their  reading.  The  people  emerged 
from  their  hiding-places  and  returned  to  their 
premises. 

We  heard  many  touching  incidents  of  the  natives* 
death-beds.  One  sick  child,  five  years  old,  called, 
"  Mother,  mother,  come  quick  and  pray,  Fm  dying  "  ; 
and  as  the  mother  prayed,  the  little  one  passed  away. 
Her  sister,  eleven  years  of  age,  read  her  book  dili- 
gently, and  one  night  said,  "  Mother,  light  a  rush,  I 
want  to  read  my  book."  "  I  have  no  rush,"  said 
the  mother,  "  the  leaves  are  wet.  Wait  till  the  morn- 
ing." In  the  morning,  as  she  was  reading,  she 
turned  suddenly,  and  fell  back  dead,  with  the  book 
firmly  clasped  in  her  hand.  Her  sister,  the  only 
surviving  child,  told  us,  "  Mother  loosened  the  book 
from  her  hand  after  she  was  dead." 

Fatapa  had  a  pretty  little  daughter,  about  eleven 
years  old,  named  Nai.  She  was  always  punctually 
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in  her  place  in  church,  listening  so  attentively  that 
I  felt  encouraged  by  her  presence.  Her  mother,  not 
yet  weaned  from  old  habits,  sometimes  used  im- 
proper words,  and  Nai  would  reprove  her,  reminding 
her  how  the  missionary  had  taught  them  to  live  good 
lives.  As  she  was  dying,  Fatapa  asked  her,  "  Where 
do  you  think  your  soul  will  go  to,  Nai  ?  "  "I  have 
given  up  saying  bad  words,"  she  said,  "  perhaps 
Jesus  will  forgive  my  sins.  I  love  Him,  and  I  think 
He  will  take  me  to  heaven."  Then  Fatapa  prayed 
that  God  would  receive  his  child. 

When  the  sick  recovered,  I  encouraged  the  natives 
to  prepare  the  arrowroot.  The  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  put  aside  after  the  death  of  so 
many  worshippers,  and  we  made  our  first  visit  to 
Aneityum,  to  undertake  the  work  there  after  Mr. 
Lawrie's  resignation. 

We  had  been  in  Aneityum  only  a  fortnight,  when 
our  dear  little  Willie  was  called  away  from  us.  The 
mission  boat  was  anchored  some  yards  from  the 
beach,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  went  outside,  he 
was  found  drowned  beside  it.  .Crushed  beneath 
this  new  and  unexpected  bereavement,  we  were  in 
great  distress ;  but  the  strength  vouchsafed  to  us 
in  Futuna  was  given  in  greater  measure  for  this  our 
greatest  trial.  "  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength 
be."  And  thus  we  were  introduced  to  the  work  in 
Aneityum. 

Willie  was  a  dear,  gentle  boy,  whose  nice  ways 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Futunese.  He  was  active 
and  untiring,  and  could  climb  the  cocoanut  trees, 
which  no  boy  in  Futuna  could  do  at  his  tender  age 
(a  little  over  five  years).  After  the  death  of  his 
sisters,  his  mind  opened  wonderfully  to  the  Bible 
lessons,  now  more  especially  for  himself.  The  death 
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of  his  sisters  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  time  of  Willie's 
conversion.  By  word  and  deed  he  gave  abundant 
evidence  that  he  was  one  of  the  lambs  of  Christ's 
fold.  On  his  last  night  with  us  he  was  asked  to 
choose  the  hymn  for  our  evening  worship.  "  Is 
there  a  hymn/'  he  asked,  " '  I'm  going  Home 
to-morrow  '  ?  "  On  the  morrow  he  reached  the 
Heavenly  Home. 

After  passing  through  these  sorrows,  we  left  the 
islands  on  furlough.  God  had  given  us  souls  in 
Futuna,  native  converts,  and  our  own  dear  children. 
"  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy." 
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Return  from  Scotland — Work  during  absence — The  heathen  and  the 
gospel — Meetings  with  heathen  end  in  failure — Influence  of  the 
Christians  on  the  heathen — The  Christian  community — Objections 
to  kava-drinking — Difficulties  with  catechumens — Translations 
into  Futunese — First  elders  and  deacons — New  teachers — Death 
of  native  converts — Communicants  giving  up  symbols  of  heathen- 
ism— Return  of  Saula  Sore — Malarial  fever — Heathen  ceremony 
defeated — "  We  want  to  see  Jesus  " — "  A  little  child  shall  lead 
them  " — The  heathen  and  the  pictures  in  church. 

THE  Futunese  had  almost  despaired  of  our  return 
from  Scotland.  But  they  were  not  left  alone.  A 
trader  had  settled  among  them,  and  the  steamer 
called  frequently  for  his  copra.  Mr.  Lawrie,  sent 
to  Aneityum  and  Futuna  from  the  home  Church 
while  we  were  on  furlough,  spent  a  month  with  the 
Futunese,  and  admitted  several  new  members.  Mr. 
Copeland,  on  a  visit  to  the  islands,  landed  at  his 
old  station  as  the  natives  were  in  school ;  but,  instead 
of  rushing  out  to  trade,  they  went  on  with  their 
morning  worship,  and  Mr.  Copeland  addressed  them 
in  their  own  tongue. 

They  wrote  letters  to  us  about  the  work,  and  they 
prepared  and  shipped  the  arrowroot  to  Scotland. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  our  premises  in  good 
order.  Our  little  graves  had  been  weeded,  and  the 
flowers  planted  around  them  were  in  bloom.  A 
few  of  the  people  were  backward  in  welcoming  us, 
and  we  suspected  that  the  sight  of  the  missionary 
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and  his  wife  had  pricked  their  consciences  for  bad 
conduct.  Generally  the  people  had  been  faithful. 
Habena  had  taken  charge  of  the  school  and  the 
Sabbath  services,  his  headquarters  being  in  Ipau. 
He  settled  Mangau  as  teacher  in  Isia.  Nailo  and 
one  or  two  others  assisted  Habena,  but  there  was 
no  outstanding  helper  since  the  death  of  Popoina  and 
Saula.  The  worshippers  from  all  districts  met,  the 
first  Sabbath  of  each  month,  for  morning  and  after- 
noon services  in  the  new  church. 

The  chief  work  before  us  now  was  to  lead  the 
heathen  to  receive  the  gospel.  In  past  years  they 
usually  came  for  barter,  but  would  not  stay  for  the 
religious  services.  Sometimes  I  refused  to  take  their 
food.  When  anxious  to  get  fish-hooks,  they  would 
wait  for  the  service,  and  promise  to  return  ;  but  they 
did  not  come  back  again.  The  majority  took  up 
their  produce,  and  went  away  in  anger.  One  man 
rushed  for  his  club,  as  if  he  meant  to  attack  me,  but 
he  was  only  going  home.  A  church-going  man 
whispered  to  him,  "  Come  to  church,  or  Missi  will 
not  pay  your  bananas."  He  put  down  his  club, 
and  went  into  the  church,  but  he  never  came  back 
again.  When  I  spoke  to  them  outside  they  gave 
little  attention.  "  What  is  he  saying  ?  "  one  asked 
of  another.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  sick 
of  it."  Others  heard  my  exhortations  about  the 
worship  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  payment  of 
their  produce.  They  gave  no  further  heed  to  them, 
but  came  back  repeatedly — for  more  fish-hooks. 

Medicines,  and  healing  for  the  sick,  seemed  in  no 
way  to  influence  them  to  receive  the  gospel  message. 
I  visited  the  sick  in  their  own  district,  and  spoke  to 
them  about  the  Saviour.  One  pleasant-looking  old 
chief  said,  "  No,  I  will  not  worship.  I  will  die  in  the 
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religion  of  my  own  land  "  ;  and  so  he  did,  not  many 
months  after.  Another  old  heathen,  with  a  droop 
in  one  eyelid,  which  gave  him  a  ferocious  expression, 
had  the  assurance  to  call  me  his  "  son  " ;  but  he 
said  with  cool  deliberation,  "  No,  my  son,  I  will  not 
worship,"  and  he  never  did. 

They  were  "  afraid  of  the  gods  " — it  was  their 
stock  argument — "  the  gods  of  Imounga  were  more 
malicious  than  those  of  Ipau,  and  would  kill  them." 
One  day  when  they  gathered  round  me  in  Imounga 
I  opened  my  book,  saying,  "  We  shall  worship  God," 
but  they  fled  as  if  I  had  thrown  a  bomb  among  them. 
They  were  in  absolute  terror  of  the  "  Book,"  lest 
it  should  cause  their  death.  Mr.  Lawrie  opened  his 
book  to  read  to  an  Imoungan  who  came  for  barter, 
but  he  leaped  over  the  fence  as  if  a  musket  had 
been  presented  at  him.  Natuthi  began  a  meeting 
with  them  by  prayer ;  but  when  he  opened  his  eyes, 
his  audience  was  gone !  Wahe,  a  chief,  and  the 
greatest  dandy  in  Futuna,  promised  to  worship  on 
our  return  from  first  furlough.  When  reminded  of 
his  promise,  he  rejected  the  worship  with  scorn. 
Before  the  epidemic  my  wife  and  myself  spent  a 
whole  forenoon  urging  him  and  another  chief  to 
receive  the  gospel.  The  latter  died  some  weeks 
after ;  he  threw  away  his  last  opportunity.  Wahe 
was  spared,  but  did  not  take  the  lesson.  Once  when 
very  ill  he  was  nursed  by  his  friends  in  Ipau,  and 
treated  medically  by  the  missionary.  He  appeared 
grateful,  and  promised  to  stay  in  Ipau  and  worship ; 
but  with  the  return  of  health  he  went  back  to  his 
heathenism. 

Some  had  attended  religious  services  abroad,  but 
they  did  not  darken  a  church  door  at  home.  One 
came  to  church  for  some  months,  and  then  left 
because  he  became  ill.  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  religion 
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that  does  not  keep  you  well  ?  "  he  reasoned.  He 
did  not  think  that  he  should  thank  God  for  restoring 
him  to  health.  They  received  presents  from  friends 
and  promised  to  worship,  but  tossed  the  promises 
aside.  One  old  man  incidentally  referred  to  the  time 
when  he  had  worshipped  in  Aneityum. 

*  Why  don't  you  worship  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  an  old  man/'  he  said,  "  and  cannot  go 
abroad  again.  If  I  could  go  abroad  I  would  worship." 
His  idea  of  the  gospel  was  to  get  a  trip  in  the  Day- 
spring,  and  attend  church  to  pay  for  it. 

They  were  not  slow  to  enter  into  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  us,  in  spite  of  their  unwillingness  to  come 
to  church.  One  frequent  visitor  had  been  twice  in 
Queensland,  and  he  related  some  of  his  experiences ; 
the  nature  of  his  work,  and  the  treatment  meted  to 
him  by  his  master.  "  He  was  a  good  master/'  he  said 
with  apparent  deep  feeling.  Then,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  a  smile,  he  said,  "  He  used  to  give  me  a 
shilling  for  taking  care  of  him  when  he  was  drunk !  " 

After  our  return  from  Scotland,  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  Imoungan  chiefs  ;  and  Habena, 
Nauiakasi,  and  others  went  with  me.  Each  Imoungan 
excused  himself  for  not  coming  to  church.  Anatato 
was  angry  because  Tafaroi  had  not  helped  him  in 
the  recent  feast,  and  he  would  be  angry  until  death. 
Wahe  was  angry  because  he  did  not  get  a  wife  from 
Ipau,  sixteen  years  ago,  that  is,  before  we  came  to 
Futuna.  He  had  three  wives  already !  Sarashi 
said,  "  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  worship,  but  we  don't 
want  it.  Don't  come  again  ;  if  you  do,  we  will  hide." 

"  But  I  will  come  back,"  I  said.  "  God  can  soften 
your  hearts,  and  you  cannot  refuse  the  worship. 
Shall  I  pray  ?  'J 

"No,  you  will  not  pray." 
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Not  heeding  his  answer,  I  prayed  that  God  might 
soften  their  hearts,  and  they  did  not  interrupt  me. 
Then  I  began  to  divide  fish-hooks  among  them, 
when  Sarashi  said,  "  I  will  not  take  them."  Nauia- 
kasi  took  them  out  of  my  hands,  saying,  "  You  don't 
know  the  ways  of  the  Futunese,  Missi,"  and  pressed 
the  fish-hooks  on  Sarashi.  As  we  were  separating, 
Nauiakasi  said, 

"  Come  back  again,  Missi ;  they  have  taken  your 
fish-hooks." 

Our  next  effort  was  a  public  one.  The  heathen 
wanted  a  palaver,  and  an  exchange  of  food  ;  and  the 
worshipping  people  decided  to  ask  them  to  receive 
the  worship.  Much  was  hoped  from  the  eloquence 
of  Nauiakasi.  Mrs.  Gunn  put  a  number  of  loin- 
cloths in  a  basket  for  the  men,  and  dresses  for  the 
women.  The  worshipping  people  added  some  of 
their  own,  and  the  whole  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in 
the  marae  of  Isia,  ready  to  be  offered  as  a  present 
to  the  heathen  when  they  came  for  the  palaver. 

Some  natives  were  there  in  the  morning ;  the 
lasoans  came  at  noon ;  the  heathen  did  not  appear 
until  evening :  they  had  heard  of  our  proposal,  and 
were  discussing  it  among  themselves.  When  they 
came,  Sengia,  their  orator,  accused  the  worshippers 
of  "  burning  the  sun  "  ;  that  is,  making  dry  weather. 
Nauiakasi  replied,  "  We  are  not  doing  any  of  these 
things.  We  are  sailing  in  the  Dayspring.  It  is  a 
good  ship.  You  get  plenty  of  food  in  it,  and  no  one 
strikes  you.  When  you  are  sick,  you  are  taken  to 
land.  We  are  not  going  abroad  in  a  trading  ship. 
Do  not  go  in  a  trading  ship.  It  is  good  that  you 
should  go  abroad  in  the  Day  spring  "  ;  meaning  that 
the  Dayspring  was  the  gospel  and  a  trading  ship 
was  heathenism. 
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Two  others  and  Habena  followed,  and  I  said,  "  You 
have  left  God,  our  Father,  who  takes  care  of  us 
every  day.  Everything  you  possess,  and  the  food 
at  this  feast,  is  given  by  Him.  Missionaries  have 
come  to  tell  you  about  God,  and  point  the  way  back 
to  Him.  This  is  why  I  am  here  to-day." 

Nauiakasi  then  offered  the  present  to  Sengia. 
He  made  no  answer.  The  heathen  divided  the 
food,  and  left  without  a  look  at  the  basketful  of 
clothing.  Our  effort  had  failed.  Some  were  dis- 
pleased with  their  chiefs  for  refusing  the  clothing, 
but  no  one  came  to  church.  Nauiakasi  was  insulted. 

A  month  later  we  went  to  their  marae  to  meet 
them.  No  one  was  there.  We  decided  to  remain 
over-night,  hoping  to  catch  the  people  in  their  houses 
next  morning,  and  I  sent  a  messenger  to  inform 
Mrs.  Gunn  that  we  were  not  coming  back  that  night. 
Some  one  brought  us  bread-fruit,  which  was  roasted 
for  our  evening  meal.  After  singing  and  prayer  we 
lay  on  the  ground  to  sleep  under  the  trees.  It  was 
not  a  comfortable  bed,  but  the  night  was  dry.  "  Je- 
hovah has  been  kind  to  us/'  one  of  our  party  said. 
When  we  went  through  their  premises  early  next 
morning,  we  saw  only  a  few  women,  most  of  whom 
fled  at  our  approach.  The  men  had  hidden  in  caves, 
or  slept  in  their  plantations,  and  we  returned  home 
without  seeing  any  of  them.  But  the  worshipping 
people  said,  "  We  will  not  give  up.  We  will  come 
back  again,  and  we  shall  see  if  they  will  kill  one  of 
us."  Then  they  visited  the  Imoungans  singly,  or 
two  or  three  at  a  time.  Habena  went  alone,  but 
hearing  of  his  coming,  they  "  hid  like  rats  in  their 
holes."  Another  united  visit  met  with  no  better 
success. 

Some  Imoungans  were  willing  to  come  to  church, 
but  would  not  do  so  against  the  wishes  of  their  chiefs. 
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The  majority  preferred  to  remain  as  they  were  ;  for, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  enter  church,  they  felt  free 
to  continue  in  heathenism.  Others  put  it  off,  saying, 
"  The  day  is  long  "  ;  that  is,  "  there  is  plenty  of 
time."  Poor  deluded  people !  Few  who  postponed 
it  lived  to  accept  the  gospel. 

One  of  the  occasional  visitors  to  the  mission  house 
for  fish-hooks  was  a  pretty,  dainty  little  woman 
from  Imounga.  One  day,  about  this  time,  she 
brought  a  bunch  of  bananas,  for  which  she  wanted 
some  print.  *  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 
she  was  asked.  '  Wear  it  when  I  come  to  Ipau," 
she  answered  brightly.  Here  was  a  new  thing  for 
an  Imoungan  to  say.  The  usual  covering  of  the 
women,  besides  their  grass  skirts,  was  a  few  bright- 
coloured  leaves,  some  daubs  of  paint,  and  plenty  of 
dirt,  unless  they  happened  to  come  from  a  bathe 
in  the  sea.  Next  time  she  came  with  the  print  sewn 
into  a  dress,  and  the  long  hair  which  had  disfigured 
her  cut  short.  Many  of  the  Imoungan  women  were 
pretty.  This  one  was  the  beauty  of  the  district, 
if  not  of  the  island,  and  under  the  brown  skin  she 
had  the  grace  and  bearing  of  a  lady.  She  bore  the 
name  of  Tafune-tatai,  "  The  woman-of-the-sea."  She 
would  have  come  to  church  long  ago,  but  dared  not 
against  the  will  of  the  chiefs.  Subsequently  her 
visits  were  at  longer  intervals,  and  she  did  not  look 
well.  One  day  I  found  her  lying  under  the  shade  of 
a  great  rock  in  Imatangi,  resting.  She  was  thin, 
and  looked  tired.  After  talking  with  her  for  a  little, 
I  prayed,  and  left  her.  I  knew  what  was  wrong, 
and  before  we  came  back  from  Aneityum  some 
months  later,  poor  "  Woman-of-the-sea  "  had  died 
of  consumption. 

Her  heart  had  been  in  the  worship  for  some  time  : 
that  was  why  she  made  a  dress  for  herself.    While 
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grieving  at  her  death,  we  felt  angry  at  that  cruel 
heathenism  that  kept  her  from  joining  us  openly. 
We  could  only  leave  her  with  a  loving  Father,  who 
knew  her  desire  and  saw  her  gropings  towards  the 
light.  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy/' 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  people  was  telling 
among  the  Imoungans.  One  day,  when  Aresia  was 
cooking  bread-fruit  in  Ipau,  the  sacred  man  who  was 
about  to  inaugurate  the  ceremonies  to  make  it  lawful 
to  eat  bread-fruit  came  into  his  premises.  "  Here/' 
said  Aresia,  handing  him  a  cooked  bread-fruit,  "  eat 
this  before  you  go."  Taken  off  his  guard,  or  thinking 
it  was  lawful  among  Christians,  he  took  it  and  ate 
it.  The  incident  was  published  throughout  the 
island,  and,  while  the  worshipping  people  laughed 
at  the  sacred  man,  the  heathen  began  to  see  that  the 
ceremonies  were  foolish,  and  before  long  they  were 
given  up. 

The  heathen  learned,  too,  to  acknowledge  the 
hand  of  God  in  caring  for  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
and  when  there  was,  on  one  occasion,  an  extra- 
ordinary crop  of  chestnuts,  Sarashi  said,  "It  is  the 
work  of  God." 

They  were  beginning  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  private  conversation,  their 
friends  who  attended  church  told  them  of  Jesus,  His 
death  and  resurrection,  and  judgment  to  come ; 
and  the  seeds  were  not  sown  in  vain.  The  worshippers 
prayed  for  them  in  public  and  private.  But  the 
inconsistencies  of  many  who  came  to  church,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  years,  their  mingling  with  the 
heathen  at  feasts,  undoubtedly  delayed  the  coming 
in  of  the  Imoungans.  Then  the  worshippers,  even 
the  best  of  them,  became  Job's  comforters,  and 
repeatedly  said,  "  They  will  never  worship."  At 
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length  they  began  to  pray  for  them  singly,   each 
person  praying  specially  for  a  friend. 

We  had  now  charge  of  Aneityum,  with  two  head 
stations  in  that  island,  and  a  new  language  to  be 
acquired,  so  that  only  four  or  five  months  could  be 
spent  each  year  in  Futuna.  During  the  remaining 
months,  the  teachers  were  in  charge ;  and  though 
disappointments  often  met  us  when  we  came  back 
to  Futuna,  Christianity  was  steadily  making  its  way. 
Five  districts  were  nominally  Christian,  where  heathen 
ceremonies  were  no  longer  practised,  unless  in  secret. 
The  heathen  form  of  marriage  was  not  recognised ; 
every  one  had  to  be  married  in  church.  Abstaining 
from  kava  was,  from  the  first,  a  term  of  communion, 
and  only  a  few  now  drank  it  privately.  '  Why  do 
you  object  to  kava  ? "  I  have  been  asked.  First, 
because,  as  prepared  in  the  New  Hebrides,  it  makes 
those  who  drink  it  drunk.  Like  alcohol,  it  does  not 
equally  affect  all;  but  the  drunkard  from  kava  is 
intoxicated  from  head  to  foot,  body  and  mind. 
Though  never  hilarious  or  pugnacious,  he  is  blear- 
eyed,  staggeringly,  helplessly,  disgustingly  drunk. 
Secondly,  kava- drinking,  as  the  natives  themselves 
assert,  is  a  heathen  custom,  and  contrary  to  Christi- 
anity. Therefore,  our  members  are  all  teetotallers. 

Sometimes,  superstitions,  bordering  on  heathenism, 
cropped  up,  requiring  discipline.  The  older  people 
could  hardly  get  rid  of  their  fear  of  evil  spirits  and 
a  few  carried  leaves  to  frighten  them  away,  or  they 
"  whished "  them  out  of  their  premises.  But  the 
spread  of  God's  Word  was  destroying  those  super- 
stitions. Natives  are  apt  to  become  formalists, 
and  they  are,  generally,  regular  in  their  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  religion.  They  must  be  judged 
"  by  their  fruits,"  and  not  by  their  professions.  The 
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Christians  lived  remembering  God's  all-seeing  eye, 
and  they  reproved  a  hasty  word  or  action,  saying, 
"Do  you  forget  who  is  up  above  ?  " 

As  the  children  were  learning  to  read,  the  older 
people  did  not  like  to  be  left  behind  them,  and  some 
attended  school  regularly,  but  they  came  too  late 
in  life,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  learned  to  read  well. 
No  one  was  more  anxious,  or  more  diligent,  than 
Fatapa ;  but  he  never  managed  to  make  out  the 
smallest  words  or  keep  the  place  in  the  book.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  there  was  something  abnormal 
in  his  sight,  though  there  was  no  sign  of  this  in  his 
daily  labour.  One  day  Mrs.  Gunn  showed  him  a 
photograph  of  Laku,  with  Willie,  as  a  baby,  on  her 
knee,  to  see  if  he  would  recognise  them.  Taking  the 
picture  in  his  hand,  he  gazed  long  at  it,  turned  it  this 
way  and  that,  and  then  said,  "  What  a  long  beard 
he  has  got ! >: 

Attendance  at  the  class  for  those  who  wished  to 
become  church  members  was  not  limited  to  one  year. 
Some  continued  several  years,  one  for  eight  years 
before  she  was  received  into  the  church.  It  was 
difficult  for  some  to  understand  the  nature  of 
baptism. 

"  Does  the  water  in  baptism  take  away  sin  ?  "  I 
would  ask. 

'  Yes,"  they  would  sometimes  reply.  Such  an 
answer  caused  their  baptism  to  be  postponed. 

"  For  whom  did  Jesus  die  ?  "  I  asked  another. 

"For  the  people  of  this  world." 

"Did  He  die  for  missionaries  ?  " 

"  No." 

As  this  answer  was  chiefly  owing  to  ignorance,  not 
to  fear  of  offending  the  missionary,  her  admission 
was  put  ofi  until  she  was  more  fitted  for  it. 
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For  some  years  the  increase  in  the  membership  was 
small,  owing  to  the  high  death-rate. 

The  book  of  Jonah  was  translated,  as  one  of  their 
folk-lore  stories  resembled  it,  and  it  was  printed  at 
the  mission  press.  But  it  has  never  appealed  to 
them,  and  it  is  mainly  used  as  a  primer  for  the 
children.  Spiritual  books,  like  the  Epistles,  are 
most  appreciated.  These,  and  the  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  and  sometimes  Acts,  form  the  chief 
sources  of  the  texts  chosen  by  the  teachers. 

Habena's  influence  was  increasing.  He  was  growing 
in  grace  and  knowledge  ;  and  growth  stimulated  zeal. 
For  years  he  had  acted  as  elder  :  now  he  was  formally 
set  apart.  Nailo  was  ordained  as  the  first  deacon, 
and  Mangau  added  afterwards.  Anapapo  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  to  Iraro  and  Imatangi ;  but  the 
people  became  dissatisfied  with  him.  "  This  is  a 
bad  servant,"  they  said,  "  remove  him/'  He  was 
blamed  for  helping  in  ceremonies  to  make  the  bread- 
fruit grow.  He  angrily  repelled  the  charge,  and 
induced  the  sacred  man  to  bring  the  sacred  stones 
to  the  mission  house.  Habena  and  I  met  the  people 
of  the  two  districts,  and  discussed  the  question  for 
hours.  It  was  decided  that  Anapapo  should  hand 
over  the  work  to  another  for  a  tune.  He  was  brought 
back  again,  and  is  now  a  reliable  preacher,  giving 
evidence  that  he  is  a  true  Christian. 

A  young  man,  Forau,  was  ready  to  fill  the  gap. 
He  had  gained  some  notoriety  as  a  wind-maker, 
because  his  guardian  had  been  one ;  and  when  there 
was  a  high  wind,  or  a  heavy  swell  on  the  shore,  Forau 
was  blamed  for  it.  He  resolved  to  end  this  talk ; 
and,  one  morning  early,  we  saw  him  waiting  outside 
with  something  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  This 
was  the  sacred  stone  used  by  the  wind-makers,  which 
be  delivered  up  to  me,  saving,  "  Tell  the  people  that 
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I  have  given  you  this."  I  did  so,  and  Forau  was 
charged  no  more  with  wind-making. 

The  stone  was  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
with  a  number  of  holes.  The  sacred  man  stuffed 
leaves  into  these,  leaving  one  or  two  empty,  to 
represent  the  wind  which  he  wanted  to  blow. 

At  our  communion  at  the  close  of  1897,  Forau 
was  the  only  new  member  admitted.  Addressing 
the  people  before  baptizing  him,  I  turned  down  one 
finger,  in  the  native  manner  when  counting,  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one.  Forau 
was  standing  there  alone,  with  tears  trickling  down 
his  cheeks ! 

He  was  a  consistent  member,  and  delighted  in 
teaching.  "  I  like  to  do  it,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  teaching 
myself  when  I  teach  others."  But  he  became  unwell, 
and  one  day,  when  accompanying  the  Christian 
people  to  speak  to  the  heathen,  he  had  to  turn  back. 
Some  months  later  he  died  of  consumption,  when 
we  were  at  Aneityum.  As  long  as  he  was  able  to 
read  he  did  so,  and  then  his  wife  read  the  Scriptures 
beside  him.  Nailo  visited  him,  and  shortly  before 
his  death  asked  him,  "  How  is  it  with  you  ?  Is 
part  of  your  heart  turned  to  the  light,  and  part  to 
the  darkness,  or  not  ?  ''  "  It  is  all  turned  to  the 
light,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  trusting  in  Jesus." 

Soon  after  this,  another  of  our  converts  was  taken 
home.  Siraimi  attended  church  before  our  arrival, 
but  for  some  unknown  cause  he  left.  I  often  asked 
him  back,  and  one  day  he  said,  "  If  you  persevere 
with  me,  I'll  come  ;  if  not,  I'll  not  come."  This  was 
a  challenge,  which  was  accepted,  and  Siraimi  came 
to  church,  and  to  the  class  for  candidates.  He  was 
the  orator  for  Iraro  when  the  "  canoe  "  was  carried. 
Jle  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Lawrie  while  we  were  on 
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furlough.  Addressing  the  people  in  church,  Siraimi 
said  that  "as  he  and  Nauiakasi  had  carried  the 
heathen  ship  round  Futuna,  so  he  would  now  take 
one  end  of  the  stick,  while  Nauiakasi  took  the  other, 
and  carry  round  the  ship  of  Jesus."  He  gave  up  a 
sacred  stone  to  Mr.  Lawrie ;  for,  he  said,  "  he  could 
not  keep  it  now,  as  he  was  a  servant  of  Jesus." 

Siraimi's  heart  was  in  the  worship.  He  was  in 
middle  life,  and  had  not  learned  to  read  God's  Word, 
but  he  knew  its  meaning.  And  then  I  heard  that 
ominous  cough.  He  could  no  longer  attend  God's 
house,  but  was  confined  to  his  hut.  Nailo  and  I 
went  often  to  see  him,  and  pray  with  him.  "  Is  Jesus 
near  you  in  your  sickness  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  He 
does  not  leave  me,"  he  said.  '  When  I  am  asleep, 
I  dream  that  I  am  in  church,  and  I  hear  you  singing, 
reading,  and  praying.  My  heart  is  with  you  in  the 
worship,  and  Jesus  is  with  me  always."  And  thus 
he  died.  "  Don't  write  of  your  converts  until  they 
are  dead,"  it  has  been  said.  Forau  and  Siraimi  were 
"  faithful  unto  death." 

At  each  communion  season,  sacred  stones,  given 
up  by  the  communicants,  were  laid  upon  the  church 
table.  Some  were  war  stones ;  to  add  strength  to 
the  arm,  to  make  the  possessor  keen-eyed  or  sure- 
footed. One  stone,  black  and  polished,  had  been 
placed  in  the  food  of  the  pigs  to  make  them  fat.  Thus, 
like  the  converts  of  Ephesus,  those  "  that  believed 
came,  and  confessed,  and  showed  their  deeds." 

In  the  winter  of  1897,  Habena  accompanied  us  to 
Aneityum,  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  Epete- 
neto,  the  native  pastor ;  as  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  afterwards  be  ordained  himself.  Nailo  was 
left  in  charge,  and  he  and  the  Futunese  conducted 
the  services. 
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The  friends  of  Saula  Sore  now  wished  him  to  return 
to  Futuna.  Saula  would  take  no  feast  to  celebrate 
his  return,  but  wanted  Anapapo  to  come  and  "  place 
his  hand  in  his/'  When  he  landed,  Anapapo,  of  his 
own  accord,  went  and  shook  hands  with  him.  But, 
for  a  time,  he  was  uncomfortable,  fearing  lest  Saula, 
who  was  not  a  Christian,  though  a  worshipper,  might 
attempt  revenge.  But  there  was  no  trouble,  and 
Saula  lived  peacefully  in  his  own  district,  until  he 
died  during  the  epidemic  of  measles. 

While  we  were  in  Aneityum,  in  1897,  we  contracted 
malarial  fever.  For  fourteen  years  we  had  been 
exempt.  Sometimes  both  of  us,  and  one  of  our 
children,  were  ill  together ;  but  we  were  never  all 
ill  at  the  same  time.  The  fever  became  so  serious 
that  a  change  was  essential.  For  ten  weeks  our  boxes 
were  packed,  awaiting  the  steamer  that  did  not  come 
at  the  advertised  time,  to  convey  us  to  Futuna. 
Then  a  French  steamer  called,  and,  as  the  captain 
was  willing  to  take  us,  we  sacrificed  patriotism  to 
necessity,  went  on  board,  and  were  landed  on  Futuna. 
There  the  fever  gradually  passed  away,  and  we  have 
scarcely  had  an  attack  since. 

Nalau,  who  had  returned  from  Fiji  some  time 
before,  now  attempted  to  renew  a  ceremony  banned 
by  the  Christian  people.  They  made  such  opposition 
that,  fearing  they  would  put  their  threat  to  burn 
the  house  into  execution,  he  went  to  Imounga,  where 
he  was  not  hindered.  This  was  the  last  attempt  to 
perform  the  ceremony  in  the  Christian  districts. 

The  news  of  the  pictures  in  church,  and  the  printing 
press,  reached  the  ears  of  the  heathen,  and  one  day 
I  beguiled  Sarashi  into  the  church  to  see  them.  I 
led  him  into  the  printing  room,  and  while  he  was 
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looking  round,  I  read  to  him  from  the  "  Book,"  that 
he  might  know  it  was  not  so  dreadful.  Some  came 
like  the  Greeks  of  old  saying,  "  We  want  to  see  Jesus." 
They  were  led  inside;  the  pictures  were  explained; 
and  they  were  pressed  to  seek  Jesus  themselves. 

A  little  boy  four  years  old,  a  teacher's  son,  was 
sometimes  taken  to  stay  with  his  heathen  relations 
in  Imounga.  When  they  sat  down  to  food,  he  would 
tell  them  to  close  their  eyes  while  he  prayed.  At 
his  earnest  desire,  his  grandfather  led  him  to  Isia 
to  church,  and  while  the  child  was  at  worship,  he 
waited  outside  until  the  service  was  over,  to  take 
him  home  again.  The  little  boy's  friends  are  now 
all  at  church.  "  A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

The  heathen  were  invited  to  a  feast  in  Ipau,  and 
Nailo  came  to  me,  saying, 

"  Come  to  the  square  for  the  weekly  meeting  to-day, 
and  read  the  Book  to  the  heathen.  They  have  heard 
us  preaching  and  praying ;  but  they  do  not  know 
the  Book."  I  read  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  explained  its  meaning  to  them.  All  kept 
their  places  while  I  read,  and  bowed  their  heads 
during  prayer. 

At  night  Imounga  was  almost  emptied  of  men, 
women  and  children,  who  packed  the  church  to  see 
the  pictures  with  the  lantern.  "  Show  us  every  one," 
they  said,  "  and  keep  them  long  on  the  screen." 
Another  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for  reading 
and  preaching,  and  their  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
pictures  overcame  their  fear.  Next  day,  my  wife 
asked  some  of  the  heathen  girls  to  come  to  sew 
dresses  for  themselves.  "  Let  those  who  want  to 
sew  come  and  sew,"  their  chief,  Sarashi,  said.  But 
they  had  been  taught  for  so  long  to  fear  everything 
connected  with  the  worship  that  they  were  afraid 
to  sew  dresses,  and  they  would  not  come. 
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WHEN  Aneityum  and  Futuna  were  placed  under  one 
missionary  the  printing  of  almanacs  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  converts  in  the  mission  became  part  of 
the  new  work.  Printing  was  to  me  an  unknown  art, 
but  the  almanacs  for  1893  were  still  in  type  at 
Aneityum,  and  by  altering  the  figures  and  days  they 
were  arranged  for  1894.  With  the  help  of  a  native 
who  had  formerly  assisted  in  printing,  1,600  copies, 
each  containing  four  pages,  were  "  pulled."  As  part 
of  another  year  would  be  past  before  coming  back 
from  furlough,  1,700  copies  were  added  for  1895. 
They  were  packed  amid  sorrow  and  death,  and 
addressed  to  the  missionaries. 

A  small  printing  press  had  been  sent  to  Futuna 
before  then ;  but  the  hurricane  and  the  epidemic 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  cases  until  our  return 
from  furlough,  in  1895.  After  endless  experiments, 
putting  together,  breaking  down,  and  beginning 
anew — for  no  plan  of  the  press  had  been  sent — it 
was  set  up  in  a  "  lean-to  "11x5  ft.,  enclosed  from 
the  verandah  of  the  church,  and  this  became  the 
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printing  room.  A  stand  was  made  for  the  cases  of 
type,  tables  and  shelves  were  fixed  in  the  room, 
so  that  the  remaining  space  was  very  small ;  and 
with  the  roof  close  above  our  heads,  the  room  was 
often  hot  and  stuffy. 

In  the  type  sent  out  with  the  press,  there  were  not 
enough  "  k's  "  for  a  single  page  in  Futunese  ;  "  k  " 
being  one  of  the  most  common  consonants  in  the 
language.  Blocked  at  the  outset,  I  ordered  this  and 
other  letters  from  Scotland.  There  were  not  enough 
figures  for  the  almanacs,  and  printing  was  postponed 
until  the  press  at  Aneityum  could  be  used.  There 
3,000  almanacs  were  printed  for  1896 ;  and  the 
almanacs  were  issued  annually  for  other  four  years, 
when  the  number  of  copies  reached  5,000,  after 
which  they  were  printed  in  Sydney. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  the  types  came  from 
Scotland ;  and  the  first  printing,  the  Minutes  of 
Synod  intended  for  the  missionaries,  went  down 
in  the  Day  spring,  wrecked  off  New  Caledonia.  The 
book  of  Jonah  was  printed,  and  then  a  larger  work 
was  projected,  a  Futunese  hymn-book  with  one  hun- 
dred hymns.  Almost  everything  had  to  be  learned 
by  failure  and  success,  by  practice  and  experience. 
But  a  book  on  "  Printing  "  came  into  my  hands, 
and  explained  many  difficulties.  Several  natives 
were  trained,  who  pulled  the  copies,  leaving  me  free 
to  "  compose  "  and  distribute  the  type. 

Natives  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  work, 
and  crowded  the  little  room,  or  stood  outside  the  door. 
A  native  of  Imounga  had  insisted  that  the  printing 
was  done  by  the  gods,  but  on  seeing  the  sheet  pulled 
with  the  impression  on  the  paper,  he  clapped  his 
hands  and  shouted  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Amateur  rollers  gave  much  trouble  in  the  moist 
climate,  but  a  mixture  from  Sydney,  specially  pre- 
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heat  of  summer,  printing  had  to  be  given  up,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  sixteen  months  that  the  hymn- 
book  was  finished. 

The  "  Catholic  Epistles  "  were  then  printed,  200 
copies  of  77  pages ;  and  several  numbers  of  an 
8-paged  paper,  published  in  the  language  of  Aneityum, 
as  "the  missionary's  message  to  the  people  during 
his  absence."  The  first  almanacs  were  fit  to  be 
seen  only  by  uncritical  natives.  I  showed  the  hymn- 
book  to  a  publisher,  who  called  his  foreman  to  see 
it.  After  examining  it  he  said,  "  So  you  could  earn 
your  living  as  a  printer  " — unexpected  commendation. 

In  1898  the  Synod  proposed  to  start  a  paper  for 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  two  years  later  the  work  of 
editing,  publishing,  and  printing  the  New  Hebrides 
Magazine  was  thrown  on  me.  The  large  English 
type  used  for  the  translations  was  discarded,  and 
replaced  by  the  smaller  pica,  with  a  larger  page. 
The  pica  type  was  picked  out  letter  by  letter  from 
old  disused  type  in  Aneityum.  At  first  the  page  of 
types,  when  transferred  to  the  press,  fell  several 
times  to  pieces,  and  I  was  left  with  a  string  and  a 
few  types  in  my  hand,  the  rest  scattered  on  the 
floor !  Thus  "  printer's  pie "  was  no  uncommon 
experience,  and  greatly  increased  the  labour.  The 
only  instrument  for  cutting  the  paper  was  a  common 
penknife,  so  that  the  apparatus  was  very  primitive. 

On  several  occasions  the  types,  the  half  set-up 
pages,  paper,  roller,  etc.,  had  to  be  taken  to  Aneityum 
to  finish  the  printing  there.  Only  three  numbers  were 
issued  annually,  at  irregular  dates,  owing  to  our 
frequent  Sittings  ;  and  when  the  steamer  was  wrecked 
in  1902,  one  issue  lay  packed  and  addressed  for  two 
months.  Another  number  was  two  months  behind 
in  publication,  as  the  steamer  missed  two  mails, 
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The  circulation  of  the  magazine  during  the  time 
it  was  printed  in  the  islands  began  with  450,  and 
reached  750  copies  of  32  pages. 

But  with  the  duties  which  three  stations  involved, 
the  work  was  too  heavy,  and  after  No.  9  was  printed 
I  resigned  the  editorship.  The  Synod  did  not  accept 
my  resignation,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  magazine 
should  be  printed  in  the  Colonies.  The  next  number 
was  accordingly  finished  in  Sydney,  with  illustrated 
cover  and  frontispiece.  Each  issue  was  about  1,200 
copies  ;  and  with  the  smaller  type  it  contained  double 
the  material  of  the  earlier  numbers.  The  change  to 
Sydney  involved  an  expenditure  of  £80  for  the  year, 
instead  of  £8  to  £9  when  printed  in  the  islands.  The 
magazine  was  handed  at  the  end  of  a  year  (1905), 
free  of  debt,  to  Mr.  Leggatt,  of  Malekula,  as  editor. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  is  gained  by  the 
missionary  doing  his  own  printing  in  the  foreign 
field  ?  Judging  from  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I  think  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  worth  the  loss 
of  time  involved  in  acquiring  the  art.  Even  if  the 
missionary  has  some  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  better  to 
have  the  work  done  in  civilisation  and  leave  him 
free  to  devote  his  time  to  the  proper  work  of  teaching 
and  evangelising  the  natives.  Doubtless  it  has 
sometimes  been  of  service  when  a  few  pages  only  were 
wanted ;  but  the  labour  is  too  great,  from  want  of 
skill  and  the  suitable  material,  for  larger  work. 

ITINERATING 

Itinerating  in  Futuna  was  mainly  by  land.  Travel- 
ling by  sea  did  not  remove  the  necessity  of  climbing 
the  cliffs.  The  distances  were  short,  but  with  the 
up  and  down  difficult  tracks,  the  energy  required 
was  great.  We  travelled  always  with  guides,  lest 


there  should  be  an  accident.  After  heavy  rain 
landslips  sometimes  occurred.  Great  stones  were 
loosened  and  precipitated  from  the  hill-side,  sweeping 
everything  in  their  way  until  they  reached  the  sea. 
Natives  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  these,  and 
one  woman,  shortly  before  our  arrival,  was  hurled 
over  a  great  precipice  by  a  stone  dislodged  from  the 
hill,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  guides,  according  to  New  Hebrides  etiquette, 
walk  behind,  unless  specially  desired  to  go  in  front. 
They  are  courteous  and  helpful  on  the  path,  and 
when  travelling  through  the  bush  after  rain,  they  go 
ahead  unasked,  to  switch  the  leaves  and  prevent  our 
clothes  getting  wet. 

The  Futunese  play  about  the  rocks  from  childhood, 
and  look  fearlessly  over  the  edge  of  the  precipices. 
When  we  stood  far  away  lest  we  should  become  giddy, 
the  Futunese  sat  dangling  their  feet  over  the  edge, 
or  with  their  backs  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  400  ft. 
high,  until  our  hearts  stood  still,  fearing  they  would 
topple  over.  They  did  not  like  us  to  speak  of  danger, 
superstitiously  believing  that  the  mere  suggestion  of 
it  might  cause  them  to  fall.  They  would  clamber 
over  the  brink,  axe  in  hand,  crawl  out  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  growing  from  the  cliff,  and  looking  down 
hundreds  of  feet  without  a  trace  of  nervousness, 
would  lop  off  the  withered  branches  for  firewood. 
They  race,  when  throwing  stones  into  the  sea,  and 
stop  short  at  the  brink  of  the  loftiest  precipices.  As 
cragsmen  they  probably  surpass  all  the  other  islanders 
in  the  group.  When  natives  of  Aniwa  walked  on 
the  ordinary  Futunese  path,  they  said  that  one 
side  of  their  bodies  was  "dead"  (the  side  toward 
the  cliff)  ;  the  other  was  "  alive."  Natives  of  Tanna, 
attempting  to  walk  round  Futuna,  have  gone  back 
when  only  half-way,  intimidated  by  the  difficulty  of 
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the  track.  One,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
when  climbing  the  hill-side,  made  a  feast  for  himself 
because  he  returned  in  safety !  The  most  difficult 
places  in  the  high  road  are  along  the  precipices  washed 
by  the  sea  at  Iraro  and  Imatangi.  Natives  have  not 
infrequently  fallen  into  the  sea  when  carrying  burdens 
over  the  Imatangi  track.  In  recent  years  the  rock 
has  become  slippery,  increasing  the  danger.  I  have 
passed  this  way,  going  and  coming,  perhaps  150 
times,  though  I  have  often  said  I  would  not  go  again. 
In  early  youth,  when  wandering  over  the  most 
difficult  and  inaccessible  places  on  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Crags,  Edinburgh,  I  was  unconsciously 
preparing  for  the  dangerous  tracks  of  Futuna. 

But  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  parts  of 
the  way  now.  After  the  inauguration  of  the  Con- 
dominium, the  system  of  sending  offenders  against 
law  (mainly  for  immorality)  to  "  work  on  the  roads  " 
was  introduced  into  the  island,  and  though  there 
are  some  danger  spots  still  which  can  hardly  be 
removed,  the  road  to  Isia  has  been  so  widened  and 
straightened  that  when  I  first  walked  over  it  after 
it  was  renewed,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was 
in  Futuna.  The  natives  have  shown  such  engineering 
skill  that  the  work  could  hardly  have  been  better  done 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  expert. 

The  results  of  visiting  at  first  were  often  dis- 
heartening. After  reaching  the  church,  heated  and 
tired,  I  found  a  small  number  of  inattentive  people 
present,  some  having  absented  themselves  through 
sheer  laziness. 

Then  came  the  work  in  Aneityum,  with  its  two 
stations,  demanding  many  boat  voyages.  The  charge 
of  three  stations  meant  constant  moving,  sometimes 
ten  Sittings  in  a  year,  and  the  carrying  of  all  kinds 
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of  provisions  in  sufficient  quantity  for  emergencies ; 
with  books,  clothing,  barter,  and  sometimes  printing 
materials.  As  there  were  no  shops,  omissions  could 
not  be  corrected.  We  could  appreciate  the  consola- 
tion, "  There  will  be  no  packing  in  heaven/'  For 
eighteen  years  we  have  lived  with  our  belongings  in 
boxes ;  the  longest  time  in  one  place,  without  re- 
moving, being  nine  months,  when  we  were  home  on 
furlough. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  steamers  sometimes  came 
late ;  and  twice,  as  we  were  going  to  our  other 
island,  our  goods  lay  packed  for  ten  weeks,  waiting 
to  be  put  on  board.  When  we  ran  short  of  pro- 
visions the  boxes  had  to  be  reopened.  Then,  when 
we  had  almost  ceased  to  expect  the  steamer,  it  would 
appear  suddenly,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  rush 
to  get  everything  on  board  without  keeping  the 
steamer  waiting  unduly.  It  was  galling  when, 
twice  or  thrice,  as  the  steamer  neared  the  anchorage, 
the  captain  looked  at  us  in  Futuna  from  afar,  and 
thinking  it  was  impossible  to  land,  went  off  with  our 
stores,  without  sending  a  mail  ashore  or  taking  one 
away. 

School  was  usually  begun  immediately  on  our 
arrival  at  the  next  station.  Sometimes  a  nourishing 
school  had  to  be  left,  or  when  we  arrived  at  another 
station,  the  time  was  unsuitable  for  re-opening  one. 
When  the  natives  were  planting,  fishing,  or  feasting, 
it  was  difficult  to  get  the  children  together  for  school. 

Frequent  visiting  is  all-important,  and  the  results 
were  probably  better  than  at  first  imagined.  "  I  will 
come  back  again  to  church,  as  you  have  visited  me/' 
said  a  Futunese  who  had  dropped  attending  divine 
service.  "Go  to  their  houses/'  said  another,  "  take 
the  people  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  to  church." 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

CHURCH  BUILT  FOR  THE  HEATHEN 

Record  arrowroot-making — Native's  wants — Measles  in  Futuna — 
Death  of  oldest  man  in  the  Pacific — New  Year's  gathering — Pro- 
posed new  church — Conference  in  Imounga — Danger  on  the  path — 
Ordination  of  Habena — Building  of  church  in  Imounga — Heathen 
chief  comesjto  church — Religious  services  in  premises  of  heathen — 
New  preachers — Aresia  in  Imounga — Habena  ill — Foritonga's 
suicide — Farewell  feast — The  heathen  come  to  church — Good-bye 
— Letters  from  Futuna. 

DURING  our  absence  in  Sydney  on  furlough  in  1899, 
the  Futunese  made  a  record  contribution  of  arrow- 
root. The  average  per  annum  was  500  to  600  Ib.  ; 
this  year  the  total  for  the  island  was  1,580  Ib. 
Habena  had  stimulated  the  natives  with  such  effect 
that  they  prepared  1,000  Ib.  in  Ipau  alone.  Their 
whole  earnings  for  the  year  from  copra  were  only 
£15 ;  they  contributed  for  the  home  church  in 
arrowroot  £50. 

Two  chiefs  in  Upper  Imounga,  Soia  and  Anatato, 
had  begun  to  worship,  and  were  building  a  little 
church.  Their  motives  were  more  selfish  than  pious. 
Soia's  venture  was  a  commercial  speculation.  He 
hoped  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  missionary  to  minister 
to  his  wants,  or  to  give  him  a  present  of  money. 
He  was  anxious  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  box  of 
tobacco,  in  order  that  he  might  proudly  hand  presents 
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to  his  heathen  friends,  to  bribe  them  to  church.  An 
occasional  small  gift  from  the  missionary  roused  his 
hopes,  and  whetted  his  appetite  for  more.  His  visits 
to  the  mission  house  were  frequent,  each  time  with 
a  new,  or  modified  request,  until  one  day,  worried 
beyond  endurance,  I  hastily  left  him,  went  inside, 
and  shut  to  the  door.  Soia  saw  that  he  had  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  thereafter  was 
more  modest  in  his  demands. 

Some  months  later,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  island, 
two  Futunese  returned  from  Tanna,  where  measles 
were  prevalent,  and  through  them  the  disease  spread 
over  Futuna.  One  of  the  two  was  Waka,  who  had 
charge  of  the  woman  whose  child,  six  and  a  half  years 
before,  had  brought  the  dysentery.  Through  him, 
measles  entered  the  island.  Only  four  natives  es- 
caped. One  was  Habena.  The  children  took  the 
disease  lightly ;  the  adults  severely ;  and  nearly 
all  the  old  men  in  Imounga  died.  Many  of  the 
natives  suffered  simultaneously,  and  thus  they  were 
more  helpless  than  they  were  in  the  more  fatal 
epidemic  of  1893.  Some  were  delirious,  and  one 
woman  did  not  know  of  her  husband's  death  until 
after  he  was  buried.  Then  she  inquired  about  a 
woman  who  was  living  in  her  premises,  and  was  told 
that  she  had  wandered  away  in  her  delirium,  fallen 
over  a  precipice,  and  was  killed.  The  natives  pressed 
Habena  to  give  them  Missi's  medicines ;  but  he 
wisely  refused,  until  he  found  a  7  Ib.  box  of  Epsom 
salts,  which  he  distributed  to  the  sick.  To  this 
medicine  some  attributed  the  saving  of  their  lives. 

One  of  the  chief  persons  who  died  was  Yaupa, 
the  oldest  man  in  Futuna,  if  not  in  the  whole  Pacific. 
Before  our  arrival  he  had  been  a  worshipper,  but  for 
some  trifling  cause  he  took  offence,  and  during  our 
first  two  or  three  years  in  Futuna  Yaupa  was  a 
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heathen.  He  resisted  all  efforts  to  bring  him  to 
church,  until  one  day,  finding  the  weekly  meeting 
thinly  attended,  I  left  Tatavaka  in  charge,  and 
went  in  search  of  worshippers.  Yaupa  was  in  the 
marae. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  Missi  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  am  looking  for  people  to  come  to  church.  Go 
on  before  me  while  I  look  for  others." 

When  I  came  back,  Yaupa  was  in  church,  and 
from  that  day  until  his  last  illness  he  was  a 
regular  attendant.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for  thou 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good  "  (Eccles.  ii.  6). 

That  he  was  very  old  his  appearance  betokened ; 
but  he  was  active  in  all  his  movements,  and  at  first 
we  mistook  his  age.  There  was,  of  course,  no  record 
of  the  ages  of  natives  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Generally 
they  live  as  long  as  Europeans.  But  when  we  learned 
that  Yaupa's  companions  and  contemporaries  in 
Aneityum,  in  former  days,  had  all  died  more  than 
seventy  or  eighty  years  before  him — and  some  of 
them  must  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years — that  Aneityumese  saw  him,  in  1860,  a  very  old 
man  with  a  staff  ;  and  that  when  the  Samoan  teachers 
were  killed  in  1843  he  was  then  too  old  to  take  part 
even  in  a  sham  fight,  there  was  enough,  along  with 
other  evidence,  to  prove  that  Yaupa  was  fully  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old! 

Yaupa  remembered  hiding,  as  a  child,  in  the  bush 
in  Futuna  during  a  time  of  famine,  following  drought, 
lest  he  should  be  killed  and  eaten.  It  was  only  in 
times  of  great  famine  that  the  Futunese  were  canni- 
bals. 

He  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  kind,  courteous, 
considerate.  When  I  went  to  his  premises  he  always 
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placed  a  seat  for  me,  though  it  was  only  a  cocoanut 
leaf.  Not  long  before  he  died,  when  I  went  to  visit 
a  sick  person,  every  one  around  chattered  without 
interruption,  until  Yaupa  put  in, 

"  Are  you  not  giving  Missi  a  seat  ?  " 

When  my  wife  was  ill,  he  brought  a  present  of 
drinking  cocoanuts,  thinking  "  the  lady  missionary 
might  like  them,  as  their  own  women  did  when  ill." 
Before  going  on  furlough  in  1893  I  said  to  him, 
'  Yaupa,  you  are  an  old  man  now,  and  we  may  not 
see  you  again.  Where  will  your  soul  go  when  you 
die  ?  •? 

"  To  heaven,  of  course,"  he  said ;  "  you  brought 
the  good  word,  and  I  received  it."  When  his  final 
illness  came  he  died  saying  he  was  going  to  heaven. 

Though  so  old,  he  attended  to  his  own  planting 
until  his  last  illness,  and  he  was  a  diligent  worker 
at  the  arrowroot  every  year.  He  had  nearly  all  his 
teeth,  and  was  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  until 
the  end,  except  that  he  was  slightly  deaf  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  After  escaping  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  all  the  ills  that  natives  are  heir  to,  he 
died  of  a  child's  disease. 

Consumption  followed  hard  in  the  trail  of  measles. 
Then  two  Queensland  labour  vessels  came,  and 
recruited  fourteen  natives.  The  people  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  mortality,  and  went  away. 

To  encourage  the  worshippers,  a  New  Year's  gather- 
ing was  arranged  for.  A  greased  pole  was  set  up  in 
the  public  square,  with  knives,  belts,  pouches,  mirrors, 
etc.,  for  the  best  climbers.  Men,  women  and  children 
ran  races  for  prizes.  There  was  abundance  of 
European  and  native  food.  Two  services  were  held 
in  church,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  present  of 
clothing  was  given  to  every  one. 
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"  YAUPA,"  THE  OLDEST  MAN  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
Died  of  measles,  Oct.  1899.    Aged  fully  130  years. 
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Noticing  that  the  church  in  Isia  was  falling  to 
decay,  I  suggested  to  members  and  deacons  that  a 
larger  church  of  foreign,  sawn  timber  should  be  built 
to  serve  the  three  districts  of  Isia,  lasoa,  and  Imounga. 

"  Build  in  Imounga,"  said  Nauiakasi,  "  on  my 
land  in  the  public  square." 

The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted.  The  two 
Imoungan  chiefs  did  not  object,  but  preferred  to 
finish  their  little  meeting-place  (the  building  of 
which  was  stopped  by  the  measles)  to  frighten  away 
the  evil  spirits  before  putting  up  a  church  in  the  square — 
the  headquarters  of  the  gods. 

'  You  may  finish  it  if  you  like,"  I  said ;  "  the 
teachers  and  myself  will  worship  in  it  until  the  new 
one  is  put  up.  Then  we  shall  all  worship  in  the  new 
church  only."  They  hurriedly  completed  the  build- 
ing. A  few  more  came  to  join  the  worship,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  a  woman  from  Imounga  asked  for  a 
book. 

To  our  great  regret  the  land  offered  by  Nauiakasi 
was  too  small,  but  a  more  suitable  site  was  offered 
on  land  belonging  to  Meiri  Ipau.  The  timber  was 
landed  on  the  beach  at  Isia,  and  I  met  with  the 
worshippers  in  Imounga  to  arrange  about  the  building. 
Here  there  was  an  unexpected  hindrance.  The 
chiefs  had  not  told  Sarashi  of  their  consent  to  have  a 
church  erected  in  their  district,  and  he  strongly 
objected. 

"  Have  some  of  you  agreed  to  this,"  he  asked, 
"  without  telling  me  ?  '* 

I  looked  to  Soia  and  Anatato,  but  they  said  never 
a  word.  I  reminded  Sarashi  how  he  had  long  hindered 
the  gospel,  but  he  persisted  in  opposing  the  church. 
Those  who  had  lately  joined  us  kept  silent.  The 
support  of  the  older  worshipping  people  was  weak, 
and  I  said  to  them,  "  You  must  carry  back  the  timber 
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to  Ipau."  They  faintly  murmured  assent.  Then 
old  Tabau,  a  white-haired  heathen,  said,  "  The 
timber  will  not  be  taken  away."  Another  Imoungan 
seconded,  but  still  Sarashi  opposed,  and  I  left  them, 
heavy  and  displeased,  saying  to  the  Christians,  to 
whet  their  courage,  "  If  it  is  not  to  be  built,  you  must 
carry  the  timber  back  to  Ipau." 

That  morning  before  going  to  Imounga  I  debated 
which  shoes  were  suitable,  and  exchanged  strong 
leather  for  thin  rubber  soles.  The  drought  had 
dried  the  earth  on  a  dangerous  ledge  where  the  track 
was  only  4  inches  wide,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
150  ft.  high.  Going  to  Imounga,  ascending  the  ledge 
was  comparatively  easy.  Coming  back,  the  soil 
slipped  beneath  one's  feet,  and  the  descent  was  so 
perilous  that  without  rubber  shoes  I  could  not  have 
passed  it,  and  to  turn  back  on  so  narrow  a  track 
would  have  been  impossible.  Thus,  even  in  choosing 
shoes,  I  was  guided  by  a  loving  Father,  who  foresaw 
the  danger,  and  I  thanked  Him  for  His  kindly  care. 
I  did  not  attempt  the  path  again  until  it  was  repaired. 

Once,  at  this  same  descent,  Mrs.  Gunn  lost  her 
nerve.  She  screamed,  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands.  Saloki  was  with  her,  but  I  had  fallen 
back  talking  to  a  native.  A  young  heathen  overtook 
them  having  a  long  bolt  in  his  belt,  and  Saloki  asked 
him  to  dig  steps  for  her.  By  this  time  I  arrived,  and 
helped  her  down  the  steps  over  the  danger  spot. 

The  Synod  had  agreed  to  the  ordination  of  Habena 
as  native  pastor  of  Futuna  ;  but  a  severe  epidemic  of 
influenza  laid  many  of  the  people  prostrate.  Habena, 
who  had  not  been  sick  for  seventeen  years,  became 
so  ill  that  I  feared  he  would  not  be  convalescent 
when  the  steamer  should  bring  Messrs.  Watt  and 
Inglis,  who  were  deputed  to  assist  at  his  ordination. 
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Day  by  day  I  passed  from  patient  to  patient  until 
they  crawled  back  to  health.  Habena  recovered 
rapidly.  The  worshippers  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  coming  ordination.  From  all  districts  they 
gathered  to  await  the  steamer.  Night  after  night 
they  lit  a  fire  on  the  cliff,  and  while  some  slept,  others 
watched  for  a  light  at  sea.  Three  days  passed  beyond 
the  expected  time  without  any  steamer,  and,  giving 
up  hope  of  its  coming,  I  told  the  people  to  return 
home.  Most  of  them  did  so.  Next  morning  the 
steamer  came,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  worshippers 
were  in  church. 

Two  short  addresses  were  translated  from  English 
into  Futunese.  The  ordinary  questions  were  dis- 
pensed with,  for  the  pastor-elect  and  people  had 
already  promised  before  the  missionary  to  help  each 
other.  Prayer  was  offered  in  Futunese  ;  three  pairs 
of  hands  were  laid  on  his  head,  and  Habena  was  set 
apart  as  pastor. 

Habena  has  been  thirty  years  in  Futuna  as  teacher 
and  pastor.  From  the  first  he  was  devoted  to 
Christian  work.  His  chief  object  during  all  the  years 
he  has  been  in  Futuna  is  to  promote  the  growth  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  island ;  all  other  things 
are  secondary.  He  has  always  been  fearless  in 
denouncing  luke-warmness,  superstition,  or  semi- 
heathenism.  A  constant  reader  and  student  of 
Scripture,  he  has  grown  and  advanced ;  and,  until 
his  health  began  to  fail,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
native  preachers.  We  can  talk  to  him  about  God's 
work  as  we  would  to  our  fellow-missionaries. 

At  length,  Sarashi  agreed  to  the  building  of  the 
church,  but  not  on  the  land  offered  by  Meiri  Ipau. 
Another  site  beside  the  public  path,  and  near  the 
marae,  was  accepted.  It  was  only  about  one-sixth 
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of  an  acre,  but  we  had  to  pay  about  £3  for  it,  and  the 
worshippers  throughout  the  island  afterwards  gave 
£2  10s.  as  a  present  to  the  money-grasping  Inaoungans 
to  prevent  them  grumbling. 

The  timber  from  the  beach  was  carried  up  the 
steep  and  lofty  cliff.  I  anticipated  that  the  work 
of  carrying  the  timber  would  require  two  or  three 
days,  but  the  natives  finished  it  in  less  than  a  day. 
About  seventy  workers,  young  and  old,  assembled. 
"  They  clung  to  the  cliff  like  ants,"  Habena  said, 
and  passed  the  heavy  timber  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
carried  it  on  to  the  marae.  It  was  a  splendid  feat, 
achievable  only  by  expert  cragsmen  like  the  Futunese. 

For  four  days  I  superintended,  while  the  natives 
of  Isia  and  lasoa  put  up  the  building.  Men  and 
women  from  Ipau  levelled  the  ground.  Sarashi  and 
other  Imoungans  assisted  occasionally,  and|  brought 
us  food.  Before  the  building  was  thatched  I  had  to 
leave  for  Aneityum  and  the  opening  ceremony  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Old  Tabau  was 
one  of  the  first  who  worshipped  in  the  new  church. 
Some  heathen  promised  to  worship  when  the  building 
was  finished ;  others  promised  to  join  them  after 
they  had  performed  their  usual  ceremonies ;  but 
like  the  former  generation  of  Futunese,  they  did  not 
fulfil  their  promises. 

When  we  returned  the  following  year  (1901),  and 
went  to  conduct  services  in  Imounga,  Sarashi  and 
his  followers  came  to  the  marae,  but  they  were  not 
ready  to  worship. 

"  I  have  no  clothes,"  he  said. 

"  Here,"  I  replied,  taking  off  my  coat,  "  take  this, 
and  come  to  church." 

But  no.  He  hesitated.  He  had  other  reasons 
for  refusing,  and  the  want  of  clothing  was  only  a 
blind.  I  prayed  and  left  them ;  but  before  we 
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reached    the   church,    Sarashi    wanted   to   see   me 
again. 

"  My  brother  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Sengia, 
an  older  brother,  "  will  take  the  coat." 

I  would  have  preferred  Sarashi,  but  handed  my 
coat  at  once  to  his  brother.  He  followed  us  to 
church,  wearing  my  coat,  while  I  preached  without 
one.  Sengia  attended  church  regularly,  but  his 
influence  has  been  small.  Elderly  men,  like  him, 
rarely  became  satisfactory  worshippers.  They  some- 
times settled  lazily  in  a  corner  of  the  church  and 
went  to  sleep.  One  day  Aresia  noticed  three  chiefs 
asleep.  He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  address, 
and  said,  "  As  Sengia,  Kaipapa,  and  Napau  are 
asleep,  we  will  wait  until  they  are  awake."  The 
three  started  up  at  once,  and  Aresia  continued  his 
sermon.  Who  would  venture  to  apply  the  same 
method  of  checking  this  evil  at  home  ? 

Sarashi  remained  outside  church,  and  as  long  as 
he,  the  more  energetic  of  the  two  brothers,  stayed 
out,  the  majority  stayed  with  him.  But  they  per- 
mitted services  to  be  held  in  their  premises ;  and 
the  teachers,  either  with  or  without  the  missionary, 
conducted  a  short  meeting  every  Sabbath  for  them. 
The  Imoungans  were  no  longer  afraid  of  the  "  Book  " ; 
but  when  sickness  came  they  said  they  were  bewitched 
by  the  worshipping  people.  When  I  preached  to 
them  in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  they  would 
whisper  among  themselves,  and  say,  "  Do  you  hear  ? 
That  is  the  witchcraft  he  is  talking  about."  The 
teachers  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

One  old  man  forbade  a  teacher  returning  to 
Imounga,  but  the  following  Sunday  he  went  back  as 
if  nothing  had  been  said  to  him. 

"Oh,  you  are  back  again,  are  you  ?  "  the  old  man 
asked.  "  I  thought  you  would  not  come  again." 
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"  I  cannot  stop  away  when  I  have  to  tell  the  good 

j  ,,  J 

word. 

The  Imoungans  assisted  in  the  arrowroot-making, 
at  first  receiving  a  little  present,  but  afterwards 
giving  their  labour  free. 

Teitoka  had  for  some  time  been  a  church  member, 
and  was  our  best  scholar.  He  was  asked  one  day  to 
take  my  place  in  church,  while  I  went  to  Imounga. 
My  wife  gave  him  the  substance  of  an  address.  He 
did  not  stick  closely  to  it,  but  spoke  well,  and  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession.  "  Listen  to  the  words  of 
Jesus, "  he  said ;  "I  have  listened  to  His  voice, 
and  obeyed  it."  He  prepared  his  addresses  in  his 
house,  at  first  speaking  aloud,  as  if  addressing  a 
congregation,  and  is  now  a  very  good,  energetic, 
evangelical  preacher. 

Kavahe,  who  for  so  many  years  had  troubled  us, 
was  now  a  teacher  and  preacher.  He  might  some- 
times be  heard  rehearsing  his  sermons  on  the  path. 
Tafa,  his  brother,  had  come  back  from  Queensland 
after  being  there  about  a  dozen  years,  and  Kavahe 
said  to  him,  "  Come,  let  us  work  together  at  the  good 
word.  What  does  it  matter  though  we  get  no  pay- 
ment ?  ''  Tafa  was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  brother, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  he  has  been  a  salaried 
teacher. 

Aresia,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  Imatangi, 
of  his  own  accord  offered  to  go  now  to  Imounga. 
Some  time  before  this  I  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
difference  between  a  minister  and  a  missionary.  "  A 
minister,"  I  said,  "  is  just  a  missionary  ;  but  instead 
of  going  to  tell  the  heathen  about  Jesus,  he  preaches 
to  the  people  at  home  about  Him."  This  definition, 
which  I  thought  clear  enough,  has  never  been  for- 
gotten, and  when  I  asked  a  teacher  to  try  and  in- 


fluence  one  of  his  friends  to  go  to  teach  the  heathen, 
he  brought  back  the  report,  "  He  will  not  go ;  he 
is  unwilling  to  work  among  the  heathen ;  he  is  a 
minister." 

But  Aresia  was  a  missionary.  He  first  left  his  own 
district,  Ipau,  and  went  to  Imatangi,  where  along 
with  his  wife  Fitu  their  work  as  teachers  was  very 
successful.  Owing  to  her  ill-health,  they  came 
home,  and  when  she  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  as 
"  her  Lord  and  Chief/'  Aresia Js  offer  to  go  alone  to 
Imounga  was  thankfully  accepted.  In  past  years, 
every  one  had  been  averse  to  going  there.  The  people 
of  Upper  Imounga  received  him  gladly.  They  ex- 
pected to  get  presents  from  him.  Thus,  some  who, 
like  Teitoka,  were  babes,  and  others  who  were  children 
or  youths,  when  we  landed  among  them,  are  now 
working  for  the  gospel. 

Consumption  laid  its  iron  hand  on  Sarashi.  He 
permitted  services  in  his  premises  to  the  end,  but  he 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  heathen. 

Then  Habena  was  partially  laid  aside.  He  perse- 
vered in  conducting  the  week-day  and  Sabbath 
services ;  but  he  suffered  so  much  that  Teitoka 
urged  him,  in  vain,  to  desist.  The  teachers  loyally 
took  their  orders  from  him,  and  conducted  services  in 
districts  where  he  was  unable  to  go.  Delinquents 
whom  he  could  not  follow  came  at  his  call,  to  be 
advised  and  admonished.  When  we  returned  to 
Futuna  he  was  weak  and  ill.  He  took  my  hand,  and 
said,  "  My  love  to  you,  Missi ;  it  is  enough  since  I 
have  seen  your  face  again/'  After  rest  and  treat- 
ment, he  so  far  improved  that  he  was  able  to  take 
part  in  the  communion  service.  "I  am  like  one 
risen  from  the  grave,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  expect  to 
speak  here  again/'  Though  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  school  work,  Habena  continues  to  take  charge  of 
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the  week-day    and    Sabbath  services  at    the  head 
station. 

One  night,  Aresia  hurriedly  came  in  his  canoe, 
saying  his  sister  Foritonga  had.  leaped  over  the  cliff 
at  Isia,  attempting  suicide.  Hastily  taking  surgical 
appliances  with  me,  I  accompanied  the  natives  in  a 
canoe  to  Isia.  When  we  reached  the  premises  to 
which  she  had  been  carried,  Kavahe  said,  "  The  canoe 
has  sunk,"  and  we  knew  that  poor  Foritonga  was 
dead.  She  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Gunn's  house-girls, 
always  nice  and  pleasant,  before  her  marriage,  and 
we  were  grieved  at  her  tragic  death. 

The  husband,  through  whose  cruelty  she  had 
committed  suicide,  fled.  Aresia's  friends  in  Imounga 
wanted  revenge ;  but  he  said,  "  If  you  receive 
the  Good  Word,  that  will  be  compensation  for 
my  sister's  death."  The  teachers  in  Ipau  and 
myself  visited  the  various  districts  to  quieten  the 
people,  who  wonderedTwhat  this  would  grow  unto, 
and  peace  was  maintained.  Had  this  tragedy 
occurred  some  years  before,  war  would  have  been 
imminent. 

Some  heathen  in  Upper  Imounga  were  still  outside 
the  worship  ;  but  the  chief  promised,  for  himself 
and  his  people,  that  all  the  district  would  come  to 
church  that  year.  On  returning  from  Aneityum,  we 
found  that  some  had  not  yet  fulfilled  their  promise. 
When  Aresia  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  he 
said,  "  If  I  were  a  tree,  I  would  break ;  but  I  am  a 
man." 

Mrs.  Gunn  and  myself  invited  the  whole  island  to 
a  feast  in  the  mission  premises,  on  the  eve  of  our 
leaving  on  furlough.  The  Christians,  with  native 
pessimism,  said,  "  You  need  not  prepare  food  for 
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the  heathen :    they  will  not  come,  and  will  not  eat 
your  rice." 

But  down  they  came  with  their  paint  washed  off ; 
and  by  begging  and  borrowing,  each  one  wore  some 
scrap  of  clothing.  They  marched  right  up  to  our 
window,  smiling,  and  shook  hands.  The  principal 
men  carried  large  banana  leaves,  which  they  threw 
down,  saying,  "  Put  our  food  on  these."  They  ex- 
amined the  tubfuls  of  rice  and  tea,  smelling  and 
pronouncing  all  very  good.  Then  they  picked  out 
the  largest  meat  tins  they  could  find  to  hold  their 
tea,  and  settled  themselves  on  the  shadiest  seats  on 
the  verandah.  We  were  all  amazed,  and  quietly  de- 
lighted. The  Christians  came  to  ask  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  divide  out  the  feast.  We  did  not  quite 
understand  this  request  at  first  until  we  saw  that 
it  was  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  their  lives  to 
distribute  the  heaps  of  foreign  food  in  presence  of  the 
heathen. 

After  all  had  regaled  themselves  to  their  hearts' 
content,  and  gathered  the  fragments  to  carry  home, 
the  bell  was  rung  for  a  service.  We  all  kept  wondering 
what  the  heathen  would  do.  They  gathered  around 
their  chief  for  a  few  minutes  to  consult  him,  when 
one  and  another  stepped  out,  saying,  "  I  am  not 
afraid " ;  and  all  trooped  into  church.  So,  after 
waiting  twenty-three  years,  God  in  His  own  good 
time  and  way  softened  their  hard  hearts.  We 
thanked  Him  that  He  had  spared  us,  and  allowed  us 
to  see  the  great  change.  We  managed  to  give  each 
one  a  present,  and  there  was  such  a  delightful  feeling 
of  goodwill  and  happiness  amongst  the  people,  that 
we  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  days  in  our  lives.  The 
following  Sabbath  was  communion,  and  five  new 
deacons  were  ordained ;  Nauni,  the  oldest ;  Forau, 
from  lasoa ;  Kavahe,  Aresia,  and  the  youngest, 
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Teitoka.  The  heathen  came  down,  crowding  the 
church,  and  were  most  interested  and  reverent.  It 
was  "  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

A  few  days  later  we  bade  a  long  good-bye  to 
Futuna.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  steamer 
to  call  the  following  year  for  their  arrowroot.  The 
work  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Habena  and  the  teachers 
until  our  return. 

While  we  were  in  Scotland  a  mail  from  Futuna 
told  us  of  a  terrible  drought,  and  the  death  of  several 
heathen  who  still  remained  outside.  Teitoka  wrote  : 
'''  The  trees — the  cocoanuts,  bread-fruit,  and  chestnuts 
— withered.  The  land  died  ;  the  people  only  lived  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  that  God  took  care  of  us,  we  should 
have  died  too/' 

Habena  wrote  :  "  The  worship  is  big  ;  some  of  the 
heathen  who  left  church  have  come  back  ;  but  the 
devil  is  not  dead.  We  send  our  love  to  you — father, 
mother,  and  children,  and  to  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
SCOTLAND  !  " 


CHAPTER   XIV 

RESULTS   OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Conversion  of  Futunese  slow — The  reason  why — The  earlier  and  present 
worshippers — What  the  gospel  has  done  for  them — Illustrations 
used  by  native  preachers — Aresia's  work  in  Imounga — Ultimate 
triumph  of  Christianity. 

THE  conversion  of  the  Futunese  to  Christianity  has 
been  conspicuously  slow.  After  Aneityum  and  Aniwa 
were  Christian  islands,  and  the  gospel  was  spreading 
on  Erromanga,  Efate,  and  Nguna,  Futuna  was 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  "  black  spots  "  of  the  New 
Hebrides. 

Confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  rocky 
island,  the  nature  of  the  people  seemed  to  resemble 
it.  "  The  hearts  of  the  Futunese/'  they  admitted, 
"  are  like  stone :  in  other  islands  they  are  soft  like 
earth."  Though  fierce  in  heathenism,  they  were 
not  warlike.  "  The  Futunese  are  women,"  said  one 
of  themselves.  They  plotted  to  kill  Basula  for  six 
or  eight  years  before  they  gathered  courage  to  do  it. 

They  were  eminently  dilatory.  When  Saula  was 
sent  as  teacher  to  lasoa,  the  people  discussed  for  two 
days  whether  they  should  receive  him,  and  where 
he  was  to  stay,  though  most  of  them  were  church- 
goers, and  he  and  his  wife  were  related  to  them. 
When  the  natives  of  Isia  were  in  need  of  a  church, 
they  planned  every  night,  as  they  sat  in  the  public 
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square,  to  begin  a  new  one  on  the  morrow ;  but  a 
month  passed  before  they  put  their  plans  into  action. 
The  Futunese  had  little  decision  of  character. 
They  would  swim  with  the  tide,  but  could  not  breast 
the  current.  When  some  were  tired  of  feasting  they 
left  the  island  rather  than  refuse  to  help  in  the  feasts. 
They  were  a  nerveless,  mediocre  people,  with  little 
back-bone :  the  most  hopeless  characters  to  deal 
with.  Sometimes  it  seemed  that,  if  they  did  become 
Christians,  they  would  be  poor  specimens  after  all ; 
but  they  have  turned  out  much  better  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  weak-kneed,  vacillating  Futunese 
have  become  consistent  Christians. 

The  first  generation  of  worshippers  failed  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  gospel.  To  them  its  sacred, 
solemn  truths  were  only  parables,  the  import  of  which 
they  could  not  fathom.  Its  light  did  not  penetrate 
their  dark  minds.  They  "  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  own  gods."  The  inconsistency  of  attend- 
ing the  worship  of  God  and  clinging  to  heathen 
customs  did  not  impress  them.  To  obtain  material 
benefit  was  their  crowning  anxiety. 

They  were  slippery  and  unreliable.  They  tried 
to  keep  friends  with  the  missionary  without  abandon- 
ing the  heathen.  There  was  no  trustworthy  Christian 
leader,  no  determined  man  like  Yomot  of  Erromanga, 
or  Lomai  of  Lenakel.  How  we  longed  for  a  staunch 
friend  on  whom  we  could  rely !  but  there  was  none. 
Saula  was  timid  in  time  of  danger.  Once  when 
Yarai,  in  a  mad  fit  of  anger,  poised  his  spear  to  throw 
at  me,  several  Futunese  who  sat  near — church-goers 
too — made  no  movement  to  check  him,  or  protect 
me,  but  looked  on  with  apparent  unconcern.  Outside 
their  own  island  the  Futunese  were  timid  and  shy, 
less  disposed  than  other  islanders  to  uphold  their  rights. 
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Bound  though  they  were  to  heathen  customs,  they 
manifested  little  active  opposition  to  the  gospel  in 
our  day,  but  maintained  a  careless,  stolid  indifference. 
They  were  unemotional,  unimpressible,  undemon- 
strative. With  slight  modification,  it  could  be  said 
of  the  Futunese : 

Impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear— 
A  stoio  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

The  men  shed  no  tears  on  the  death  of  relatives, 
whereas  Aneityumese  wailed  aloud  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break.  They  showed  little  feeling  when  we 
said  "  Good-bye  "  after  we  had  worked  continuously 
for  nearly  eight  years  among  them ;  but  in  Aniwa 
men  as  well  as  women  wept  when  we  left  them  after 
a  stay  of  sixteen  days. 

When  the  second  generation  of  worshippers  began 
to  read,  their  minds  opened  a  little  to  God's  Word, 
and  heathenism  slackened  its  hold  upon  them.  But 
so  slow  were  they  in  learning  that  we  feared  they 
could  never  read  fluently.  Teitoka  was  our  first  really 
good  reader,  and  then  others  improved. 

The  third  generation  are  bright  and  intelligent ; 
there  is  scarcely  one  among  them  who  cannot  read. 
Their  intelligence  increases  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  With  the  giving  up  of  the  public 
palavers,  the  parabolic  style  of  speaking  began  to 
decline,  and  they  understood  that  God's  Word,  and 
the  missionary's  message,  were  not  mere  parables. 
The  darkness  could  no  longer  stand  before  the  light 
of  God's  truth.  We  did  not  need  to  argue  about  the 
evils  of  polygamy,  heathen  dancing,  kava-drinking, 
and  other  heathen  customs  :  they  disappeared,  and 
died  before  the  gospel  light. 

11 
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What  has  the  Gospel  done  for  them  ? 

1.  There  is  now  scarcely  any  quarrelling.    Formerly 
plantations    were    destroyed,    fruit-trees    were    cut 
down,  and  private  quarrels  occurred  almost  every 
day.    While  heathenism  was  strong,  men  never  went 
unarmed  to  another  district.    When  they  came  to 
barter  at  the  mission  station  there  were  so  many 
muskets,  clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows,  that  a  stranger 
would  imagine  they  were  gathering  to  a  field  of 
battle.    We  had  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  frequently 
failed,  in  getting  them  to  leave  their  loaded  muskets 
outside  the  fence.    Now  they  have  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  never  go  armed. 

2.  The  people  have  become  honest  and  trustworthy. 
It  was  no  singular  occurrence  in  our  early  years  for 
the  officers  of  the  Dayspring  to  pay  twice  at  Futuna 
for  native  articles  and  produce.    As  the  yams  and 
baskets  paid  for  were  laid  down  in  a  heap  upon  the 
sand,  the  natives  quietly  slipped  behind,  adroitly 
picked  them  up  and  held  them  out  again  for  sale ! 
On  the  same  beach,  a  few  years  ago,  when  their 
copra  was  paid,  the  trader  sat  down  with  £20  to  £30 
in  silver  spread  before  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  crowd, 
while  his  assistant  read  out  the  names  of  the  natives, 
and  they  came  forward  for  payment,  as  orderly  as 
if  they  were  receiving  tokens  for  communion. 

One  day,  however,  when  their  copra  bags  were 
opened  on  the  steamer  a  heap  of  stones  fell  out  on 
the  deck  !  A  great  ado  was  made,  and  the  Futunese 
as  a  whole  were  blamed.  But  this  was  done  solely 
by  two  or  three  young  men  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  chiefs,  as  a  protest  against  the  low  prices 
that  for  some  time  had  been  paid  to  them. 

A  labour  ship  called  at  Imounga,  then  still  heathen, 
when  we  were  at  Aneityum,  and  a  boat  pulled  ashore. 
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A  young  man  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
musket  in  the  recruiter's  hand.  On  receiving  it  he 
ran  away  with  it  into  the  bush,  angry  at  seeing  so 
many  of  his  friends  leaving.  The  boat  at  once  came 
round  to  the  mission  station  for  the  teacher.  Habena 
went  with  them  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  musket 
back.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  when  Habena 
was  with  us  in  Aneityum.  Nailo  went  in  the  boat 
and  got  the  musket  again.  A  handsome  present 
was  made  to  Nailo  by  those  in  the  boat,  though 
nothing  was  given  to  Habena.  The  success  of 
Habena  and  Nailo  was  a  tribute  to  their  influence  as 
Christian  teachers.  ; 

3.  They  have  become  more  diligent.    Their  ap- 
pearance and  material  welfare  have  improved.    All 
our  arguments  to  induce  the  heathen  to  wear  clothing 
were  thrown  away  until  they  accepted  Christianity ; 
and  then  they  were  so  eager  to  obtain  it  that  it  was 
difficult  to  supply  them.    They  made  copra  to  obtain 
the    means    of    supplying   wants   that    Christianity 
created,  and  of  their  own  accord  built  better  houses. 
But  in  Futuna  their  huts  are  still  poor ;    for  the 
sites,  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  island, 
are  cramped,  stony,  and  uneven ;    and  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  durable  timber  suitable  for  building. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  Christianity  to  initiate 
and  encourage  civilisation.    As  heathen,  they  had 
no   desire   to   raise   themselves.    They   seldom   ap- 
preciated the  beautiful.    It  was  after  they  became 
Christians  that  they  learned  to  admire  nature,  and 
the  brilliant  sunsets. 

4.  Their  morality  is  higher ;   impure  language  is 
seldom  heard ;    and  they  do  not  try  to  deceive  us 
now.    Jealousy  in  heathen  days  was  the  bane  of 
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married  life,  and  husbands  did  not  trust  their  wives 
for  a  night.  Not  long  ago,  all  the  adult  males  in 
Ipau,  except  a  teacher  and  an  old  man,  went  to 
another  island  for  two  months,  leaving  their  wives 
alone.  "  They  could,"  they  said,  "  trust  their  wives, 
and  were  not  afraid  to  leave  them,  as  the  Good  Word 
had  spread  throughout  the  island/' 

5.  Family  worship  is  conducted  in  every  home, 
except  among  a  few  of  those  who  recently  left 
heathenism,  and  do  not  know  how  to  pray.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  people  are  not  ashamed  to 
converse  on  religious  subjects.  When  they  visit  the 
sick  and  dying  they  pray  with  them,  and  ask  them 
about  their  souls.  Many  of  those  who  formerly  gave 
us  trouble  are  now  church  members,  and  some  are 
helpers ;  many  have  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of 
their  faith  in  Christ.  Since  the  church  was  first 
formed  in  Futuna  about  150  have  been  admitted  to 
communion,  and  about  100  children  baptized. 

Some  persisted  in  heathenism  until  the  end. 
Anipaki,  who  died  during  the  great  epidemic,  said 
to  his  friends  before  his  death,  "  Do  not  trifle  with 
the  Good  Word  as  I  did."  Old  Tamanu  had  sat 
among  the  worshippers  in  the  days  of  the  Samoan 
teachers ;  but  she  never  knew,  indeed  did  not  want 
to  know,  the  gospel.  As  the  presents  brought  to 
her  to  take  away  sickness  became  fewer  with  the 
spread  of  the  light,  and  then  ceased,  she  became  an 
inveterate  thief,  and  died  unmourned,  unwept. 

When  the  Futunese  began  to  speak  in  church  the 
older  speakers  addressed  their  hearers  in  figurative 
language.  Though  their  meaning  was  generally 
understood  by  the  older  people,  this  style  was  less 
pointed  in  carrying  evangelical  truth :  indeed,  it 


sometimes  obscured  it.  Once,  when  some  young 
men  proposed  to  renew  heathen  dancing,  I  asked 
Nauni  to  denounce  it  in  church.  He  expatiated  in 
vigorous  language  regarding  a  wild  beast  that  was 
abroad,  which,  if  they  allowed  into  their  houses, 
would  eat  them ;  but  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
dancing.  When  the  young  men  heard  of  the  wild 
beast  they  said  one  to  another,  "  That  is  the  dancing 
he  is  speaking  about."  But  the  children  did  not  know 
what  he  meant. 

Some  of  their  illustrations  were  good,  and  some 
were  amusing.  "  Let  us  not  be  like  flying  foxes," 
said  one,  "  which  bite  the  husks  of  chestnuts,  but 
never  touch  the  centre  " — meaning  that  we  should 
not  take  the  outward  blessings  of  the  gospel  and 
leave  Christ. 

Popoina,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  said  in  his 
prayer,  "  We  cannot  open  the  door  of  our  hearts 
ourselves ;  but  help  us  to  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  so 
that  Thou  mayest  open  the  door." 

Another  time  his  illustration  provoked  a  smile. 
"Do  not  allow  the  devil  to  tickle  our  ribs,  lest  we 
should  laugh,  and  Thy  Word  will  leap  out  of  our 
mouths." 

Saula,  seeing  little  fruit  as  the  result  of  our  work 
in  the  first  years,  prayed  one  day  in  church  thus : 
"  Make  Thy  servant's  mouth  strong,  that  he  may 
speak  the  Good  Word  sharply  to  us.  Thy  servant 
is  like  a  hen  long  sitting  on  eggs,  but  nothing  ever 
comes  out  of  them  !  " 

In  some  mysterious  way  they  got  the  idea,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  mission,  that  they  should  pray 
at  funerals  for  the  dead.  One  day  I  arrived  late, 
and  heard  Popoina,  at  considerable  length,  pray  in 
this  fashion  :  "  Take  care  of  the  dead  man.  Protect 
him  on  his  way;  do  not  let  frim  stumble,  and  let 
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no  demons  come  near  him ;  but  take  him  safely  to 
the  end  of  his  journey."  When  I  pointed  out  the 
heresy  to  himself  and  Saula  they  were  ashamed ; 
for,  at  different  times,  they  had  both  prayed  for  the 
dead  ;  but  they  did  not  repeat  it. 

Some  were  poor  speakers  who  knew  only  three  or 
four  subjects,  and  harped  upon  them  until  their 
hearers  knew  the  sermons  as  well  as  themselves. 
They,  however,  were  rarely  asked  to  speak  when 
better  preachers  could  take  their  place. 

The  young  teachers  study  their  subjects,  and 
their  illustrations  are  apt  and  telling.  "  I  was  looking 
for  crabs,"  said  Nailo.  "  The  sea  was  covered  with 
pumice  stone.  One  crab  was  swept  from  the  rocks 
by  a  wave  into  the  sea.  It  tried  to  get  a  footing  on 
the  pumice  stone,  but  every  piece  turned  round  and 
round,  and  the  crab  fell  off.  Then  it  saw  a  piece  of 
wood,  crawled  up  on  it,  and  was  landed  by  a  wave 
on  the  rocks.  If  we  try  to  get  to  heaven  any  other 
way  than  by  Jesus,  we  shall  fail,  as  the  crab  did 
with  the  pumice  stone ;  but  when  we  trust  in  Him, 
He  will  take  us  safely  to  Heaven,  as  the  wood  carried 
the  crab  ashore." 

Aresia  read  about  the  New  Birth,  and  said,  "  When 
are  we  going  to  give  up  our  heathenism,  and  show 
that  we  are  born  again  ?  We  are  keeping  up  our 
heathenism  and  doing  what  white  people  do  with 
meat  and  fish.  They  salt  them  to  preserve  them. 
We  are  doing  this  with  our  heathenism  to  preserve 
it.  Let  us  not  salt  our  bad  deeds  any  longer." 

Speaking  on  the  Parable  of  the  Barren  Fig  Tree, 
he  said  :  ':<  The  man  who  pled  for  the  fig  tree  is  like 
Jesus.  We  sing  in  the  hymn, 

Yes,  for  me  He  standeth  pleading 
At  the  mercy  seat  above, 
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This  is  what  Jesus  is  doing  for  us.  What  are 
our  actions  like  ?  Some  worshippers  are  like  the 
fig  tree,  bearing  no  fruit.  They  are  cumbering  the 
ground,  and  keeping  others  outside.  They  talk  with 
the  heathen,  and  help  them  with  their  feasts.  Is  this 
the  way  to  strengthen  the  worship  ?  No  "  (bringing 
down  his  fist  on  the  table).  "  They  are  strengthening 
the  heathen,  and  weakening  the  worship/* 

Then  he  read  Matt.  xxi.  18-20 :  "  And  He  saw  a 
fig  tree  .  .  .  and  found  nothing  thereon,  but  leaves 
only/' 

'  Yesterday,  you  were  sitting  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
with  your  faces  washed,  your  hands  clean,  and  with 
good  clothes.  There  were  plenty  of  leaves.  But  were 
your  hearts  right  with  God  ?  Are  you  bearing  fruit 
for  Him  ?  .  .  .  Heathenism  is  like  a  plant  that  grows 
in  the  air  without  any  root,  and  it  soon  withers  away. 
The  gospel  is  like  a  plant  that  grows  in  a  box,  and 
the  roots  fill  it,  and  spread  outside.  When  heathenism 
was  great,  people  could  not  sleep  at  night :  they  were 
not  safe.  Now,  with  the  worship,  we  can  go  to  our 
plantations,  work  all  day,  and  come  back  at  night, 
and  sleep  in  peace." 

When  Aresia  went  to  Imounga,  he  began  his  work 
prayerfully,  often  praying  far  into  the  night,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  heathen.  When  they 
contended  for  upholding  their  heathen  customs  he 
said,  "  We  have  the  foundations  of  the  Good  Word 
in  our  books.  Bring  forth  your  books  authorising 
your  heathenism."  This  keen  thrust  silenced  them. 

He  unhesitatingly  exposed  the  shallowness  of 
Soia's  worship.  '  We  know  what  you  are  worshipping 
for :  it  is  money"  Instead  of  resenting  this,  Soia 
bethought  himself  that  he  should  have  a  higher  aim. 
He  joined  the  Candidates'  Class,  became  a  helper 
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and  a  support  to  the  worshippers  in  Imounga,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  church  not 
long  before  his  death. 

Aresia's  work  has  borne  abundant  fruit,  and,  since 
our  return  from  furlough,  the  natives  of  Imounga 
have  destroyed  their  sacred  stones  and  abandoned 
all  outward  forms  of  heathenism.  Nearly  all  in  the 
district  have  come  to  church.  Several,  both  men 
and  women,  are  church  members,  and  some  are 
attending  the  Candidates'  Class.  Almost  all  the 
children  attend  school,  and  the  majority  are  fair 
readers  and  writers. 

But  the  people  of  Imounga  have  just  emerged 
from  heathenism.  They  require  a  longer  experience 
to  be  established  in  the  faith  and  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  liberty  of  the  gospel.  They  all  recognise 
that  heathenism  belongs  to  the  past  and  that  their 
future  must  be  under  the  reign  of  Christianity. 
Surrounded  by  Christian  friends  and  relatives,  they 
possess  advantages  incomparably  greater  than  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Futunese  who  first  received  the  new 
religion  ;  and  through  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  Word  of  God,  which  brought  light  and  peace 
to  their  neighbours,  we  believe  they  will  grow  into 
truer  and  more  stable  Christians. 

The  preparatory  work  of  the  teachers  in  Futuna, 
followed  by  that  of  the  joissionaries,  in  building  up, 
establishing  their  faith,  by  giving  them  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  own  tongue,  teaching  them  to  understand 
it,  and  explain  it,  has  been  blessed  to  the  salvation 
of  the  people.  The  translation  of  the  Epistles  from 
Galatians  to  Revelation,  laid  aside  after  the  epidemic 
in  1893,  was  printed  in  Sydney,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  in  1912.  The  Futunese  have  now, 
therefore,  including  the  earlier  translations,  a  large 
part  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue, 
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Though  the  conversion  of  Futuna  has  been  painfully 
slow,  the  gospel  has  once  more  proved  its  power 
to  bring  light  and  life  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  The  long  story  of 
Christian  toil  and  suffering  in  Futuna  should  en- 
courage us  to  labour  on,  in  the  conviction  that  "  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

Including  Futuna,  over  twenty  of  the  islands  of 
the  New  Hebrides  have  already  been  christianised. 
And  now  the  day  is  near  in  their  mission  history  when, 
for  the  majority  of  them,  fewer  missionaries  will  be 
required,  and  the  work  will  be  given  to  trained 
teachers,  under  missionary  superintendence  ;  a  stage 
of  mission  work  already  reached  in  many  islands 
of  the  Pacific  under  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Wesleyans.  In  the  remaining  islands  of 
this  group,  the  majority  of  the  natives  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  true  God.  But 
Prophecy  foretells  the  time  when  "  Men  shall  worship 
Him,  every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of 
the  heathen"  (Zeph.  ii.  11). 
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THE  ISLANDS 

The  islands — Their  position  and  configuration — Mountainous — Volcanic 
— Terraced,  hat,  and  flat  islands — Beefs — The  growth  of  coral — 
Volcanoes — Earthquakes — The  land  rising — Anchorages  and  har- 
bours— Rivers  and  waterfalls — Lakes  and  lagoons — Fortuity  of 
the  islands — Scenery — Native  fruits — Tubers  :  their  number — 
Exports — Cocoanut  plantations — Birds,  insects,  lizards,  snakes  ; 
snake  incident — Fish — Climate  :  thunder-storms,  cyclones — 
Diseases. 

THE  New  Hebrides  lie  between  latitudes  14°  38', 
and  20°  16'  S.,  and  longitudes  166°  33'  and  170°  13'  E. 
Aneityum,  the  most  southerly  island,  is  1,400  miles 
north-east  of  Sydney  and  1,000  miles  north  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Fiji  Islands  are  500  miles  to  the  east, 
and  the  Solomon  Islands  400  miles  north-west  of  the 
New  Hebrides. 

The  islands  form  a  chain  about  400  miles  long, 
lying  north-north-west  from  Aneityum ;  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  greatest  length  of  each  island 
lies  in  the  same  direction. 

Two  theories  may  be  given  to  explain  this.  The 
one  is  that  the  islands  are  built  on  the  tops  of  a 
submerged  mountain  chain  ;  the  other,  and  probably 
more  correct,  theory  is  that  the  islands  have  been 
raised  from  the  sea  by  volcanic  action,  and  have 
taken  their  greatest  diameter  from  the  direction  of 
the  volcanic  activity,  which  runs  from  New  Zealand, 
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passing  through  the  New  Hebrides,  northward  to 
Santa  Cruz. 

The  total  number  of  islands  in  the  group,  including 
large  and  small,  is  nearly  eighty,  of  which  about  fifty 
are  inhabited.  Santo,  the  largest  of  these,  has  a 
coast  line  of  200  miles.  The  others  range  from 
150  miles  to  a  mile  or  two  in  circumference.  The 
total  area  is  about  5,000  square  miles. 

The  islands  are  of  three  kinds — mountainous, 
terraced,  and  flat.  The  mountainous  are  chiefly 
volcanic ;  the  terraced  are  both  volcanic  and  coral ; 
the  flat  are  coral  only. 

In  the  mountainous  islands,  which  are  the  most 
numerous,  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  alter- 
nate with  each  other.  Aneityum  is  a  great  pyramid, 
nearly  3,000  ft.  high,  with  deep  valleys,  diverging 
towards  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Tanna  and  Oba 
rise  4,000  ft.  ;  and  the  loftiest  peak  in  Santo — the 
highest  in  the  group — is  over  5,000  ft. 

Some  islands,  as  Ambrim,  Paama,  Oba,  and 
Aneityum,  are  purely  volcanic.  On  Aneityum  in- 
numerable detached  blocks  of  igneous  rocks  are 
scattered  over  the  mountain  ridges.  Mud  springs, 
long  dead,  overspread  the  lower  hills,  and  the  depth  of 
the  valleys  attest  the  great  age  of  the  island.  Tongoa 
and  the  Shepherd  Islands,  also  purely  volcanic,  are 
more  recent  upheavals. 

In  some  mountainous  islands,  apparently  volcanic, 
coral  is  hidden  beneath  volcanic  ash,  as  in  Tanna, 
and  perhaps  Ambrim.  In  others,  coral  terraces  are 
found  in  conjunction  with  volcanic  formation.  All 
the  east  coast  of  Santo  and  Malekula,  including 
Malo  and  adjacent  islands,  is  terraced.  Santo  is 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  Eiver  Jordan,  and  to 
the  west  of  this  river,  the  island,  for  nearly  its  whole 
length,  is  composed  of  lofty,  rugged,  volcanic  moun- 
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tains.  Erromanga  is  terraced  on  the  west,  while 
Efate  consists  almost  entirely  of  terraces,  with  high 
mountains  in  the  centre. 

These  terraces  have  been  formed  under  water  from 
coral  debris,  solidified  into  unstratified  reefs  by 
carbonate  of  lime  or  decomposing  coral,  and  then 
raised  at  different  periods  by  volcanic  action.  This 
unstratified  coral  is  hard  and  flinty,  sometimes  not 
unlike  marble,  but  the  waves,  beating  on  the  cliffs, 
have  worn  it  in  many  places  into  great  caves  or 
overhanging  rocks.  Could  the  rate  of  attrition  be 
calculated,  it  would  tell  the  age  of  the  terrace  since 
it  was  raised,  without  accounting  for  the  time  it 
took  to  form  under  water.  When  this  coral  reef  was 
raised  above  the  sea,  it  formed  a  flat  island.  (Walpole 
Island,  150  miles  south  of  Aneityum,  shows  the  first 
terrace  of  this  class  of  islands.)  New  corals  grew 
around  the  island  which,  on  reaching  low-water 
mark,  were  broken  by  the  waves,  and  formed  a 
fringing  reef.  After  a  period  of  quiescence,  this  was 
raised  up,  and  two  terraces  appeared  above  water. 
And  so  on.  Thus,  after  several  terraces  had  been 
formed,  the  reef  first  raised  became  a  plateau,  varying 
in  altitude  above  sea  level.  In  Futuna  the  highest 
terrace  is  over  1,900  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  Efate  the 
terraces  are  perhaps  higher.  The  thickness  of  the 
terraces  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  the  coral  is  a 
mere  crust ;  at  other  places  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.  Lava  has  sometimes  overspread  the 
coral,  or  forced  its  way  between  two  layers,  and  thus 
it  lies  sandwiched  between  them. 

Portions  of  the  terraces  are  often  detached ;  and 
an  immense  coral  block  stands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Williams,  Erromanga,  having  fallen  from 
its  first  resting-place  far  up  the  mountain  top.  Vol- 
canic pellets,  boulders,  and  bombs  are  often  embedded 
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in  them.  One  great  coral  block  in  Futuna  has  two 
boulders  embedded  side  by  side.  The  natives  call 
the  larger  the  sun ;  the  smaller,  the  moon.  These 
were  objects  of  heathen  ceremonies. 

Many  terraced  islands  here  and  there  in  the  group 
resemble  a  hat,  with  crown  and  brim.  Futuna  is  a 
great  hat,  showing,  like  Efate,  Malo,  and  South 
Santo,  five  terraces.  On  the  mainland  of  Santo 
several  flat-topped  hills,  800  to  1,000  ft.  high,  were 
once  "  hat  "  islands  ;  but  the  surrounding  reefs  have 
been  upheaved,  the  hills  rising  with  them ;  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  "  hat "  islands,  but  hills,  several 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  fact  that  so  many 
islands  throughout  the  group  have  five  terraces 
shows  that  volcanic  action  must  have  raised  the 
islands  simultaneously. 

The  flat  islands  are  the  smallest  in  the  group. 
Most  of  them,  as  Aniwa,  the  islands  at  Port  Vila, 
Tangoa,  and  those  to  the  north-east  of  Santo,  are 
formed  of  unstratified  coral,  with  two  or  more  low 
terraces.  Indeed,  they  may  be  included  among  the 
terraced  islands.  A  few,  as  the  twin  islets  in  Anel- 
gauhat  Harbour,  and  Rano,  Uripiv,  etc.,  to  the  north- 
east of  Malekula,  are  merely  "  blisters/'  10  or  15  ft. 
high,  formed  of  coral  standstone. 

Coral  reefs  are  attached  to  nearly  all  the  islands, 
except  where  the  cliffs  are  precipitous,  and  the  water 
is  deep.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  lee  sides  of 
the  islands,  and  form  a  fringe  varying  in  width  from 
a  few  yards  to  two  miles.  In  some  parts  of  Aneityum 
they  resemble  barrier  reefs,  with  here  and  there  gaps 
of  deep  water ;  but,  except  in  one  or  two  places, 
barrier  reefs  are  wanting  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
there  are  no  atolls. 

At  low  tide  many  varieties  of  coral,  growing  on 
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the  reef,  are  laid  bare — brain  coral,  branching  coral, 
and  mushroom  coral,  like  great  plates  more  than  six 
feet  wide.  Innumerable  varieties  of  beautiful  shells, 
blue  and  yellow  star-fish,  sea-urchins,  carried  in  by 
the  flowing  tide,  are  left  on  the  reef  when  it  ebbs. 
In  the  pools,  little  fish  of  rainbow  colours  dart  here 
and  there ;  slimy  things — sea-slugs  and  beche-de- 
mer — lie  semi-torpid  on  the  sandy  patches ;  ring- 
streaked  sea-snakes  wriggle  in  the  shallow  water. 
When  the  tide  flows,  the  varied  colours  of  the  coral 
— cream,  pink,  red,  and  green — look  bright  and  living  ; 
and  we  have  before  us  the  garden  of  the  sea. 

In  many  places  the  reef  has  been  covered  for 
hundreds  of  yards  from  the  beach  with  soil  carried 
down  by  water  from  the  higher  ground,  so  that  it  is 
now  part  of  the  cultivated  and  inhabited  land. 
Water,  percolating  through  this  soil,  often  reap- 
pears as  springs  in  the  honeycombed  coral  near  the 
beach,  or  below  high-water  mark. 

Coral  does  not  grow  at  a  uniform  rate.  The  in- 
crease in  reefs  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1  to  6  in.  in  a  century.  Even  the  maximum  rate 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  ages  were  required  to  form 
those  lofty  islands,  where  the  reefs  uplifted  from  the 
sea  now  form  great  terraces,  each  of  them  hundreds 
of  feet  in  thickness.  Add  to  this  the  centuries,  or 
millenniums,  required  for  the  sea  to  wear  huge  caverns 
in  the  flinty  coral ;  or  for  the  water  to  dig  valleys, 
some  of  them  1,000  ft.  deep,  out  of  the  hard  volcanic 
rock,  and  we  have  some  conception  of  the  great  age 
of  these  islands. 

There  are  three  active  volcanoes.  That  in  Tanna, 
1,000  ft.  high,  is  still  active  as  it  was  in  Cook's  time, 
and  one  can  look,  during  the  intervals  in  the  erup- 
tions, right  down  into  the  crater  at  the  molten  red- 
hot  lava,  bubbling  and  boiling  like  a  mighty  caldron. 

12 
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Lopevi,  an  immense  cone  nearly  5,000  ft.  high, 
is  covered  with  volcanic  ash  and  scoria,  except  near 
the  sea,  where  the  island  is  inhabited,  and  steam 
issues  from  its  summit  and  sides. 

In  Ambrim  two  craters,  sometimes  three,  belch 
out  smoke  and  dust,  darkening  the  air  for  miles 
around.  A  great  eruption  took  place  in  1894. 
Boiling  lava  swept  down  the  mountain  side,  carry- 
ing everything  before  it  until  it  reached  the  sea. 
A  number  of  natives  were  shut  in  between  two 
streams  of  lava,  and  were  saved  from  destruction  by 
a  British  man-of-war,  anchored  off  the  beach. 
Similar  smaller  eruptions  with  streams  of  lava  have 
occasionally  taken  place  recently.1 

Submarine  volcanoes  have  broken  out  now  and 
again.  In  1889  a  volcano  burst  between  Epi  and 
Tongoa,  and  eruptions  occurred  intermittently  for  two 
years.  The  scoriae  and  ashes  formed  a  narrow  island, 
half  a  mile  long,  but  it  disappeared  after  a  very  heavy 
sea.  Other  eruptions  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent,  generally  light,  some- 
times severe.  The  greatest,  in  recent  years,  occurred 
in  North  Santo  in  1911,  when,  in  half  a  minute,  the 
mission  house  was  wrecked ;  water  tanks  were 
crumpled  like  paper  ;  numerous  great  landslips  from 
the  mountains  killed  many  people. 

The  land  has  been  raised  recently  at  several 
places.  In  1878  it  rose  on  the  west  side  of  Port 
Resolution  20  ft.,  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave, 
and  a  month  later  it  rose  other  12  ft.  Ten  years 
later  it  rose  30  ft.,  so  that  where  the  Day  spring 
formerly  cast  anchor  is  now  dry  land. 

1  Towards  the  close  of  1913,  after  the  above  was  written,  this  island 
was  the  centre  of  a  terrific  volcanic  disturbance  involving  widespread 
destruction  of  property  and  human  life.  The  water  of  the  surround- 
ing sea  was  boiling  hot,  and  a  new  island  appeared. 
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The  coast  line  has  few  deep  indentations :  Big 
Bay,  in  Santo,  is  much  the  largest.  The  rivers  are 
not  navigable,  except  for  boats  or  small  vessels. 
There  are  many  anchorages  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
islands,  and  a  number  of  harbours  where  vessels  can 
generally  ride  out  a  hurricane  in  safety ;  but  the 
group  is  lacking  in  really  first-class  harbours.  When 
sandal-wood  was  the  chief  export,  Anelgauhat,  in 
Aneityum,  was  the  principal  harbour.  About  seven 
years  ago  Vila  became  the  port  of  entry  and  exit, 
and  took  rank  as  the  chief  harbour.  Havannah 
Harbour,  in  the  island  of  Efate,  though  now  seldom 
visited  by  large  vessels,  is  commodious ;  the  land- 
locked harbour  of  Port  Sandwich,  and  Port  Stanley, 
in  Malekula,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  com- 
paratively safe. 

The  mountainous  islands  are  well  watered,  but 
where  there  is  much  volcanic  ash,  as  in  Tanna  and 
Ambrim,  there  are  few  or  no  permanent  rivers,  the 
water  rapidly  sinking  through  the  soil.  In  Aneit- 
yum  a  dozen  large  and  several  small  streams  drain 
the  valleys.  In  South  Santo  there  are  about  twenty 
large  rivers  in  a  coast  line  of  14  miles.  Water- 
falls abound,  some  in  Santo  being  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height.  They  are  numerous  in  Aneityum,  some 
of  them  of  great  beauty. 

Only  three  fresh-water  lakes  are  known,  one  near 
the  Tanna  volcano,  nearly  a  mile  long ;  two  fill  the 
crater  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Oba,  the  larger 
a  mile  in  length,  with  a  beautiful  islet  in  the  middle. 
There  are  several  lagoons  in  the  larger  islands.  One 
runs  two  or  three  miles  inland  near  Vila,  joining 
another  at  right  angles  by  a  beautiful  channel,  called 
"  the  narrows."  The  lagoon  at  Turtle  Bay,  in 
Santo,  with  its  endless  windings  and  overarching 
trees,  the  homes  of  many  hundreds  of  flying  foxes ; 
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and  that  at  South- West  Bay,  Malekula,  form  some 
of  the  chief  "  beauty  spots  "  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  islands  are  eminently  fertile.  Trees  cover  the 
mountains  to  their  summits.  The  dense  vegetation 
screens  the  native  huts  and  gardens.  Cocoanut- 
trees  line  the  beach  and  lower  hills ;  great  banyans 
and  fruit-trees  overspread  the  level  land ;  tree  ferns 
adorn  the  river  banks ;  creeping  plants  and  mosses 
overgrow  the  trees ;  ferns  and  trailing  plants  grow 
beneath  our  feet.  Native  flowers  are  few,  and 
brilliant  colours  are  rare ;  but  the  deep  red  hibiscus 
and  orchids — white,  pink,  heliotrope,  and  crimson — 
here  and  there  variegate  the  prevailing  dark  green. 
In  Futuna  and  Aneityum  many  new  species  of  mosses 
and  liverworts  have  been  found  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  Near  the  beach,  or  perched  on  grassy  knolls, 
buildings,  half  hidden  by  trees,  show  where  mis- 
sionaries and  settlers  have  made  their  homes. 

Island  scenery  at  first  strikes  one  as  incomparably 
beautiful :  then  it  palls.  It  lacks  the  touches  of 
art  and  marks  of  civilisation.  Nature  is  prodigal, 
but  the  vegetation  is  unkempt  and  unrestrained. 

The  chief  indigenous  fruits  are  cocoanuts,  bread- 
fruit, and  bananas,  now  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. Oranges,  papaw  apples,  custard  apples, 
pineapples,  mangoes,  guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  melons, 
pumpkins,  passion-fruit,  and  granadillas  have  been 
introduced.  The  oranges  in  some  islands  are  un- 
surpassed in  size,  sweetness,  and  juiciness. 

In  addition  to  bread-fruit,  bananas,  yams,  and  taro 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  The  "  China  " 
or  "  foreign  banana "  (Musa  Cavendishii),  brought 
by  John  Williams  from  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  to  Samoa  in  1838,  has  supplanted  most 
of  the  other  kinds. 
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The  principal  indigenous  tubers  are  yams,  taro, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  taro  (Arum  esculentum), 
from  6  to  10  in.  long,  and  weighing  2  or  3  lb., 
is  most  nutritious,  superior  to  all  the  other  tubers, 
and,  unlike  potatoes,  is  suitable  even  for  babes. 
The  sweet  potatoes  are  inferior  to  yams  and  taro  in 
quality.  Manioc  is  indigenous,  and  this  tuber,  re- 
sembling the  yam  in  appearance,  forms  the  chief 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  Arrowroot,  another  tuber, 
is  cultivated  and  exported  for  mission  purposes  only. 

How  numerous  the  varieties  of  yams,  taro,  bread- 
fruit, etc.,  are,  may  be  imagined  from  those  known  in 
Futuna  alone.  Of  yams  there  are  87  varieties ; 
bananas  and  plantains,  70 ;  bread-fruit,  75 ;  taro, 
90 ;  sweet  potatoes,  12 ;  other  tubers,  38.  The 
climate  is  too  warm  and  moist  for  cereals  and  for 
home  fruits. 

The  chief  exports  are  copra,  coffee,  maize,  millet, 
wool  from  Erromanga,  and  kauri  pine  from  Aneityum. 
The  following  figures  show  the  British  trade  between 
the  group  and  New  South  Wales  for  several  years. 

Imports  to  the  New  Hebrides  in  1904,  £29,881 ; 
exports,  £33,956,  including  those  shipped  to  other 
States  or  countries.  These  exports  consisted  of 
copra,  to  the  value  of  £24,362 ;  maize,  £4,112 ; 
coffee,  £2,162 ;  the  balance  made  up  of  arrowroot, 
timber,  and  some  other  articles.  In  1910  imports 
from  the  Commonwealth,  £76,668  ;  exports,  £24,485  ; 
total,  £101,153.  Probably  the  latter  sum  does  not 
include  the  exports  passing  through  Sydney  to  other 
States  and  to  Europe.  The  difference  between  the 
trade  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  New  South  Wales 
alone,  was  only  £138,  so  that  the  imports  from,  and 
the  exports  to,  New  South  Wales  for  that  year 
amounted  to  £101,015.  In  1912  imports  from  New 
South  Wales,  £90,784;  exports,  £22,973;  total, 
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£112,857.  The  trade  in  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and 
pea-nuts  was  stopped  owing  to  the  tariff  put  on 
these  articles  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
If  the  tariff  were  withdrawn  the  trade  would  probably 
revive. 

Statistics  show  that  the  French  exports  to  Noumea 
and  France  in  1904  slightly  exceeded  the  British 
exports  to  Sydney.  The  French  population  in  the 
islands  has  steadily  increased  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1898  the  British  and  French  subjects  numbered, 
respectively,  147  and  158 ;  in  1903  they  were  214 
and  255 ;  in  1904,  212  British  to  401  French.  The 
greatest  number  of  French  residents  were  in  the 
capital,  Vila ;  those  in  other  islands  numbered  only 
60.  At  the  present  time  (1913)  the  British  subjects 
are  about  300,  while  the  French  are  about  800. 

Within  the  past  few  years  rubber  trees  have  been 
planted  in  many  places  in  the  islands  :  whether  they 
will  flourish  in  a  region  of  hurricanes  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  vanilla  has  been 
begun,  chiefly  by  the  French ;  and  the  planting  of 
cotton,  formerly  an  article  of  export,  has  been 
renewed.  But  copra  is  the  chief  export,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come.  Now  that 
the  means  for  purifying  the  oil  expressed  from  the 
dried  kernel  are  more  efficient,  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put  are  more  numerous,  the  island 
price  of  the  crude  article  has  gone  up  from  £6  per 
ton  a  dozen  years  ago  to  three  times  that  in  1913, 
and  the  demand  is  increasing.  Great  plantations  of 
cocoanut  trees  have  been  made  in  many  islands, 
especially  in  Epi,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
almost  impenetrable  bush.  But  the  land  is  only 
touched  in  some  islands,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
group  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  more.  Re- 
cently, however,  blight  has  overtaken  some  of  the 
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plantations ;  but  it  is  believed  this  can  be  got  rid 
of.  A  specialist  who  examined  the  trees  recently 
found  that  the  fly  causing  the  damage  to  the  trees 
carried  its  own  enemy  with  it,  in  the  form  of  a  para- 
site, which  laid  its  eggs  on  the  fly ;  but  he  recom- 
mended that  the  fronds  of  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
development  of  the  islands  is  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing native  labour,  and  this  will  become  greater  every 
year.  Natives  naturally  prefer  their  freedom,  and 
they  can  obtain  all  they  want  in  goods  and  money, 
without  hiring  themselves  to  work  for  others  for  a 
term  of  years.  Besides  this,  the  bad  treatment  of 
labourers  by  the  French  prevents  them  recruiting 
for  work  in  other  islands. 

The  only  indigenous  quadrupeds  in  the  group  are 
pigs  and  rats,  but  the  domestic  animals  and  fowls 
thrive  in  the  islands.  De  Quiros,  the  discoverer  of 
Santo,  reported  having  found  native  pigs  weighing 
200  Ib.  Unfortunately,  much  that  de  Quiros  wrote 
has  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  About  fifty 
species  of  birds  have  been  found.  The  chief  are  the 
flying  foxes,  wild  ducks,  parakeets,  kingfishers,  the 
frigate  bird,  hawks,  cranes,  honeysuckers,  etc.  There 
are  no  noxious  insects,  but  snakes  and  lizards  are 
numerous  though  not  poisonous.  Comparatively 
harmless  though  the  snakes  are,  the  natives  were  in 
terror  of  them.  If  they  saw  one  curled  up  on  the 
path,  they  would  turn  back  or  go  round  to  avoid  it. 
Once,  when  our  two  girls,  Ruth  and  Dorothy,  went 
to  bathe,  they  killed  a  sea-snake,  and  brought  it 
coiled  on  a  stick  to  our  premises,  where  a  number 
of  natives  were  gathered  at  the  time.  As  soon  as 
they  saw  the  snake  they  yelled  and  screamed ;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  fled,  pell  mell,  outside. 
At  length  Kavahe  ventured  within  speaking  distance, 
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and,  poking  his  head  forward  lest  his  body  should 
come  too  near,  he  jerked  out,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  ?  '' 

A  brave  crowd,  indeed,  afraid  of  two  girls  with  a 
dead  snake !  The  young  generation,  however,  have 
begun  to  make  war  on  the  snakes,  and  recently  some 
boys  killed  a  brood  of  ten. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  good  large  edible  fish, 
though  generally  inferior  to  those  of  temperate 
zones  ;  of  the  smaller  kinds,  the  flying  fish  is  perhaps 
the  best.  Some  fish  are  poisonous,  and  one  requires 
to  learn  from  the  native  fishermen  those  that  may 
be  eaten  with  safety. 

Climate. — There  are  two  seasons :  the  dry  season, 
or  winter,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  December ;  the  wet,  or  summer,  from  December 
to  the  middle  of  April.  The  latter  is  the  hurricane 
season,  as  cyclones  may  be  looked  for  then.  Efate 
divides  the  group,  as  regards  climate,  into  two  parts  ; 
the  north  and  the  south.  The  latter  is  cooler,  drier, 
and  windier.  In  a  certain  degree,  each  island  has 
a  climate  of  its  own.  It  is  sometimes  wet  or  cool  in 
one  island  when  it  is  dry  or  warm  in  the  neighbouring 
one.  In  the  south  the  healthy  south-east  trade 
wind  blows  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  With 
a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north-east  and  north,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  excessively  moist  and  oppres- 
sive ;  and  as  this  is  the  prevailing  direction  in  the 
summer,  this  season  is  always  more  or  less  trying. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  the  south,  as  shown  by  the 
observations  taken  for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr. 
Copeland,  is  about  66  in. ;  and  in  the  north,  taken 
by  Dr.  Annand,  Tangoa,  100  in.  ;  but  it  often  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  same  island.  Rain 
generally  falls  every  fortnight,  and  during  the  hot 
season  almost  every  night.  The  greatest  rain  occurs 
when  the  wind  is  between  the  south-east  and  north 
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in  summer ;  the  least  from  August  to  October. 
Maximum  rainfalls  for  twelve  hours  (during  the 
night)  are  10  in.  in  Futuna  ;  12  in.  in  Nguna  ;  15  in. 
in  Tongoa ;  24  in.  in  sixteen  hours  in  Erromanga. 

The  coolest  months  are  July  and  August ;  the 
hottest,  February  and  March.  The  average  annual 
range  is  about  26°  F.,  that  is,  from  63°  F.  to  89°  F., 
and  the  mean  temperature  in  the  south  77°  F.  In 
the  north  of  the  group  it  is.  about  8°  F.  higher.  The 
greatest  daily  range — 15°  F. — occurs  with  a  south 
or  south-east  wind  ;  and  the  least — about  7°  F. — 
with  the  north-east. 

Thunderstorms  are  frequent,  chiefly  in  summer, 
but  sometimes  they  occur  all  the  year  round.  The 
most  severe  which  we  experienced  took  place  in 
Aneityum  in  the  month  of  August.  For  two  hours 
the  lightning  flashed  from  six  different  points  and 
the  sky  was  almost  continually  alight.  The  thunder 
rattled  without  intermission,  until,  at  the  culminating 
point,  one  terrific  peal  crashed  overhead  as  if  all 
nature  were  falling  to  pieces.  Had  the  poet  Campbell 
heard  it  he  would  never  have  written : 

And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

The  group  is  subject  to  cyclones  during  the  wet 
season  only,  though  gales  of  hurricane  force  have 
sometimes  been  experienced  in  the  dry  season. 
Until  recently,  the  middle  of  April  was  regarded  as 
the  latest  time  of  the  year  that  cyclones  might  be 
expected,  but  in  1911  a  cyclone  of  great  force  passed 
over  most  of  the  islands  on  May  2  and  3.  The 
summer  of  1911-12  was  remarkable  for  its  severe 
weather.  Within  five  weeks,  three  cyclones  and 
two  gales  passed  over  the  middle  and  north  of  the 
group,  causing  great  destruction  to  shipping,  with 
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loss  of  life.  The  cyclones  come  from  the  east  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  curve  south,  then  east  and  north, 
and  then  die  away.  Varying  in  this  group  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  diameter,  they 
move,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  sea,  in  a  circle, 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  round  a 
centre  of  calm,  and  forward  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
per  hour.  Threatening  weather  and  falling  bar- 
ometer indicate  their  approach.  When  the  wind 
has  veered  round  the  compass,  cyclones  are  usually 
followed  by  clear,  healthy  weather. 

The  climate  is  enervating  and  less  healthy  than 
that  of  many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Malarial 
fever  is  present  in  nearly  all  the  islands ;  but  many 
Europeans,  both  adults  and  children,  enjoy  good 
health ;  and  some  have  escaped  malaria.  Black- 
water  fever  has  been  recently  recognised  in  Santo, 
and  several  deaths  have  taken  place  among  Europeans 
and  natives.  Diseases  frequent  in  civilisation  are 
rare,  or  absent ;  as  typhoid  and  hydatids.  Dysentery 
is  sporadic,  unless  introduced  from  without.  In- 
fluenza has  proved  fatal  to  many  natives.  Elephan- 
tiasis was  more  common  at  one  time  then  now. 
Leprosy  has  been  carried  within  the  last  few  years 
from  New  Caledonia  and  Queensland  into  some 
islands,  and  in  Tanna  the  sufferers  have  been  segre- 
gated. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PEOPLE — THEIR  HOMES,  OCCUPATIONS, 
AND  ARTS 

Inhabitants — Polynesian  and  Melanesian  races  compared — People  of 
different  islands  compared — Physical  features — Their  origin — 
How  the  islands  were  peopled — Population — Dress — Ornaments — 
Hair-dressing — Why  the  ears  were  pierced — Tattooing — Native 
huts — Public  square  and  marae — Implements  of  war — Occupa- 
tions— Planting — Fishing — Canoes — Mats,  tapa,  baskets — Pottery 
— Musical  instruments. 

THE  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  inhabited  by  two  races 
— Polynesians  and  Melanesians — whose  homes  are 
distinctly  separated  from  one  another.  The  Melane- 
sian race  is  confined  to  the  islands  of  Fiji  in  Long. 
180°,  and  the  belt  of  islands  beginning  at  New 
Caledonia,  in  Lat.  22°  30'  S.,  and  extending 
northward  through  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New 
Hebrides ;  and  north-westwards  to  the  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  including 
New  Guinea.  The  islands  to  the  east  and  north  of 
these,  including  New  Zealand  to  the  south,  are  the 
homes  of  the  Polynesians. 

The  Polynesians — the  "  many-island  race  " — are  tall, 
light-skinned,  with  straight  black  hair  and  hand- 
some faces.  The  Melanesians — the  "  black  islanders  " 
— are  short,  with  brown  skins  and  frizzy,  black 
hair ;  and  are  inferior  physically  and  mentally  to 
the  Polynesians.  Resembling  the  negroes,  they  have 
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been  called  a  "  negroid  "  race.  The  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides  were  considered  the  lowest  of  the 
Melanesian  race. 

Their  average  height  is  5  ft.  5  in.  They  are,  in 
general,  rather  stoutly  built,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
chests,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  well  developed. 
Most  natives,  however,  when  unclothed,  look  taller 
and  stouter  than  they  really  are.  Efate  forms  the 
dividing  line,  not  only  in  climate,  but  as  regards  the 
people,  their  customs,  and  religion.  South  of  Efate, 
the  people  are,  except  in  the  two  smallest  islands, 
Futuna  and  Aniwa,  more  exclusively^  Melanesian. 
In  Efate  and  the  adjoining  islands,  asffar  north  as 
Tongoa,  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Polynesian 
blood.  The  natives  are  taller  and  lighter  in  colour, 
and  in  Tongoa  are  physically  superior  to  those  in 
the  islands  round  about  them.  In  Oba,  the  natives, 
especially  the  women,  are  handsome,  and  seem  to  have 
been  well  mixed  with  Polynesians.  In  the  other 
northern  islands  they  belong  more  to  the  Melanesian 
type.  In  the  inland  districts  of  Malekula,  many  of  the 
men  average  only  4  ft.  6  in.,  the  women  being  small  in 
proportion.  Around  Hog  Harbour  the  people  differ 
in  physical  appearance  and  language  from  those  of 
other  islands  and  equal  the  Polynesians  in  stature 
— 5  ft.  10  in.,  and  6  ft.  and  over,  being  not  un- 
common. 

In  the  smaller  islands  of  Futuna,  Aniwa,  Mele,  Fila, 
and  Emae,  the  two  races  are  more  equally  mixed. 

Many  among  the  natives  have  good  faces.  Some 
resemble  those  of  other  races.  A  few  are  distinctly 
Arabian ;  others  resemble  the  Jewish  cast  of  fea- 
tures ;  others  again,  East  Indian.  There  are  different 
shades  of  colour,  from  light  brown  to  nearly  black, 
in  each  island,  and  among  members  of  the  same 
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family.  The  brow  is  fairly  large,  and  seldom  reced- 
ing. The  eyes  are  black  and  lustrous.  The  nose  is 
broad ;  the  bridge  narrow  and  depressed ;  the 
nostrils  large.  Indeed,  the  typical  nose  is  not  unlike 
an  equilateral  triangle,  the  bridge  forming  the  apex. 
The  jaws  are  prominent ;  the  tips  are  not  so  thick 
as  those  of  negroes,  and  not  so  much  everted ;  the 
mouth  is  wide,  sometimes  very  large,  and  the  teeth 
are  good  and  strong.  The  chin  is  often  retreating, 
but  the  facial  angle  seems  higher  than  in  the  negroes. 

In  parts  of  Malekula,  they  bind  the  infants'  heads 
to  elongate  the  skull ;  in  this  resembling  the  Flat- 
head  Indians  of  North  America. 

Their  feet,  unconfined  in  shoes,  are  broad,  with 
spreading  toes.  They  are  supple  and  strong  with 
grasping  the  roots  and  stones  over  which  they  walk. 
The  soles  are  hard  and  leathery.  Their  carriage  is 
good  and  erect.  Men  and  women  are  agile,  climbing 
trees  like  monkeys  and  the  precipitous  rocks  like 
goats.  In  proportion  to  its  population  Aneityum 
had  more  strong  men  than  perhaps  any  other  island 
in  the  group.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  nourish- 
ing taro,  the  chief  article  of  food,  had  to  do  with 
this  or  not.  A  generation  ago  some  in  Aneityum, 
though  untrained,  were  not  far  behind  the  very 
foremost  athletes  in  strength ;  and  at  the  present 
day  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  considerably  stronger 
than  the  average  white  man.  But  in  tests  of  endur- 
ance and  feats  of  strength  natives  of  the  islands  are 
generally  inferior  to  the  white  race. 

Whence  came  they  ?  How  were  the  islands 
peopled  1  The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 
partly  theoretical. 

1.  Their  negroid  appearance  indicates  their  con- 
nection with  the  African  races  before  their  dispersion. 
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2.  Their   religious   system,    their   fetish   worship, 
their  belief  in  witchcraft,   and  other  superstitious 
practices,  approximate  to  those  of  African  races. 

3.  The  resemblance  in  many  of  their  manners  and 
customs  to  those  of  Eastern  races  indicates  that  their 
connection  with  them  must  have  been  intimate,  and 
of  long  duration. 

4.  But   the   similarity   in   their   customs ;     their 
religious   beliefs,   traditions,   and   mythology ;    the 
affinity  in  the  construction  of  and  the  presence  in 
greater  or  less  degree  of  Polynesian  words  in  their 
languages ;   as  well  as  the  cast  of  features,  and  the 
fairer  skin,   differentiating  them  from  the  darker- 
coloured  Papuan,  proves  that  the  two  races,  Melan- 
esian  and  Polynesian,  are  closely  related,  and  have 
mixed  much  together. 

The  first  inhabitants  must  have  come  in  small 
companies  in  canoes,  perhaps  in  search  of  new 
homes,  or  fleeing  from  their  enemies.  In  Melanesia, 
all  the  way  from  New  Guinea  to  New  Caledonia,  the 
islands  and  groups  of  islands  are,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  within  sight  of  one  another.  The  Fiji 
Islands  alone  are  some  distance  away.  Thus,  though 
their  canoes  were  generally  poor,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  reach  the  neighbouring  island, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  go  on  to  another  island  or 
group.  The  Polynesians  went  farther  away  from 
land,  and  sometimes,  missing  their  way,  were  driven 
to  the  islands  of  Melanesia.  Instances  of  this  are 
not  wanting  even  in  comparatively  recent  years. 
About  1825  fifty  men  and  women  sailing  from  Samoa 
to  Tonga  were  driven  westwards  to  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  being  unable  to  return,  were  compelled  to  settle 
there.1  About  1861  a  double  canoe  containing  a 
bridal  party  of  eighty,  of  whom  six  were  women, 

1  "  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,"  by  Dr.  Turner,  p.  391. 
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sailed  from  Tongatabu  to  Samoa,  but  was  carried 
to  Makura  and  Emae  in  the  New  Hebrides.  With 
one  exception,  all  the  party  was  killed.  The  only 
descendants  left  are  two  sisters,  partly  mixed  with 
Melanesian  blood,  but  in  their  case,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule,  the  Polynesian  cast  of 
features  has  prevailed.  In  1872  a  boat,  with  men 
and  women,  was  driven  from  Home's  Island  to 
Aneityum.  The  survivors  were  kindly  received, 
and  the  mission  vessel  John  Williams  took  them 
home.  There  are  traditions  in  Futuna  of  canoes 
coming  from  the  eastern  islands.  In  those  pre- 
historic days,  the  men  were  probably  killed,  while 
the  women  were  usually  spared.  And  thus  the  two 
races  were  mixed  together.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  the  two  races  intermingled,  more  or  less,  before 
they  reached  their  present  homes.  In  the  smaller 
islands,  with  fewer  people,  as  Futuna,  Aniwa,  etc., 
Polynesian  influence  would  be  greater  than  in  the 
larger  islands,  and  while  the  men  at  the  present  day 
resemble  Melanesians,  the  women,  in  the  former, 
sometimes  resemble  the  Polynesians.  The  women 
preserved  their  own  language,  and  naturally  their 
children  learned  it  from  them,  so  that  the  dialects 
of  these  small  islands,  while  partly  Melanesian,  are 
mainly  Polynesian. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  group  is  60,000, 
or,  including  the  Torres  Islands  to  the  north,  65,000. 
In  Malekula,  the  second  largest  island,  the  number 
is  estimated  at  12,000.  In  the  other  islands,  the 
greatest  populations  are  in  Tanna,  Ambrim,  Oba, 
Opi,  and  Pentecost,  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000 
each  in  Tanna  and  Ambrim  to  4,000  in  Epi  and 
Pentecost.  Santo,  though  the  largest  island  in  the 
group,  has  a  population  of  only  4,500 ;  Paama, 
1,700;  Malo,  Efate  and  Erromanga,  from  900  to 
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1,000  each.  The  islands  generally  could  support  an 
immensely  greater  population.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fertile  land,  once  occupied  by  native 
plantations,  are  now  overgrown  with  bush. 

Dress  and  Ornaments. — The  women  under  heathen- 
ism were  better  clad  than  the  men.  The  latter  in 
several  islands  were  almost  nude ;  the  women  wore 
skirts  of  various  lengths.  In  Erromanga  and  Tanna, 
their  dresses  trailed  along  the  ground.  In  the  other 
southern  islands  they  reached  the  knees.  The  men 
wore  a  narrow  belt  with  pendant. 

In  Efate  and  adjoining  islands  the  women  wore 
matting,  tinted  with  red  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 
In  Malo  strings  of  native  beads  formed  their  dress, 
while  in  West  Santo  a  bunch  of  leaves  was  the  only 
covering  of  the  younger  women.  The  men  wore  a 
kind  of  apron,  common  to  many  islands.  In  Ambrirn 
and  Malekula,  they  wore  a  belt  woven  from  pandanus 
leaf,  dyed  red  in  the  former  island ;  in  the  latter, 
browned  with  dirt.  The  men  of  Hog  Harbour,  dis- 
tinctive in  physical  appearance,  were  so  in  dress  as 
well.  On  nearing  manhood,  they  wore  a  piece  of 
wood  shaped  like  a  crescent  across  the  hips,  joined 
in  front  with  many  strings  of  tiny  beads. 

The  natives  were  fond  of  ornaments.  The  men 
stuck  long  plumes  of  feathers  and  bright-coloured 
leaves  in  their  hair.  They  painted  their  faces  red, 
black,  and  sometimes  yellow,  in  stripes  or  stars.  In 
the  south,  black  was  the  sign  of  mourning.  From 
Epi  northwards  they  white-washed  the  face  and 
hair  with  lime.  The  women  stuck  bright  flowers, 
and  sometimes  feathers,  in  their  hair.  Both  men 
and  women  bedecked  the  neck  with  rings  or  beads. 
In  Futuna  they  wore  pendants  cut  from  pearl  shells, 
or  a  disc  of  greenstone.  In  Tongoa  a  white  oval  disc, 
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SPECIMENS    OF    MELANESIANS    IN    THE    NEW    HEBKIDES. 
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six  inches  in  diameter,  ground  flat  from  a  clam  shell, 
formed  a  prominent  mark  on  the  breast.  Armlets 
made  of  cocoanut  shell  in  the  south  of  the  group, 
and  beads  with  diamond-shaped  patterns  in  the 
north,  were  conspicuous  ornaments,  into  which  they 
stuck  variegated  leaves,  and,  since  they  began  to 
use  tobacco,  their  pipes. 

Special  ornaments  were  worn  at  feasts,  dances,  or 
heathen  ceremonies.  The  chiefs  had  distinguishing 
marks  of  paint,  with  ovalum  shells  on  the  arm. 
When  a  man  brought  a  pig  to  a  feast  in  Futuna,  he 
sported  a  bright-coloured  dracaena  in  his  armlet,  so 
that  onlookers  might  say,  "  Look,  he  has  a  pig  at 
the  feast !  "  In  some  islands  they  tied  a  band  of 
hollow  nuts  above  their  ankles,  to  rattle  and  jangle 
as  they  leaped  and  danced.  In  Malekula  the  men 
wore  great  masks,  two  feet  high,  on  their  heads  at 
dances. 

In  the  four  southern  islands  the  men  divided  their 
hair  into  many  locks — from  300  to  500 — round 
which  they  wound  a  white  fibre,  and  bound  the  whole 
with  pandanus  leaf.  This  style  of  hair-dressing 
resembled  that  shown  in  Assyrian  sculptures.  The 
Futunese  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  down  almost  to 
the  waist,  forming  a  sort  of  queue.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  women  in  Futuna  at  one  time  dressed 
their  hair  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  jealousy  of 
the  men  forced  them  to  give  it  up.  The  custom  is 
now  confined  to  parts  of  Tanna,  and  is  disappearing 
before  Christianity. 

The  Tannese  transfixed  the  septum  of  the  nose 
with  a  piece  of  bamboo  two  or  three  inches  long — a 
custom  occasionally  imitated  by  Futunese  and 
Aniwans.  The  ear  was  pierced  in  childhood,  and 
the  aperture  enlarged  until  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
1J  in.  in  diameter,  could  be  inserted.  Some  pre- 
13 
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ferred  tortoise  shell  cut  in  strips  or  formed  into 
chains.  Some  of  these  customs  were  simply  orna- 
mental :  this  last  was  religious.  The  Futunese 
believed  that  a  god  living  in,  or  represented  by,  a 
great  stone  in  the  sea  not  far  from  the  beach  guarded 
the  entrance  of  spirit-land,  and  rolled  a  stone  over 
those  who  had  not  pierced  their  ears.  A  certain 
native  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  custom  directed 
his  friends  to  bind  a  club  to  his  arm  at  death,  where- 
with to  fight  the  god.  They  threw  his  body  into 
the  sea,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  near  this 
stone.  Soon  after  the  waves  carried  the  body  to- 
wards the  stone,  and  those  on  shore  heard  blow  after 
blow  as  the  club  was  dashed  against  it  by  the 
breakers.  The  body  was  driven  back  to  the  shore, 
with  the  club  still  hanging  to  the  arm,  but  broken 
and  useless.  The  door-keeper  of  the  spirit-land  had 
smashed  it,  the  natives  said,  and  the  daring  law- 
breaker was  vanquished !  The  young  Futunese 
after  this  were  afraid  to  leave  their  ears  unpierced. 
Since  Christianity  became  dominant,  the  practice 
has  been  given  up. 

The  native  hut  is  simply  the  roof  of  a  house  set 
down  on  the  ground.  The  doorway,  closed  by 
cocoanut  matting,  is  usually  at  the  end  of  the  hut : 
in  Efate  and  adjoining  islands  it  is  made  in  the 
side.  The  average  height  was  about  6  ft. ;  but  the 
women's  huts  in  the  north,  where  the  women  live 
apart  from  the  men,  are  only  4  or  5  ft.  high,  with 
a  hole  2x3  ft.,  through  which  the  women  and 
children — and  sometimes  pigs — crawl  in  and  out. 

A  "  public  square  "  was  attached  to  every  village, 
in  which  the  kava-house  stood,  where  the  men  sat, 
and  held  their  palavers,  or  made  their  feasts,  and 
drank  their  kava.  The  marae  was  under  a 
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spreading  banyan,  where  they  gathered  f<£r  heathen 
ceremonies,  and  for  dancing,  or  sometimes  for  a  fight. 
In  the  south  there  was  an  altar  in  the  marae,  and 
sacred  stones  were  scattered  around,  representing 
the  gods,  or  fetishes,  of  the  people.  In  the  middle 
and  north  of  the  islands,  figures  10  ft.  high,  with 
ugly  human  faces,  painted  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
were  erected  in  the  marae  or  "  amil,"  as  it  was 
called  here.  No  native  woman  might  appear  in  the 
amil  under  pain  of  death.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
we  saw  forty  of  these  figures  in  one  amil  in  Malekula  ; 
seven  years  later  there  were  only  four.  Thus 
heathenism  dies  before  Christianity.  A  small  circular 
enclosure  of  flat  coral  stone  formed  the  altar,  where 
the  pigs  were  killed.  Near  by  four  or  five  drums — 
hollowed  logs  10  ft.  high,  with  faces  carved  on  the 
sides — were  placed  upright  in  the  ground,  for  beating 
signals  for  war  or  feasts. 

The  kava-house  in  the  public  square  was  large, 
and  in  some  islands  grimly  ornamented  with  skulls 
of  enemies  taken  in  war,  but  generally  with  the  jaw- 
bones of  pigs  killed  at  feasts.  Some  houses  in  Big 
Bay,  Santo,  are  100  ft.  long  and  8  or  9  ft.  high. 

Where  caste  exists  (see  Chap.  III.,  Native  Customs) 
as  in  Malekula,  Malo,  and  Santo,  the  eating-house 
has  a  row  of  fireplaces,  varying  according  to  the 
number  of  castes,  or  grades  in  the  village. 

The  contents  of  their  sleeping  huts,  under  heathen- 
ism, were  spears,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows ;  perhaps 
a  "  digging  stick  "  to  till  the  ground ;  paddles  for 
their  canoes ;  cocoanut  drinking  vessels,  sleeping 
mats,  native  pillows,  and  baskets ;  a  few  yams,  a 
bunch  of  bananas,  and,  not  unlikely,  one  or  two 
pigs.  The  premises  were  surrounded  by  a  fence, 
often  screened  with  cocoanut  leaves  for  privacy.  In 
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Malekula  and  its  adjacent  islands,  the  houses  of  the 
chiefs  were  surrounded  by  coral  walls. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  houses  are 
larger  and  stronger,  with  walls  and  a  wooden  door. 
In  many  Christian  villages  the  natives  are  building 
lime  houses,  with  a  raised  platform  for  bedstead, 
perhaps  a  table  and  some  chairs,  yam  spades,  a 
basket  of  books,  and  one  or  more  boxes  containing 
the  clothing  and  valuables  of  the  family. 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  warfare  before 
the  introduction  of  muskets  were  spears,  clubs,  bows 
and  arrows,  slings,  and  "  killing  stones/'  In  the 
south,  the  spears  were  long  hardwood  lances,  sharp- 
ened to  a  point.  In  other  islands  they  were 
elaborately  barbed,  or  tipped  with  human  bone. 
The  clubs  varied  in  design  :  they  were  plain  or  dia- 
mond-shaped in  Futuna  and  Aneityum  ;  heavy,  with 
star-shaped  heads,  in  Tanna  ;  light  and  short,  in 
Erromanga  ;  with  knobs  and  rope  for  swinging,  in 
Ambrim.  The  Tongoan  club,  a  double-edged  battle 
axe,  was  the  most  skilfully  made  in  the  group. 

The  bows  were  usually  short,  but  in  Futuna  they 
were  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  the  arrow  heads  were 
plain  or  barbed.  In  the  north  the  points  nearly  all 
carried  poison.  Those  wounded  by  them  died  of 
tetanus,  and  the  tetanus  bacillus  has  been  found  in 
the  poison.  The  natives  poisoned  the  points  of 
their  arrows  by  placing  them  in  swampy  ground, 
and  rubbing  them  with  a  vegetable  containing 
strychnine  ;  or  they  stuck  them  in  human  putrefying 
corpses.  Since  muskets  have  been  introduced,  the 
natives  are  much  less  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
than  formerly. 

The  killing  stones,  nearly  two  feet  long,  were 
formed  in  Tanna  from  volcanic  rock,  and  ground 
down  like  an  office  ruler.  In  Futuna  they  were  cut 
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out  from  the  coral.  When  thrown  from  about  twenty 
yards  they  were  deadly  weapons. 

In  times  of  peace  the  natives  were  employed  in 
house-building,  planting,  fence-making,  fishing,  and 
feasting.  In  fertile  islands  where  food  was  plentiful, 
they  were  engaged  in  regular  labour  only  four  months 
in  the  year.  Where  nature  was  less  kind,  they  had 
to  work  for  eight  or  ten  months.  The  rest  of  the 
time  they  feasted,  idly  talked  in  the  public  square, 
or  were  engaged  in  war. 

The  natives  are  skilled  agriculturists,  and  careful 
in  cultivating  their  own  gardens.  In  August  or 
September,  they  clear  the  land  for  yam  planting, 
and  hedge  it  round  with  trees  or  neat  reed  fence, 
to  keep  out  the  pigs.  They  dig  deep  pits,  some 
yards  apart,  and  heap  the  earth,  finely  powdered, 
into  mounds  varying  from  four  feet  in  Tanna  to  a 
few  inches  high  in  other  islands.  There  the  precious 
yams  are  planted.  A  few  upright  reeds  form  sup- 
ports for  the  climbing  sprouts,  which  then  overspread 
a  network  of  reeds  between  the  mounds.  At  this 
stage  the  gardens  of  the  natives  are  beautiful  models 
of  neatness,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  general  dis- 
order in  their  premises  and  want  of  method  in  their 
lives. 

The  earliest  yams  are  dug  up  in  March  ;  the  others 
two  or  three  months  later. 

The  most  assiduous  fishers  are  in  the  southern 
islands — Aneityum,  Futuna,  and  Aniwa.  Their 
methods  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  almost 
ingenious  ;  by  hook  and  line  ;  by  net  and  basket ; 
large  fish  and  turtles  speared  ;  the  smaller  fish  some- 
times killed  with  bow  and  arrow.  Shell-fish  are 
caught  on  the  reef  by  day,  or,  with  the  aid  of  torch- 
light, by  night.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  when  the  moving 
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lights  are  seen  on  dark  nights  on  the  reef.  In 
Futuna  women  as  well  as  men  use  the  rod  and  line. 
The  Aneityumese  practise  several  methods  on  the 
wide  reefs.  Below  high-water  mark  a  line  of  stones 
is  laid  in  a  semi-circle,  and  the  fish,  brought  in  at  full 
tide,  are  entrapped  as  it  ebbs,  and  killed  in  the 
shallow  pools.  Or  cocoanut  leaves,  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  heavy  stones,  when  swayed  by  the  moving 
sea,  deter  the  fish  from  going  out,  and  they  are 
caught  at  low  tide.  In  the  rivers,  the  natives  break 
a  stone  over  the  boulders  under  which  the  fish  hide, 
and,  stunned  or  injured  by  the  falling  fragments, 
the  fish  become  an  easy  prey.  In  some  islands  the 
juice  of  a  certain  plant,  thrown  into  the  water  at 
low  tide,  kills  the  fish,  without  injuring  them  for 
eating.  Catching  flying  fish  by  torchlight  is  con- 
fined to  Futuna  and  Aniwa. 

Their  implements  for  making  canoes  were  poor. 
It  was  the  stone  age  of  the  natives ;  but  their  clubs 
and  spears  were  better  made  than  they  are  now 
with  steel  instruments.  Their  axes  and  adzes  were 
ground  from  hard  volcanic  stone,  and  fixed  in  sockets 
by  twine  made  from  cocoanut  husk  fibre,  called 
sinnet.  They  were  removed  each  night  from  their 
sockets  and  sharpened.  The  gouges  were  made  of 
shells.  It  is  strange  that  fire  was  never  used  when 
digging  out  their  canoes. 

All  the  New  Hebrides  canoes  have  outriggers, 
fastened  about  four  feet  from  the  body  of  the  canoe 
by  cross  sticks,  which  serve  as  thwarts.  The  smaller 
canoes  are  dug  out  of  one  log.  In  Futuna  a  recess 
is  hollowed  in  the  bow  and  stern  for  fish-baskets. 
An  ornament,  supposed  to  resemble  the  tail  of  a 
fowl,  is  made  at  the  stern.  The  sides  are  raised  by  a 
row  of  planks,  sewn  by  sinnet,  the  holes  being 
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plugged  with  cocoanut  fibre.  The  larger  canoes  are 
formed  of  two  logs,  firmly  and  skilfully  bound  together 
by  sinnet.  These  Futunese  canoes,  now  used  when 
catching  flying  fish,  were  their  "  ships "  in  early 
days,  for  going  to  other  islands.  Then  two  rows  of 
planks  raised  the  height  of  the  canoes  and  kept  out 
the  sea.  The  baler  is  a  wooden  scoop  with  the  handle 
inside.  The  natives  never  go  to  sea  without  a  baler, 
as  their  canoes  always  leak  more  or  less.  In  the 
middle  and  northern  islands,  the  canoes  are  decked 
and  about  five  feet  high ;  the  larger  ones  capable  of 
carrying  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  The  natives  of 
Malekula,  Efate,  and  adjoining  islets  use  sails  as 
well  as  paddles,  and  make  long  voyages  within  the 
group.  The  present-day  canoes  of  Aneityum,  Erro- 
manga,  and  some  northern  islands  are  plain  "  dug- 
outs," without  raised  sides  or  recess,  intended  only 
for  calm  waters. 

Their  fish-hooks  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
made  of  shells,  turtle-shell,  or  human  bones.  One 
wonders  how  they  caught  fish  with  them  at  all. 
Now,  the  Futunese  are  such  connoisseurs,  and  are 
so  saucy,  that  if  the  "  foreign  "  steel  fish-hooks  are 
a  shade  too  small,  or  if  the  point  is  not  turned  in  a 
certain  way,  they  reject  them.  Native  fishing  line  is 
so  durable  that  it  often  outlasts  the  best  foreign- 
made  article.  Their  nets  are  similar  to  our  own. 

In  most  islands  the  natives  weave  mats,  baskets, 
and  fans,  from  the  dried  pandanus  leaf,  and  these 
were  formerly  articles  of  a  now  declining  trade.  In 
Erromanga  the  "  tapa "  mats  were  painted  with 
native  patterns.  These  are  angular  and  linear, 
without  curves.  Indeed,  curves  and  semi-circles 
seem  to  be  totally  wanting  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
except  the  spiral  and  circle  in  the  "  petroglyphs  "  of 
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Aneityum.  The  finest  baskets  are  woven  in  Efate 
and  Santo ;  but  the  chief  basket-makers  of  a  plain 
kind  were  the  natives  of  Futuna. 

Pottery  is  now  confined  to  a  few  places  on  the 
west  of  Santo  and  in  Big  Bay.  Fragments  of  clay 
vessels  found  in  several  islands  show  that  at  one 
time  the  art  was  more  general ;  but  it  is  so  far  for- 
gotten that,  when  pieces  of  pottery  were  dug  out  of 
the  ground  in  Malekula,  the  natives  did  not  know 
what  they  were.1 

The  musical  instruments  were  Pan's  pipes,  made 
in  almost  every  island,  and  bamboo  flutes,  with  one 
or  more  holes.  Natives  are  very  fond  of  Jews'  harps 
and  mouth  organs.  Many  have  learned  to  play  the 
accordion  well,  and  a  few,  who  have  been  trained 
in  Norfolk  Island,  can  play  simple  tunes  on  the 
organ. 

1  New  Hebrides  Magazine. 


CHAPTEE   III 

NATIVE   CUSTOMS 

Native  customs — Chieftainship  and  rank — Position  of  women — Caste — 
Births — Naming  children — Relationships — Betrothal — Marriage — 
Circumcision — Games — Feasts — Exchange  of  food — After-events — 
Medicine  and  surgery — Sorcery — Tapu — Test  for  discovering  thief 
— Burial  customs — Mourning  for  the  dead. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  customs  and  religious  beliefs 
of  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  would  require  a 
volume.  In  this  chapter  the  chief  customs  of  Futuna 
will  be  noted,  with  some  references  to  those  in  other 
islands.  When  they  are  referred  to  in  the  past 
tense,  this  means  that  they  have  been  given  up  :  the 
present  tense  is  used  if  the  customs  are  still  practised. 

The  people  of  the  New  Hebrides  are  broken  up 
into  many  independent  tribes,  each  having  its  own 
chiefs.  There  is  no  king.  Chieftainship  is  hereditary 
in  the  south  of  the  group  ;  it  is  usually  acquired  in 
the  north.  The  priesthood  was  separate  from,  and 
subject  to,  the  ruling  chiefs.  An  energetic  chief 
might  gain  an  influence  greater  than  that  of  one 
above  him.  The  authority  of  the  highest  chief  was 
small,  limited  to  his  tribe  or  to  his  own  district  or 
village. 

Rank  was  acquired  by  killing  pigs — ten  or  some- 
times one  hundred.  By  this  "  order  of  merit  "  they 
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rose  from  one  grade  to  another.    It  raised  their  social 
position,  and  through  it  their  influence. 

The  natives  own  the  soil.  They  are  "  landed  pro- 
prietors," who  have  inherited  the  land  from  their 
forefathers.  Every  child  has  its  own  plot  of  ground 
and  its  own  fruit-trees  inherited  from  father,  mother, 
uncles,  aunts,  or  gifted  by  a  friend  who  named  the 
child.  The  ground  is  owned  apart  from  the  trees 
growing  thereon ;  and  thus  natives  often  possess 
cocoanut  and  other  fruit-trees  planted  by  them- 
selves or  their  forefathers  on  land  far  from  their 
own. 

Their  Social  Life. — The  women  were  the  slaves, 
valued  for  their  strength  and  ability  to  work.  They 
were  bought  and  sold  like  pigs.  On  them,  in  heathen 
days,  fell  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  keeping 
the  family  in  food.  They  were  regarded  as  inferior 
beings,  and  beaten  for  faults,  real  or  imaginary. 
The  husband  might  be  unfaithful  to  his  wife  with 
impunity ;  but  the  wife  might  be  beaten  or  cast 
adrift  if  she  proved  untrue. 

In  Ambrim  the  women  crawl  on  their  knees  before 
men.  Once  when  we  went  ashore  at  a  native  village 
a  number  of  women  dropped  upon  their  knees  when 
they  saw  our  little  boy. 

In  Malekula  girls  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  are 
sent  to  live  with  husbands,  and  as  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  two  front  teeth  are  forcibly  removed. 

In  Erromanga  a  leaf  was  tattooed  in  heathenism 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  girls  as  a  sign  of  betrothal. 

In  Aneityum  the  women  wore,  instead  of  the 
marriage  ring,  the  marriage  rope  around  the  neck,  by 
which,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  they  were 
strangled,  in  order  that  their  spirits  might  wait  on 
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them  in  the  lower  world.  When  there  were  several 
wives,  one  was  sacrificed  ;  the  others  were  sometimes 
spared.  This  custom  was  imitated  in  Tanna,  and 
practised  in  Santo. 

In  the  middle  of  the  group  wives  of  chiefs  were 
buried  with  their  husbands  to  attend  them  in  spirit- 
land. 

The  condition  of  women  in  the  south  was  better 
than  in  the  north.  In  the  former,  husbands  and 
wives — except  at  certain  seasons — lived  in  the  same 
houses,  and  wrought  together  in  their  gardens.  At 
evening,  the  men  ate  in  the  public  square  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day,  while  the  boys  prepared  their  kava. 
No  woman  dare  appear  in  sight  when  the  kava  was 
brewed.  The  men  spat  out  the  first  mouthful,  call- 
ing to  the  spirits  ;  and  after  drinking  the  rest,  often 
sank  down  into  a  stupid,  drunken  sleep.  Towards 
midnight,  in  Futuna,  they  went  to  fish,  or  returned 
to  their  premises. 

In  the  north  the  men  were  divided  into  various 
castes,  or  grades,  varying  in  number  in  different 
islands.  In  Malo  there  were  eleven ;  in  South 
Santo,  twenty  grades.  They  gathered  in  the  eating 
house  and  cooked  their  food  on  the  fireplaces,  each 
according  to  his  own  grade.  No  one  could  with 
impunity  eat  food  prepared  on  a  higher  fire :  the 
breach  of  caste  was  death.  After  eating  apart  the 
men  mixed  together  indiscriminately. 

The  women  lived  mostly  apart  from  the  men. 
They  were  outside  of  caste,  and  could  never  eat  with 
their  husbands. 

Polygamy  was  common,  especially  among  the 
chiefs.  All  who  could  obtain  them,  had  two  or 
three  wives ;  a  few  had  ten ;  others  still  more. 
Peace  was  rare  where  there  was  more  than  one  wife. 
Jealous  of  each  other,  they  often  quarrelled  among 
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themselves ;    and  some  women  would  not  allow  a 
second  wife  on  the  premises. 

Births. — When  boys  were  born  in  Futuna,  the 
women  attending  the  mother  gave  a  joyful  halloo 
signifying  the  birth.  This  was  heard  by  the  men  in 
the  public  square,  and  they  rushed  out  in  frantic  joy 
for  their  clubs,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  a  sham 
fight. 

But  no  sound  of  gladness  greeted  the  birth  of 
girls.  Sometimes  the  unwelcome  baby  girl  narrowly 
escaped  with  its  life  ;  for  the  friends,  or  the  mother, 
threw  it  into  the  bush,  and  it  might  be  saved  by 
some  one  willing  to  adopt  it.  Infanticide,  though 
not  general,  was  common  in  the  islands.  The  labour 
of  caring  for  the  infant,  digging  the  gardens,  pre- 
paring food  for  the  household,  and  feeding  the  pigs 
was  too  great.  The  child  was  sacrificed  :  the  pigs 
were  tended  for  the  coming  feast.  The  wife  of  the 
late  pastor  in  Aneityum,  and  Habena,  the  pastor  in 
Futuna,  were  both  cast  out  by  their  mothers  in 
Aneityum,  but  the  fathers  saved  their  lives. 

A  name  was  given  soon  after  birth  by  the  father 
or  mother,  or  by  a  relative.  When  the  child  grew 
up,  he  or  she  was  expected  to  visit  and  work  for  this 
relative,  who  now  set  apart  land  and  fruit-trees  for 
its  use. 

Should  the  baby  habitually  cry  they  changed  the 
name ;  for,  they  said,  the  child,  or  the  spirit  of  the 
person  after  whom  it  was  called,  objected  to  the 
name.  If  the  growing  child  showed  bad  traits  of 
character  the  friends,  thinking  he  was  becoming  like 
some  bad  person  who  bore  his  name,  changed  the 
name,  believing  that  this  would  alter  the  child's 
nature, 
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Children,  males  especially,  became  the  property 
of  the  tribe  to  which  the  mother  belonged.  Chiefs 
descended,  not  through  the  male  line  only ;  the 
successor  was  often  the  son  of  the  sister  or  niece  of 
the  late  chief. 

The  relationships  among  the  natives  are  very 
different  from  ours.  Their  method  of  naming  them 
is  too  complicated  for  full  details,  and  only  the  main 
points  will  be  noted  here. 

Male  and  female  children  of  two  or  more  brothers, 
or  of  two  or  more  sisters,  were,  in  native  language, 
called  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was,  accordingly, 
against  native  law  for  them  to  intermarry.  The 
children  called  their  father's  brothers  "  father/'  and 
the  sisters  of  their  mother  they  called  "  mother  " ; 
while  the  so-called  parents  called  the  children  "  my 
son  "  or  "  my  daughter."  This  relationship — and 
consequently  the  prohibition  to  intermarry — extended 
even  to  the  grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren  of 
brothers  or  sisters.  Further,  children  usually  called 
their  real  parents  by  their  personal  names,  instead 
of  saying  "  father,"  "  mother  "  ;  but  called  the  more 
distant  relatives  "  father,"  and  "  mother."  In 
Futuna,  however,  they  usually  called  their  parents 
"  father  "  and  "  mother."  The  real  father  was  he 
who  "  begat  "  the  children  ;  the  real  mother  "  bore  " 
them. 

Male  and  female  children  of  brothers  and  sisters 
were  cousins  and  eligible  by  native  law  for  mar- 
riage with  each  other.  The  children  called  the 
brothers  of  their  mother  "  uncle,"  and  the  sisters  of 
their  father  "  aunt,"  as  with  us ;  while  the  uncle 
and  aunt  called  the  children  "  my  nephew  "  or  "  my 
niece."  The  cousins  of  opposite  sex  were  betrothed 
from  birth ;  and  a  male,  while  yet  a  child,  called  his 
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female  cousin  "  my  wife,"  while  she  called  him 
"  my  husband."  If,  however,  the  boy  on  growing 
up  did  not  care  for  his  betrothed,  his  friends  sought 
him  another  wife.  But  no  one  could  take  his  first 
betrothed  without  his  sanction  or  without  paying 
him  for  her  in  full. 

Again,  a  husband  called  each  of  his  wife's  sisters 
"  my  wife."  They  were  all  in  the  same  relationship 
to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and  if  she  died  he  took  one 
of  her  unmarried  sisters.  The  wife  spoke  of  her 
husband's  brothers  as  "  my  husbands." 

A  father  called  his  daughter's  husband  his 
"  nephew,"  and  his  son's  wife  "  niece."  They  were, 
in  reality,  his  nephew  and  niece  when  his  son  or 
daughter  was  married,  according  to  native  law,  to 
the  daughter  or  son  of  his  sister. 

This  method  of  naming  relations,  bewildering 
though  it  is  to  us,  is  common,  not  only  to  the  Pacific, 
but  to  many  other  races  and  tribes,  as  in  parts  of 
India  and  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

Other  relationships  may  be  called  "  foster  "  rela- 
tionships. Two  boys  brought  up  together  would  get 
into  the  habit  of  calling  each  other  "  my  brother," 
or  two  girls  would  call  each  other  "  sister."  Their 
children,  to  the  second  and  third  generation,  would 
be  called  "  brothers  "  and  "  sisters." 

They  called  the  old  people  "  grandfather "  or 
"  grandmother."  This  is  a  title  of  respect.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  natives  call  the  missionary  and  his 
wife  "  father,"  and  "  mother."  The  old  people  ad- 
dressed the  children  "  my  grandchild  " — a  title  of 
endearment. 

There  were  exceptions  to  these  general  rules.  For 
example,  in  Aneityum,  one  calls  his  father's  sister 
"  mother,"  not  "  aunt."  In  Erromanga  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  brother  and  sister  are  not  "  cousins," 
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but  "  brothers  "  and  "  sisters,"  in  the  same  way  as 
if  they  were  the  children  of  brothers  or  of  sisters ; 
and  therefore,  marriage  between  those  brothers  and 
sisters  was  "  tapu,"  or  improper.  In  Efate,  natives 
were  not  married  within  their  own  tribe,  but  to 
those  of  another  tribe.  I  have  found  no  trace  of 
totemism  in  Futuna,  nor  in  Aneityum.  Possibly  it 
existed  in  the  latter  island,  though  now  forgotten  and 
unknown. 

Throughout  the  group  payment  was  made  in  pigs 
for  a  wife,  or,  more  rarely,  by  a  feast  to  the  friends 
of  the  wife.  In  Malekula,  if  the  woman  died  soon 
after  marriage,  part  of  the  payment  had  to  be  re- 
funded. "  She  was  not  worth  the  money."  l  But 
if  she  lived  long,  the  husband  had  to  supplement  the 
first  payment  made. 

Except  in  those  islands  where  there  was  child 
marriage  girls  were  married  when  they  reached 
womanhood.  Brothers  were  not  supposed  to  know 
the  arrangements  for  their  sisters'  marriage :  it  was 
a  breach  of  etiquette  to  speak  of  it  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  others.  But  it  could  be  done  privately. 

Circumcision  was  performed  in  many  of  the  islands 
in  childhood  or  early  youth.  In  the  south  it  was 
done  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  A  lad  was  set  apart 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  boy,  and  placed  his 
food  in  his  mouth.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  was 
led  to  the  marae  with  great  acclamation.  Before 
the  ceremony  boys  lived  with  their  mothers,  and 
were  nude.  Now  they  were  clad  with  the  belt  and 
pendant  of  the  men,  and  took  their  place  among 
them  at  work  and  in  performing  ceremonies.  All 
these  customs,  and  many  others,  were  practised, 
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even  by  the  worshipping  people,  when  we  arrived  in 
Futuna. 

The  natives  had  numerous  games,  some  similar 
to  our  own.  They  made  spinning  tops  of  shells  and 
a  hard  fruit ;  whips  for  cracking  from  the  bark  of 
a  tree  ;  and  swings  from  strong  creepers.  They  had 
foot  races,  canoe  races,  and  the  "  tug-of-war."  They 
played  at  "  tig,"  "  hide  and  seek,"  and  "  throwing 
the  reed,"  and  had  guessing  games. 

Feasts. — Feasts  were  made  on  every  important 
occasion  :  at  birth,  before  death,  at  burial,  and  at 
the  end  of  mourning.  They  had  feasts  on  reaching 
womanhood,  at  marriage,  house-warming,  reconcilia- 
tion of  friends,  at  murders,  peace-making,  etc. 

Every  feast  had  to  be  paid  for  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  food,  yam  for  yam,  pig  for  pig,  banana  for 
banana.  The  same  principle  was  acted  on  in  all 
their  business  transactions  :  every  article  had  to  be 
paid  for.  When  the  food  was  distributed,  a  portion 
was  put  aside  for  each  village  or  premises.  This 
was  subdivided  until  every  one  received  a  share. 
The  Futunese  believed  that  if  they  ate  the  food 
they  themselves  planted,  or  the  fish  they  caught,  they 
would  die ;  so  they  made  an  exchange  with  their 
neighbours.  If  a  native  did  not  share  his  food  with 
others,  he  would  be  accused  of  greed.  When  the 
missionary  gave  food  to  a  native  visiting  him,  the 
native  ate  it  himself  if  he  was  alone.  If  two 
stragglers  were  near,  he  gave  it  to  them  ;  so,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  proper  person  got  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hand  them  the  food,  as  they,  ac- 
cording to  native  etiquette,  would  pass  it  on  to  him. 

With  Europeans,  a  feast  is  a  time  of  merriment, 
when  all  talk  together.  In  Futuna  I  have  seen  a 
feast  without  a  single  word  passing  between  the 
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givers  and  the  guests.  A  heap  of  native  food  was 
placed  in  the  public  square,  and  a  message  sent  to 
another  district  that  the  food  was  awaiting  them. 
Next  day  the  guests  arrived,  and  filed  in  to  the 
square,  one  by  one,  each  carrying  a  yam,  sweet 
potato,  or  bunch  of  bananas.  The  people  who 
invited  them  sat  silently  here  and  there,  looking  on. 
Quietly  the  guests  piled  up  their  food  until  a  heap 
of  equal  size  stood  beside  the  other.  Then,  whisper- 
ing among  themselves,  suggesting  and  directing,  they 
broke  down  the  heap  assigned  to  them,  each  man 
taking  a  yam,  a  bundle  of  sweet  potatoes,  or  a  bunch 
of  bananas,  in  return  for  his  own.  This  completed, 
they  stepped  out,  one  behind  the  other,  without  a 
look  at  their  hosts,  and  went  back  to  their  own 
district. 

What  a  strange  feast !  But  it  was  seldom  done 
so  quietly.  They  were  simply  carrying  out  the 
custom  of  exchanging  food. 

The  principal  feasts  were  held  when  the  yams 
were  ripe,  and  pigs  were  then  killed  and  eaten.  For 
months  the  natives  were  making  preparations.  They 
stinted  themselves  of  food  that  their  best  yams  and 
fattest  pigs  might  be  at  the  feast  for  all  to  praise. 
The  marae  was  cleared  of  weeds,  and  houses  were 
erected  to  receive  the  guests  from  distant  districts. 

When  the  great  day  arrived  the  yams,  taro,  and 
bananas  were  piled  in  the  square,  and  the  heap  ex- 
tended many  yards,  five  or  six  feet  high.  The  great 
black  pigs,  bound  to  long  poles,  were  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  with  shouting  and  yelping,  and  laid 
one  by  one  in  the  square  until  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
lay  grunting,  squealing,  struggling. 

Meantime  the  guests  had  arrived  besmeared  with 
paint,  decked  with  feathers  and  bright-coloured  leaves, 
carrying  muskets  or  clubs.  The  puddings,  cooked 
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the  preceding  night,  were  laid  before  them,  and  they 
separated  to  eat  with  friends,  or  in  the  houses  pre- 
pared for  them.  On  some  occasions  when  they  all 
ate  together  in  the  public  square,  the  remnants  of 
food  were  thrown  into  a  basket  laid  in  front,  and 
tossed  over  a  cliff  into  an  inaccessible  spot,  to  pre- 
vent the  fragments  falling  into  the  hands  of  disease- 
makers. 

Some  pigs  were  killed  during  the  feast :  others 
were  set  apart  by  the  guests  to  be  carried  home. 
Great  pits,  which  formed  the  native  ovens,  were  dug, 
the  dismembered  pigs  were  wrapped  in  leaves,  and 
laid  with  puddings,  yams,  and  bananas  in  the  pit. 
Stones,  heated  almost  red  hot,  were  scattered  in  the 
pits.  These  were  picked  up  by  tongs  formed  of  a 
stick  split  up  in  the  middle  for  three-fourths  of  its 
length.  Leaves,  mats,  and  earth  were  spread  over 
them,  and  the  mounds  were  left  to  steam  for  hours, 
and  sometimes  all  night.  When  they  were  opened 
the  food  was  well  cooked,  and  the  juices  were  re- 
tained. The  natives  regaled  themselves  sumptuously, 
leaving  some  food  over  for  morning. 

At  night  men  and  women  ranged  themselves  in 
the  square  on  either  side  of  a  log  which  they  struck 
with  a  slow,  regular  beat,  and  sang,  shouted,  and 
yelled  their  native  heathen  songs  until  dawn. 

Usually  a  dance  was  prepared  for  exhibition  to 
the  guests.  For  weeks  they  rehearsed  it  in  private, 
until  each  knew  his  part.  Their  dances  were 
numerous.  In  some  men  and  women  took  part. 
The  native  dances  could  not  be  dissevered  from 
accompanying  immorality,  and  the  Christians,  of 
their  own  accord,  gave  them  up. 

Those  great  feasts  lasted  several  days.  Then  the 
heap  of  food  was  broken  down,  and  divided  out 
among  each  other.  For  days  the  paths  were  lined 
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with  natives  carrying  baskets  of  food  or  dragging 
home  the  living  pigs.  Then  it  was  found  that  a  girl, 
the  belle  of  the  district,  had  disappeared.  Days 
passed,  and  she  was  seen  in  another  part  of  the 
island,  having  eloped  with  a  young  chief.  It  was 
well  if  war  did  not  follow.  Sometimes  the  girl  was 
sent  back,  or  a  compromise  made  by  sending  another 
in  exchange.  In  a  few  weeks  the  guests  became 
the  hosts,  and  a  feast  was  made  in  return  in  another 
district,  with  the  same  number  of  pigs,  yams, 
bananas,  puddings ;  and  similar  scenes  took  place. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  yams  were  few  and  plant- 
ing was  begun,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  with  a  pig  or 
two,  made  up  the  feast.  With  the  coming  of  the 
flying-fish  season  in  Futuna,  big  fish,  caught  at 
night,  were  carried  to  other  districts,  seeking  an 
exchange  of  food.  And  thus,  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  the  natives"  feasted.  When  disputes  occurred 
leading  to  quarrels  and  fighting,  the  price  of  peace 
was  renewed  feasting. 

The  native  parliaments,  or  palavers,  were  chiefly 
harangues  from  the  native  orators  upon  witchcraft, 
wind-making,  drought-making,  etc.,  followed  by  a 
small  feast.  The  men  always  came  armed  to  these 
gatherings,  and  sometimes  a  fight  took  place,  so  I 
opposed  their  continuing  them.  In  ordinary  courts 
figurative  language  was  thrown  aside,  and  when 
necessary  or  when  questions  regarding  the  mission 
work  were  involved,  I  sat  with  them  to  advise  them. 

Medicine  and  Surgery. — The  native  doctors  were 
specialists  who  professed  to  cure  only  a  few  diseases. 
The  juice  of  certain  leaves  formed  their  medicines. 
But  natives  soon  learned  to  prefer  foreign  drugs. 
Some  had  a  little  knowledge  of  surgery.  They  set 
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fractures,  and  put  broken  limbs  in  splints.  But  they 
were  utterly  wrong  in  the  principles  of  healing. 
They  converted  a  simple  fracture,  that  is,  uncompli- 
cated by  a  wound,  into  a  compound  one,  by  making 
an  opening  near  the  seat  of  fracture,  to  "  let  out 
the  bad."  Thus,  suppuration  often  set  in,  and  the 
fracture  took  months  to  heal.  They  were  careless  in 
insisting  upon  rest,  and  the  broken  limb  failed  to 
unite  properly. 

They  performed  "  trepanning  "  in  several  islands, 
when  the  skull  was  broken  in  warfare.  The  broken 
bone  was  laid  bare  by  cutting  through  the  skin  and 
flesh,  and  scraped  each  day  with  a  shell,  a  little  at 
a  time,  as  the  patient  could  bear  it,  until  it  was  all 
removed,  and  the  wound  was  then  allowed  to  heal. 
When  glass  became  known,  it  was  substituted  for 
shell,  and  the  bone  was  scraped  away  more  rapidly. 
One  man  in  Futuna  upon  whom  this  operation  was 
performed  thirty  years  ago  is  still  living. 

Incisions  over  the  seat  of  pain  to  "  let  the  pain 
out  "  were  the  most  common  remedies.  Venesection, 
introduced  by  the  Samoans,  has  spread  throughout 
the  group,  the  mode  of  operation  varying  slightly 
in  different  islands.  In  Aneityum  they  bind  two 
bandages  of  pandanus  leaf,  one  above  the  other, 
below  the  elbow.  A  piece  of  glass  fixed  in  a  reed  is 
laid  over  the  superficial  vein  in  the  elbow,  and 
tapped  with  a  tiny  hammer  to  pierce  the  vein.  The 
bandages  are  removed,  and  blood  flows  copiously. 

For  "  counter-irritants  "  they  used  heated  stones, 
leaves  warmed  in  the  fire,  or  the  scrapings  of  a 
certain  root,  which  blistered  more  powerfully  than 
mustard. 

Sorcery  or  Disease-making. — The  natives  believed 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  sorcerers,  or  professional 
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disease-makers,  and  lived  in  great  dread  of  them. 
No  one,  they  said,  died  a  natural  death,  except  in 
extreme  old  age.  All  who  died  before  then  (except 
those  killed  in  war)  died  through  sorcery.  The 
disease-makers  secretly  picked  up  scraps  of  food, 
hairs,  the  earth  under  one's  feet,  etc.,  of  those  whose 
death  they  desired.  These  they  burned  with  certain 
incantations,  and  the  person  who  had  dropped  the 
scraps  of  food,  or  let  fall  the  hair,  became  sick,  and 
died.  When  one  became  ill,  the  friends  sent  presents 
to  "  witch  doctors  "  to  stop  the  process  ;  and  if  some 
fragments  were  saved  from  being  burned  the  sick 
recovered.  Such  was  their  terror  of  disease-makers 
that  they  gave  large  presents  to  stop  the  sorceries. 
When  the  sick  died  the  sorcerers  were  blamed,  and 
their  crimes  gave  rise  to  war. 

In  the  middle  of  the  group,  when  natives  thought 
they  were  bewitched,  they  abstained  from  food  and 
died  of  starvation.  In  the  north  the  sorcerers  pro- 
fessed to  poison  the  food,  and  some  cases  of  death 
have  occurred,  which  seem  to  prove  that  they  could 
do  so. 

rc  Tapu "  or  taboo  was  common  in  the  islands. 
Anything  good,  that  the  chiefs  did  not  want  the 
common  people  to  possess  or  use,  was  tapu,  that  is, 
sacred  for  their  use  alone ;  as  good  fishing  places, 
good  water  springs,  etc.  Cocoanuts  were  tapu,  not 
to  be  eaten  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  multiply 
for  feasts.  The  owner  bound  leaves  round  the  trees 
to  prevent  others  stealing  them,  and  whoever  broke 
through  the  tapu  became  sick.  Natives  some- 
times attributed  their  illness  to  breaking  the  tapu. 
The  owners  of  the  trees  alone  could  cure  this  sick- 
ness, or  sometimes  a  specialist.  Tapus  were  set 
up  forbidding  one  to  cultivate  certain  land ;  for- 
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bidding  him  to  enter  certain  places  ;  and,  in  Futuna, 
ordering  him  to  leave  the  district.  Whoever,  native 
or  foreigner,  disregarded  these  tapus  did  so  at  his 
peril ;  the  penalty  was  death.  With  Christianity 
the  tapus  have  been  given  up. 

The  Futunese  had  a  test  for  discovering  a  thief. 
A  cocoanut  shell  drinking  vessel,  placed  on  the 
ground,  was  turned  round  by  a  stick  inserted  in  the 
opening,  and  a  small  shell  was  placed  on  the  top. 
As  the  performer  turned  round  the  vessel  he  named 
quickly  the  accused  persons,  and  the  shell  stuck  to 
the  cocoanut  as  the  guilty  one  was  named.  Probably 
there  was  a  juice  rubbed  on  the  nut  whch  caused 
the  shell  to  adhere  to  it. 

Burial  Ceremonies  and  Signs  of  Mourning. — In 
the  south  the  chiefs  were  usually  buried :  common 
people  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  inland  districts 
they  were  laid  in  caves.  The  burying-ground  was 
usually  in,  or  near,  their  premises.  In  Aneityum  the 
body  was  laid  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  few  inches  of 
earth.  Food  was  placed  day  by  day  before  the 
dead  for  the  spirit.  When  much  decomposed  the 
body  was  covered  with  earth. 

In  Futuna  the  body  was  half  buried  in  the  grave 
while  the  friends  sought  for  the  disease-maker,  that 
he  might  be  killed  in  revenge.  The  bodies  buried 
in  the  sea  were  usually  weighted  with  stone  and 
hurled  over  a  precipice.  Both  in  Aneityum  and 
Futuna,  a  fire  was  made  at  which  the  spirit  might 
warm  itself  before  going  to  the  lower  world.  While 
the  fire  burned  the  friends  of  the  dead  made  their 
escape  from  his  spirit.  If  they  neglected  to  light 
this  fire,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  would  visit  them  at 
night,  and,  placing  a  cold  clammy  hand  upon  them, 
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would  call  out  ill  a  shrill,  unearthly  voice :    "  Give 
me  some  fire." 

After  burial,  the  natives  of  Futuna  and  some  other 
islands  cut  down  the  fruit-trees  that  belonged  to  the 
dead.  When  one  young  man  died  in  Ipau  a  number 
of  years  ago,  the  people  of  Imatangi  and  Isia  crowded 
to  the  district  and  cut  down  fifty  or  a  hundred 
cocoanut  trees.  I  tried  in  vain  to  induce  them  to 
spare  the  precious  trees.  Some  of  the  natives  of 
Ipau  pled  for  them  too.  They  were  displeased  at 
such  wanton  destruction  in  their  district.  The  head- 
man of  Imatangi  saw  this,  and  promised  it  would 
not  occur  again.  This  was  the  last  time,  with  some 
small  exceptions,  that  we  heard  of  this  custom. 

In  Nguna  pigs  and  fowls  were  killed  beside  the 
grave ;  feasts  were  made  every  fifth  day  until  the 
hundredth  day,  to  placate  the  spirit.  Sometimes  the 
mourning  extended  to  a  thousand  days,  and  rites  of 
worship  were  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

.In  Big  Bay  the  body,  ornamented  according  to 
rank,  was  laid  on  a  raised  bamboo  bed  and  placed 
with  the  cooking  utensils  beside  it,  in  a  house  open 
at  both  ends.  A  smouldering  fire  was  kept  by  the 
wife  underneath  the  bed,  where  she,  for  ten  or  a 
hundred  days,  lived  until  the  mourning  was  ended. 
In  other  islands  in  the  north  the  body  was  laid  inside 
a  house,  closed  except  the  door,  and  the  widow  had 
to  keep  a  slow  fire  beside  it.  In  not  a  few  places  these 
ceremonies  are  carried  on  yet. 

The  ceremonial  for  the  dead  showed  that  the 
natives  recognised  a  future ;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  please  the  "  shades  "  of  their  dead  friends,  now 
changed  into  angry,  evil  spirits. 

The  natives  of  Tanna  and  Futuna  bathed  after  a 
burial,  and  did  not  go  near  the  sea  again  for  several 
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days.  The  men  cut  off  their  long  hair,  and  wore 
old  ornaments  as  signs  of  mourning.  Those  who 
dug  the  grave  did  not  touch  food  with  their  hands, 
lest,  as  they  superstitiously  believed,  their  teeth 
should  fall  out ;  and  they  did  not  dig  their  gardens, 
lest  the  fruit  should  not  grow.  They  carried  cocoa- 
nut  cloth  for  months  after  the  burial,  into  which 
friends  placed  their  food.  The  women  put  away 
their  ornaments,  hung  long  strings  of  old  worn 
shells  around  their  necks,  and  put  on  old  tattered 
skirts.  All  ended  with  a  feast,  and  the  signs  of 
mourning  were  put  off. 
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Religion — Polytheists — Creation — Legends — Origin  of  death — Swal- 
lowed by  a  whale — Sun  and  moon  worship — The  temple  in  Futuna 
— Ceremonial  worship — Fetishism — Magic  stones — Disease-makers 
— Sacrifice — Worship  of  the  dead — Psychology — Ominous  words — 
The  future  world — Miserable  state  of  the  spirits — Sin  and  im- 
morality unrecognised — Beliefs  of  natives  of  Hog  Harbour. 

THE  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  were  polytheists, 
believing  in  many  gods,  great  and  small,  each  having 
his  special  sphere,  and  mutually  independent  of  one 
another.  In  Aneityum,  Inhucheraing,  or  Moitikitiki, 
was  the  principal  god.  The  latter  name  is  known 
with  slight  variations  throughout  the  Pacific — 
Amoshishiki  in  Futuna,  Moitikitiki  in  Weasisi,  Maui- 
tikitiki  and  Moiti'iti',  etc.,  in  Polynesia.  He  is  said, 
in  several  islands,  to  have  fished  up  the  land,  raising 
one  headland  after  another.  The  Futunese  point 
out  where  his  foot  slipped  after  pulling  up  the  last 
part  of  the  island,  and  a  row  of  stones  stands  for  the 
broken  fishing  line. 

Various  legends  are  told  of  the  origin  of  man. 
In  Futuna  two  yams  were  laid  on  the  ground.  Next 
morning  one  was  transformed  into  a  man  and  the 
following  day  there  was  a  woman  beside  him. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  death,  varying  in  some 
details,  is  general  throughout  the  islands.  In  Aneit- 
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yum,  the  natives  said  that  an  old  man  took  off  his 
skin  before  he  began  to  work  in  his  garden.  He 
then  looked  young.  But  one  day  his  two  grand- 
children, finding  his  skin  folded  away,  pierced  it 
through,  making  many  holes  therein.  When  the 
old  man  put  it  on  again  he  shivered  with  the  cold ; 
and  seeing  the  holes  in  his  skin,  said  to  his  grand- 
children, "  I  thought  we  would  live  for  ever,  and 
cast  our  skins,  and  become  young  again  ;  but  as  you 
have  done  this,  we  shall  all  die."  And  thus  death 
was  introduced. 

In  several  islands  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  there  is  a  legend  of  a  man  named, 
in  Futuna,  Yawia,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  whale, 
but  got  out  alive.  In  other  folk-lore  there  are  faint 
resemblances  to  the  account  of  the  Flood. 

In  the  islands  less  influenced  by  Polynesians,  as 
those  south  of  Efate,  and  Ambrim  in  the  north, 
there  were  traces  of  sun  and  moon  worship.  In 
Aneityum  the  sun  and  his  wife,  Sina,  the  moon,  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  and  offerings  were  made 
to  them,  asking  them  for  life  and  health.  The  minor 
gods  were  asked  for  lesser  gifts.  The  people  had 
feasts  at  new  moon.  They  built  altars  in  Futuna  as 
well  as  in  Aneityum,  the  two  tallest  posts  in  the 
altar  representing  the  sun  and  moon.  Children  were 
the  gift  of  the  moon.  In  Erromanga,  crescent- 
shaped  stones  were  very  sacred,  and  evidently  con- 
nected with  moon  worship. 

On  the  north  side  of  Aneityum  there  is  a  great 
volcanic  block,  carved  with  many  figures,  connected 
with  the  sun  worship.  On  the  south-east  side  a 
number  of  volcanic  blocks  in  one  valley  are  carved 
with  figures  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  have 
evidently  a  religious  meaning,  but  a  number  of  them 
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could  have  no  connection  with  their  religious  obser- 
vances. They  are,  however,  interesting  as  remains 
of  former  generations  and  form  a  primitive  "  Ancient 
Picture  Gallery/'  These,  and  other  carvings  in  a 
cave  at  Lilipa,  are  the  only  rock  carvings  or  "  petro- 
glyphs  "  known  in  the  group.  The  ruin  of  the  great 
stone  church  at  Anelgauhat,  where  1,000  natives 
worshipped,  forms  the  chief  modern  remains. 

Some  of  their  religious  customs  were  apparently 
becoming  antiquated  before  Christian  missions  were 
introduced.  Sun  worship  was  one  of  these.  Tata- 
vaka,  who  was  a  young  man  when  the  first  mission- 
aries came,  said,  "  We  do  not  know  the  religious 
customs.  It  was  the  people  of  long  ago  who  knew 
the  root ;  we  know  only  the  branches" 

On  Futuna  there  was  a  temple,  the  house  of 
Amoshishiki.  Unlike  the  ordinary  native  hut,  it  was 
built  with  high  walls  and  gable  ends.  The  last  time 
it  was  rebuilt  was  in  1859.  There  was  a  row  of  eight 
pillars,  representing  the  eight  principal  deities,  with 
branches  for  arms.  The  shorter  posts  represented 
the  minor  deities ;  so  that  the  temple  was  the 
"  pantheon "  of  Futuna.  When  the  pillars  rotted 
they  were  not  replaced  and  the  roof  settled  down 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
struggle  took  place  (Part  I.  Chapter  II.)  which  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  heathen  ceremonies  con- 
ducted therein. 

The  performers  in  the  ceremonies  were  the  priest, 
the  chiefs,  the  common  people — men  and  women — 
and  two  young  sacred  girls,  or  priestesses.  The 
ceremonies  were  carried  on  from  October  to  March, 
the  main  objects  of  their  worship  being  to  obtain 
plenty  of  fish  and  to  secure  a  good  harvest.  When 
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the  fish  were  caught  the  priest  prayed  to  the  god, 
presenting  the  fish  to  it.  Every  evening  one  of  the 
priestesses  cooked  the  sacred  taro — they  gave  the 
smallest  they  had  to  the  gods — lit  the  sacred  fire  for 
the  fishers,  and  fetched  the  water  for  their  kava. 
Part  of  this  kava  was  poured  to  the  god,  and  part 
drunk  by  the  men.  Basiva,  the  mother  of  Saloki 
and  Teitoka,  was,  as  a  girl,  one  of  the  priestesses. 

When  they  went  to  fish  on  dark  nights  each  one 
took  up  a  sacred  taro,  and  going  out,  one  by  one, 
threw  it  down  beside  the  sacred  stones  which  repre- 
sented the  gods,  for  their  food.  From  an  altar  they 
took  their  sugar-cane  and  taro,  leaving  part  to  the 
gods.  When  there  was  no  moon  they  paddled  to 
and  fro  in  their  canoes  with  blazing  torches,  which 
threw  their  light  all  around  them,  The  torches  were 
made  of  withered  cocoanut  leaves,  twined  over  one 
another,  like  a  pole,  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
long.  The  flying  fish,  attracted  by  the  light,  leaped 
towards  it,  and  were  deftly  caught  in  small  circular 
nets  attached  to  a  pole  ten  feet  long.  They  catch 
the  flying  fish  still  in  the  same  way,  but  without 
the  heathen  ceremonies.  At  daylight  they  came 
ashore,  and  the  fish  were  carried  in  glad  procession 
to  the  temple.  The  baskets  containing  the  fishing 
gear  were  hung  on  a  pronged  pole,  with  the  flying- 
fish  above  them.  Then  men  and  women  danced 
their  thanks  to  the  god.  This  ended,  the  priest  took 
down  the  fish,  handed  some  to  the  second  priestess, 
who,  with  a  garland  round  her  head,  and  face  painted, 
one  side  red  and  the  other  black,  headed  a  proces- 
sion, first  of  women,  then  girls,  followed  by  men 
carrying  the  fish.  The  fish  were  taken  to  a  district 
fixed  upon  by  the  chiefs.  Here  further  ceremonies 
were  performed;  a  return  feast  was  made,  and  all 
returned  home. 
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When  the  summer  ended,  and  the  flying  fish  dis- 
appeared, men  and  women,  separately,  made  a  cere- 
monial feast.  Next  morning  the  priest  cut  down 
the  "  tako,"  or  digging  stick,  and  hung  it  up  in  the 
temple.  In  the  evening  he  dug  up  the  first  ripe 
yam  in  the  sacred  plantation,  and  exposed  it  on  the 
sacred  banyan  for  all  to  see  and  praise.  Then  it  was 
lawful  for  all  to  dig  their  yams ;  and  after  the  first 
yam  was  cooked  a  feast  was  made.  Part  of  the 
yam  was  given  to  the  gods,  and  part  eaten  by  the 
priest  and  chiefs.  Before  giving  out  the  food  at 
feasts  the  priest  named  the  gods  who  cared  for  the 
yams ;  a  chief  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  all  the  people 
assented,  by  calling  together,  "  Ho !  "  which  was 
their  "  Amen."  This  was  their  prayer,  and  then  the 
feast  was  distributed  among  all  the  people. 

Thus,  though  their  ceremonial  was  tedious  and 
full  of  detail,  and  though  it  was  concerned  with  food 
only,  they  were  most  careful  to  omit  nothing  in 
offerings,  prayer,  or  in  thanksgiving. 

Some  gods  worshipped  by  the  natives  inhabited 
trees  and  stones,  and  thus  their  religion  descended  to 
fetishism.  Further,  they  possessed  sacred  or  magical 
stones,  to  make  the  fruits  of  the  earth  grow.  The 
stones  resembled  in  form  the  yams,  or  fruits  over 
which  their  magic  influence  was  used.  The  stones 
for  causing  bread-fruit  to  grow  were  almost  exactly 
like  the  fruit ;  but  in  others  the  resemblance  between 
the  stones  and  the  objects  represented  was  fanciful. 
These  stones  were  very  numerous,  and  common 
people  as  well  as  chiefs  possessed  them.  Some  were 
used  for  catching  fish ;  others  were  love  charms  to 
help  the  possessor  in  obtaining  a  wife  or  husband ; 
others  were  used  in  war  to  give  a  steady  aim  in 
throwing  the  spear,  or  in  warding  off  blows  of 
enemies.  The  sorcerers  used  them  in  making  disease, 
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and  the  sacred  men  in  causing  drought,  hurricanes, 
rain,  etc. 

The  sacred  men  whose  power  was  over  the  bread- 
fruit dare  not  touch  water  during  their  ceremonies, 
and  they  had  to  abstain  from  certain  kinds  of  food. 
During  the  flying-fish  season  the  fishers  ate  no 
bananas  lest  they  should  spoil  the  fishing. 

When  all  their  ceremonial  failed  to  secure  abundant 
harvests  some  one  was  secretly  doomed  to  die,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  (See  Part  I.  Chapters  IV. 
and  V.). 

The  chief  worship,  however,  was  devoted  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  The  friends  they  loved  in  life, 
the  women  they  ill-treated,  all  became  objects  of 
worship  after  death.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me, 
Katehnga,"  a  Futunese  was  heard  saying,  repeating 
his  dead  wife's  name,  "  and  I  will  give  you  food." 
The  unknown,  unseen  spirit  world  was  dreaded  by 
them,  and  most  of  their  ceremonies  and  feasting 
were  to  appease  those  malicious  spirits  so  that  they 
might  have  abundance  of  food,  freedom  from  disease, 
and  long  life — the  essentials  of  life's  happiness  to 
the  natives.  They  placed  food  upon  the  graves  of 
their  relatives,  or  hung  it  in  baskets  beside  them. 
This  they  continued  to  do  in  Futuna  for  years  ;  and 
if,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  they  became  neglectful, 
whenever  misfortune  came,  sickness,  accident,  un- 
fruitful seasons,  or  want  of  rain,  anything  that  inter- 
fered with  life's  pleasures,  these  were  put  down  to 
the  anger  of  the  spirits  and  the  offerings  were  re- 
sumed. 

In  heathen  days  the  natives  thought  the  body 
was  the  principal  part  of  man:  the  soul  was  only 
the  shadow.  In  their  opinion  the  soul,  or  spirit,  had 
a  separate  existence  from  the  body,  temporarily 
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during  life,  but  permanently  after  death.  When  the 
body  was  asleep  the  spirit  left  it  and  wandered  about 
at  will,  returning  to  the  body  when  awake ;  or, 
rather,  the  return  of  the  spirit  to  the  body  awa- 
kened it. 

When  a  disease-maker  made  one  ill  he  caused  the 
spirit  to  leave  the  body,  and  thus  the  latter  became 
sick.  When  one  fainted  the  spirit  left  the  body,  and 
it  was  only  a  few  people  who  had  the  power  of  recall- 
ing it.  This  they  did,  calling  rapidly  and  repeatedly 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  fainted,  instead  of 
using  restoratives. 

When  the  sick  drew  near  death  and  became  un- 
conscious the  spirit  was  said  to  have  left  the  body 
finally.  They  called  it  back  again  ;  but  now  it  be- 
came a  cry  of  grief,  because  they  knew  the  sick  was 
too  ill  to  recover. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  child  was  dying  near  the 
mission  premises.  Great  grief  was  shown  by  the 
natives  all  around ;  and  almost  every  woman  in 
the  district  took  part  in  wailing  for  the  dying  child. 
One  after  another  took  up  the  lament  and  cried, 
naming  the  child,  "  Sabieloa,  you  are  wandering  in 
space;  come  back,  my  grandchild,  come  back!'3 
This  was  kept  up  until  the  child  died. 

The  spirit  also  left  the  body  when  accidents  oc- 
curred. A  boy  seven  or  eight  years  old  fell  from 
a  cocoanut  tree  in  Futuna.  He  was  only  slightly 
hurt,  but  lay  in  bed  for  some  days.  At  night  a 
number  of  natives  gathered  near  the  tree  from  which 
he  fell,  and  repeatedly  called  the  boy's  name,  telling 
the  spirit  to  come  back.  A  burning  stick  was  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  over  it  a  small  white 
shell.  Two  natives  watched  when  the  stick  ceased 
to  burn,  as  they  said  the  spirit  put  out  the  fire  when 
it  came  and  entered  the  shell.  The  shell  was  then 
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carefully  borne  by  two  natives  and  placed  upon  the 
boy,  so  that  his  spirit  might  come  out  of  it  and  re- 
enter  his  body.  But  in  this  case  they  met  with 
an  unexpected  difficulty.  The  boy  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  shell.  "  How  can  my  spirit 
come  out  of  a  small  shell  like  that/'  he  said,  "  and 
enter  my  body  ?  "  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to 
yield ;  his  mother  said  to  him,  "  This  was  the  custom 
long  ago." 

The  natives  believed  the  air  was  peopled  by 
spirits,  like  ghosts,  which  came  abroad  at  night.  A 
rustling  in  the  bush  perhaps  from  the  wind,  or  a  pig, 
or  a  bird  was  believed  to  be  made  by  spirits.  They 
were  too  much  afraid  of  them  to  go  out  of  their 
premises  alone.  "  I  am  afraid  of  spirits,"  they 
would  say.  In  company  they  would  dare  the  danger, 
but  if  a  native  were  asked  to  go  anywhere  alone  he 
would  inquire,  "  Who  is  to  go  with  me  ? JJ 

Their  superstition  extended  to  the  use  of  certain 
words.  It  was  "  sacred  "  or  forbidden  to  use  some 
words  at  certain  seasons.  They  were  ominous,  or 
unlucky.  When  we  asked  mothers  how  many  teeth 
their  little  babies  had  they  looked  frightened.  The 
teeth  would  not  grow  if  referred  to  by  name.  To 
look  at  the  setting  sun  and  its  rays  in  Futuna  meant 
death  or  sickness  to  the  onlooker.  The  banyan  which 
overhung  their  dancing  ground  was  specially  sacred, 
and  no  one  would  dare  to  strike  it  or  cut  off  a  branch. 
The  stones,  the  fetishes,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
gods,  were  also  sacred. 

The  Future  World. — The  belief  in  a  future  world 
was  universal  among  the  natives,  but  the  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  spirits  was  varied.  In  some  islands, 
as  Futuna,  the  natives  believed  in  a  limited  immor- 
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tality :  in  other  islands  the  life  of  the  spirit  was 
of  indefinite  length.  The  friends  made  feasts  to 
quieten  the  spirits,  which  wandered  restlessly  until 
all  the  ceremonies  were  over.  When  these  were  con- 
cluded the  restless  activity  (and  perhaps  the  exist- 
ence) of  the  spirits  was  at  an  end. 

In  Futuna  the  spirits  or  shades  descended  to  the 
lower  world,  and  passed  a  miserable  existence,  with 
only  refuse  for  food.  Those  wounded  or  killed  in 
war  carried  their  wounds  with  them.  The  spirits 
were  no  longer  thinking,  conscious  beings,  but  were 
incapable  of  enjoyment  and  insensible  to  pain. 
After  a  time  they  entered  a  lower  stage,  and  finally 
became  dead  shells.  Infant  spirits  were  nursed  by 
their  friends.  Stillborn  babes  became  gods  with 
endless  happiness. 

In  Efate  there  were  six  stages  in  the  future  world, 
the  last  ending  in  annihilation.  In  Nguna  the 
spirits  lived  at  first  as  they  did  on  earth,  with  plenty 
of  food  and  singing  and  dancing ;  but  in  the  next 
stage  they  became  like  the  "  shades  "  in  Futuna, 
and,  passing  downwards,  were  transformed  into 
lizards,  or  birds,  or  sticks  floating  on  the  sea. 

There  was  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad. 
All  alike  passed  through  descending  stages.  The 
feasts  and  good  things  of  earth  were  gone  for  ever. 
Thus,  without  the  knowledge  of  God  in  this  world, 
and  without  hope  for  the  future,  their  lives  were 
miserable  indeed. 

And  yet  their  future  world  differed  little  from  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  spirits  of  the  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides  might  well  say,  as  the  shade  of 
Achilles  said  to  Ulysses  : 

Talk  not  of  reigning  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  my  doom, 

15 
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Rather  I'd  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead. 

— "  The  Odyssey,"  Bk.  XI.,  Pope's  Trans. 

In  Malo,  however,  there  seem  to  be  two  divisions 
in  the  future  world  of  the  natives.  Chiefs  and 
common  people  went  above,  where  there  was  con- 
tinual singing  and  dancing.  The  greedy  went  down 
below,  and  on  their  way  were  caught  between  two 
stones,  where  their  spirits  cry  in  everlasting  pain. 
Those  who  did  not  pierce  the  septum  of  the  nose 
were  pierced  with  a  root  of  bread-fruit  which  binds 
them  down  for  ever.1 

Thus  there  was  no  recognition  of  morality,  no 
punishment  for  those  who  wronged,  murdered,  or 
dishonoured  their  neighbours.  Though,  when  living, 
they  prayed  to  the  spirits,  they  did  not  ask  forgive- 
ness of  sins :  they  wanted  to  be  "  indulged/'  and 
would  pay  the  spirits  by  offerings  of  food.  Their 
worship  did  not  inculcate  reverence  for  the  aged, 
nor  obedience  to  parents.  There  was  no  God  to 
love,  and  their  religion  did  not  teach  them  love  to 
their  neighbours.  It  was  a  religion  of  fear  and 
selfishness.  The  only  sins  recognised  were  greed  and 
neglect  of  disfiguring  their  faces.  But  the  existence 
of  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  inspiration  in  their  religious 
system,  and  their  belief  in  a  future  world,  helped 
them,  in  some  measure,  to  understand  these  things 
under  Christianity. 

In  Hog  Harbour  the  religious  beliefs  are  so  different 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Hebrides  that 
one  wonders  if  they  are  native  to  the  people,  though 
they  firmly  assert  they  are.  They  profess  to  believe 

1  New  Hebrides  Magazine. 
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in  two  places  in  the  unseen  world  ;  one  above  for  the 
good ;  another  below,  a  place  of  fire,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  Further,  they  say  that  the 
chief  god  sent  his  son  to  make  the  people  good.  The 
careless  disposal  of  the  dead  in  Hog  Harbour — for 
the  bodies  were  left  in  the  bush  to  be  devoured  by 
pigs  and  dogs — is  in  strange  contrast  to  these  higher 
beliefs  in  a  future  world. 
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Oceanic  language  and  branches — Relationship  of  Polynesian  and 
Melanesian  languages — Number  of  languages  in  the  New  Hebrides 
— Words  similar  in  each — Vocabulary — Reduplication — Sequence 
of  words — Parts  of  speech — Comparison  of  adjectives — Numera- 
tion— Pronouns,  inclusive  and  exclusive — Elder  and  younger 
brother  or  sister — Possessive  adjectives — Peculiar  usages — Value 
of  languages  in  translation  of  Scripture — Native  poetry — Its 
peculiarities — Example^of  native jsong. 

THE  Oceanic  languages  are  divided  into  four  branches 
— the  Polynesian,  Melanesian,  Tagalan  or  Malagasy, 
and  Malay.1  Here  we  have  to  do  only  with  the 
Melanesian  branch,  and  the  Polynesian  in  relation 
to  it.  The  vocabulary  and  grammar  show  that  these 
two  branches,  as  well  as  the  Malagasy  and  Malay,  are 
from  one  common  stock. 

The  languages  of  the  Melanesian  and  Polynesian 
races  are  co-extensive  with  the  islands  inhabited  by 
them.  The  Polynesians  speak  one  language,  with 
many  dialects :  whereas  the  Melanesians  have  many 
languages,  along  with  differences  of  dialect. 

Each  branch  has  its  own  characteristics.  The 
Polynesian  is  rich  in  vowels,  some  dialects  possessing 
only  seven  or  eight  consonants.  The  Melanesian 
languages  are  rich  in  consonants,  the  smallest  alphabet 
containing  twenty  or  more  letters.  In  addition  to 

1  "  Oceania,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  Macdonald,  quoting  from  F.  Muller, 
p.  6. 
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the  ordinary  consonant  sounds  there  are  combina- 
tions, as  mw,  mb,  ng,  ch,  tch,  etc. 

The  number  of  languages  into  which  the  Melanesian 
branch  is  divided  is  remarkable ;  and  in  the  New 
Hebrides  alone,  which  in  language  as  well  as  race 
forms  part  of  Melanesia,  there  are  probably  about 
fifty  languages :  that  is,  an  average  of  one  language 
for  every  1,200  people,  although  in  some  cases  the 
number  of  natives  speaking  one  language  is  only  a 
few  hundred.  Sometimes  they  are  called  dialects ; 
but  when  those  speaking  them  cannot  understand 
each  other  "  languages "  is  here  used.  There  are 
different  dialects  of  some  of  those  languages  as  well. 

The  languages  may  be  placed  in  three  divisions  : 

1.  Those  which  may  be  called  purely  Melanesian, 
containing  only  a  few  Polynesian  words — no  Mela- 
nesian language  is  entirely  without  Polynesian  words. 
These  are  found  in  Aneityum,  Tanna,  Erromanga, 
Ambrim,  Malekula,  Pentecost,  Paama,  and  one  or 
two  other  islands. 

2.  The   languages   largely   influenced   by   contact 
with  Polynesian ;   as  in  Efate,  Epi,  Malo,  South  and 
West  Santo. 

3.  Dialects    of    Polynesian,    with    admixture    of 
Melanesian  ;   found  in  the  smaller  islands  of  Futuna, 
Aniwa,  Mele,  Fila,  and  Emae. 

Several  islands  have  more  than  one  language ;  a 
few  have  one  between  them ;  some  have  one  only. 
For  example :  the  islands  of  Tanna,  Epi,  Ambrim, 
have  each  three  or  four  languages,  and  also  several 
dialects  ;  Oba,  Pentecost,  and  Maewo,  two  or  three  ; 
in  Malekula  the  missionaries  have  found,  specimens 
of  twenty  languages ;  and  in  ^anto  there  is  a  different 
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language  at  each  mission  station,  and  others  along 
the  coast.  In  Efate  and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  far 
north  as  Tongoa  and  the  south  of  Epi,  the  Efatese 
language,  with  differences  of  dialect,  is  spoken  by 
4,000  to  5,000  people  :  probably  the  largest  number 
in  the  group  speaking  one  language.  Aneityum, 
Erromanga,  Paama,  and  Malo  have  each  a  different 
language. 

On  comparing  these  languages  with  each  other, 
words  apparently  different  are  found  to  be  radically 
the  same,  with  consonants  interchanged.  Some 
dialects  and  languages  throw  off  final  vowels  :  others 
add  them.  Sounds  which  are  hard  in  one  language 
are  soft  in  another. 

The  words  resembling  each  other  are  chiefly  the 
numerals,  the  pronouns,  and  the  common  words, 
such  as  father,  mother,  sun,  moon,  star,  land,  water, 
sea,  wind,  night,  the  names  for  winds,  day,  canoe, 
bird,  pig,  house,  fire,  hand,  eye,  live,  come,  go,  fly, 
turtle,  shark,  etc. 

Melanesian  languages  used  to  be  considered  older 
than  Polynesian.  Certainly  they  are  more  complex ; 
whether  they  are  older  admits  of  doubt.  In  some 
languages  where  the  verb  resembles  the  Polynesian, 
as  in  Efate,  the  conjugation  is  simple.  The  Mela- 
nesian verb  has  often  four  numbers  and  many  tenses, 
some  with  delicate,  others  with  indefinite,  bewilder- 
ing shades  of  meaning.  In  Futunese  the  verb  re- 
sembles the  Melanesian  in  its  complexity,  and  has 
four  conjugations,  with  three  present,  two  past,  and 
several  future  tenses. 

The  native  vocabulary  is  remarkably  full.    The 
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published  dictionary  of  the  Aneityum  language  con- 
tains nearly  5,000  words,  and  this  is  not  complete. 
The  natives  name  every  tree,  plant,  fruit,  insect, 
fish,  shell,  etc.  They  have  no  general  word  for 
"  fern/'  but  name  each  species,  even  the  male  and 
the  female,  separately.  The  language  of  Aulua  (in 
Malekula)  has  no  general  name  for  "  bird,"  which 
most  Melanesian  languages  have ;  and  in  Uripiv 
there  is  no  word  for  "  pig."  All  their  talk  is 
about  "  male  "  and  "  female  "  pigs.  They  have, 
however,  family  names  for  many  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  words  describing  some  feelings 
of  the  mind,  but  a  poverty  in  naming  others.  The 
vocabulary  relating  to  "  anger "  in  Futunese  is 
larger  than  in  English ;  but  in  some  languages  love, 
like,  rejoice,  are  expressed  by  one  or  two  words. 
Strangely  enough  there  is  only  one  word  sometimes 
for  good,  excellent,  beautiful.  In  reckoning  from 
to-day  backward  they  have  a  different  word  for 
each  day  for  four  or  five  days  past,  and  another 
for  each  day  for  four  or  five  days  to  come.  Thus, 
where  we  say,  "  the  day  before  yesterday,"  or 
"  the  second  day  after  to-morrow,"  they  use  only 
one  word ;  and  so  also  for  other  days. 

Reduplication  is  characteristic  of  Melanesian  and 
Polynesian  languages,  and  is  used  to  intensify,  be- 
little, magnify,  or  multiply  the  original  meaning. 

Thus,  in  Futunese,  tafonu,  a  turtle ;  tafonufonu, 
insect  like  a  turtle  ;  nongarue,  to  move  ;  nongaruerue, 
to  move  gently ;  kosashina,  to  forbid  him ;  kosasa- 
shina,  to  forbid  them. 

The  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  not  much 
different  from  what  it  is  in  English ;  but  adjectives 
follow  the  nouns  they  qualify.  The  subject  of  a 
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sentence  usually  comes  before  the  verb  ;  in  Aneityu- 
mese  it  always  follows  it ;  as, 

Is  dbrai    inhal  o         un       aien. 
sent    the  child    of  him     he ; 

that  is,  he  sent  his  child.  The  word  for  "  and " 
mostly  joins  nouns,  seldom  sentences  ;  "  therefore  " 
requires  a  phrase :  and  so  the  languages  flow  less 
smoothly  than  English. 

All  the  parts  of  speech  are  represented  as  in  Eng- 
lish, even  the  article,  which  is  found  in  almost  every 
Melanesian  language,  though  this  article  often 
seems  more  like  a  noun-forming  prefix. 

Many  words  are  "  root  "  words,  from  which  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjectives  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
particles  peculiar  to  these  parts  of  speech. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  known  by  their  meaning,  or 
the  qualifying  words  "  male "  and  "  female,"  and 
their  number  by  particles  prefixed  or  affixed.  Nouns 
are  governed  as  in  English,  and  the  possessive  case  is 
formed  either  by  a  preposition  or  by  juxtaposition. 

Abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  adjectives  and 
verbs  by  suffixes,  and  these  suffixes  resemble  each 
other  throughout  the  group,  as,  makinga,  sickness, 
from  maki  (in  Futunese) ;  mertaingina,  goodness,  from 
mertai  (in  Santo) ;  namarian,  death,  from  marom, 
to  die  (in  Epi). 

The  comparison  of  adjectives  is  peculiar.  The 
natives  say,  This  is  good,  that  is  bad ;  he  is  good 
a  little,  good  only  (that  is,  good  every  whit),  or 
good  very  much.  For  the  words,  "  Now  the  serpent 
was  more  subtil  than  any  other  beast  of  the  field/' 
the  islanders  would  say,  "  Now  the  serpent  was  wise 
much]  all  the  other  beasts  .  ,  ,  were  wise  littk." 
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In  a  few  languages,  however,  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
late this  substantially  as  in  English. 

Numeration  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  too  complicated 
for  details,  but  I  attempt  an  outline.  In  some 
islands  the  natives  count  by  means  of  their  fingers 
and  toes ;  in  other  islands  by  their  fingers  alone. 
Holding  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward  they  turn 
down  the  little  finger  upon  the  palm,  and  say  one ; 
then  turn  down  the  next  finger  and  say  two  ;  and  so 
on  with  the  other  fingers.  When  the  thumb  is 
closed  on  the  hand  they  say,  my  hand,  which  means 
"five." 

In  Aneityum  they  count  five  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  other  hand,  and  say,  five  and  five,  for  "  ten  "  ; 
but  in  Epi  and  Efate,  when  they  turn  down  the 
finger  of  the  second  hand,  they  say,  five  and  one  for 
"  six  "  ;  five  and  two  for  "  seven  "  ;  five  and  three 
"  eight/'  etc.  These  two  methods  (of  which  there 
are  other  examples  in  the  Melanesian  languages) 
have  been  called  by  grammarians  the  Quinary 
Notation,  that  is,  "  counting  by  fives."  In  other 
languages,  however,  while  the  numerals  six,  seven, 
eight  and  nine  are  formed  like  those  in  Epi,  there  is 
a  distinct  word  for  ten,  while  others  again,  as  in 
Futuna,  have  a  separate  word  for  each  numeral  up 
to  and  including  ten,  which  is  called  "  Decimal  Nota- 
tion." The  higher  numerals  in  languages  resembling 
those  in  Epi  are  two  times  two- fives,  "  twenty  "  ;  three 
times  two- fives,  "  thirty,"  etc. ;  but  in  those  languages 
where  there  is  a  distinct  word  for  ten,  two-tens  stands 
for  "  twenty,"  three-tens  for  "  thirty,"  etc.  There  is 
sometimes  a  separate  word  for  a  hundred  or  it  is 
ten  times  ten.  The  word  for  1,000  varies  in  different 
languages — the  Polynesian  numeral  mano  being  often 
used,  In  Nguna  they  reckon  up  to  1,000,000,  In 
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no  island  can  they  go  beyond  this ;   in  few  can  they 
go  so  far. 

In  Tanna  they  count  the  fingers  on  each  hand,  as 
in  Aneityum,  for  ten,  and  then  count  the  toes  to 
make  twenty.  In  the  Weasisi  language  (or  dialect) 
the  words  for  "  twenty  "  mean  nothing  left  of  one 
man  because  none  of  the  fingers  and  toes  remain 
uncounted.  The  fingers  and  toes  of  another  person 
make  the  next  twenty.  Thus  "  twenty-one  "  is  nothing 
left  of  one  man,  and  one  of  another.  In  this  manner 
they  count  by  twenties.  But  in  some  languages,  as 
in  Futuna,  though  they  have  a  distinct  word  for  the 
numerals,  including  ten,  they  count  their  fingers  for 
the  first  ten,  and  the  toes  for  the  second  ten.  But 
this  practice  is  now  falling  into  disuse,  as  the  English 
numerals  are  taking  their  place. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  is  not  distinguished 
by  gender  :  the  same  word  is  used  for  both  masculine 
and  feminine.  The  pronouns  have  usually  four 
members  in  Melanesian — singular,  dual,  trial,  plural. 
The  trial  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  dual,  the  numerals  being  used  instead. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Oceanic  lan- 
guages is  the  presence  of  two  forms  in  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  dual,  trial,  and  plural  members.  These  are 
the  inclusive  and  exclusive  pronouns.  The  inclusive 
includes  the  speaker,  and  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  to ;  the  exclusive  excludes  those  spoken  to. 
How  essential  it  is  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of 
these  two  forms  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
example.  A  preacher  addressing  his  congregation 
saying,  "  We  are  all  sinners,"  must  use  the  inclusive 
plural  pronoun  for  "  we  "  (akitea,  in  Futunese)  in 
order  to  include  the  persons  spoken  to  ;  otherwise  his 
hearers  are  not  included  as  sinners.  Using  the  same 
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words  in  prayer  lie  must  use  the  exclusive  pronoun 
for  "we,"  in  addressing  God  (akimea  in  Futunese), 
because  he  excludes  Him.  If  he  transposes  the 
pronouns  he  will  include  God  as  a  sinner,  but  exclude 
his  congregation. 

The  difficulty  of  translating  Scripture,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  these  distinctions  in  the  original 
tongues,  may  be  illustrated  by  two  passages : — 

1.  Mark  ix.  38  :  "  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  Thy  name  .  .  .  and  we  forbade  him,  be- 
cause he  followeth  not  us." 

There  is  only  one  pronoun  in  the  Greek,  but  from 
the  context  we  learn  that  we,  in  both  cases,  excludes 
Jesus,  and  therefore  requires  the  exclusive  pronoun 
(akimea).  But  in  the  same  verse  "  us "  probably 
includes  Him,  and  the  inclusive  pronoun  (akitea) 
must  be  used. 

2.  Mark  iv.  38 :    "  And  He  was  asleep  .  .  .  and 
they  awake  Him,  and  say  unto  Him,  Master,  carest 
Thou  not  that  we  perish  ?  ' 

Here  we  have  to  decide  whether  the  disciples  in 
the  word  "  we  "  referred  to  themselves  only  or  to 
Jesus  as  well.  In  several  New  Hebrides  translations 
the  inclusive  is  used.  Some,  however,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  say  our  Lord  was  excluded,  in  which  case 
the  exclusive  pronoun  would  be  used. 

Another  nicety  is  met  with  in  some  languages, 
where  there  is  one  word  for  elder  brother  or  sister,  and 
another  for  the  younger.  This  is  easily  translated  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  but  how  is  "  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha  "  to  be  rendered  ?  There  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  except  the  fact  that  Martha, 
being  the  housekeeper,  might  be  the  elder  sister. 

So  much  for  the  intricacies  of  these  so-called 
"  barbarous  tongues,"  in  which  even  Greek,  in  these 
and  many  similar  passages,  fails  us. 


An  example  will  show  how  the  natives  use  these 
pronouns  in  another  way.  Some  lads  are  playing 
in  the  public  square.  Suddenly  one  says,  "I  go 
afishing."  Another  replies  "  Akitaua  " — "  We  two  " 
(inclusive  dual),  using  one  word  only  instead  of  say- 
ing, "  I  will  go  with  you,"  as  in  English.  A  third 
chimes  in  "  Akitatau  "  '  We  three  "  (inclusive  trial). 
Then  a  chorus  of  voices  cry  together  "  Akitea  " — 
"  We,"  that  is  "  We  aU  "  (plural)  and  off  they  go  to 
the  sea.  It  usually  takes  two  or  three  times  as 
many  syllables  to  express  in  the  native  language 
what  is  said  in  English  ;  but  this  example  shows  the 
acme  of  brevity. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  contracted  pos- 
sessive adjectives  suffixed  to  nouns  representing : 

1.  What  belongs  intrinsically  to  a  person,  animal, 
or  thing ;  as  members  of  the  body — my  hand,  my 
foot,  its  root,  etc. ;   and 

2.  What  belongs  to  one  by  nature,  as  one's  rela- 
tives.   Instead  of  using  a  separate  possessive  adjective 
before  or  after  words  representing  the  above,  Mela- 
nesian    languages   generally   use    contractions,    and 
these  are  alike  throughout  the  group  in  having  the 
letters  k  or  ng,  first  person ;   m,  second  person ;   n, 
third  person.    These  letters  are  preceded  by  a  con- 
necting vowel,  and  sometimes  followed  by  one  also 
as   (Aneityumese)   nethuok,  my   foot ;    nethuom,  thy 
foot ;     nethuon,    his,    her,    or   its    foot ;    (Ngunese) 
narungu,  my   hand ;    naruma,  thy    hand ;    narun, 
his,  etc.,  hand;  (Ambrimese)  rauna,  its  leaf;  virana, 
its  fruit. 

In  Futunese  tiana,  "  his  "  or  "  her,"  is  used  when 
the  object  is  one's  special  care ;  tiona,  when  it  is 
not ;  as  tiana  fine,  his  wife ;  tiana  pakasi,  his 
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Thus  their  pigs,  like  their  wives,  were  objects  of 
special  care ! 

It  is  curious  that  different  words  are  used  for 
brother  or  sister,  according  as  the  possessor  is  male  or 
female ;  as  (Futunese)  tano  hive,  his  sister  or  her 
brother,  because  the  owner  is  the  opposite  sex  from 
the  person  owned.  But  tano  soa,  his  brother  or 
her  sister,  because  the  person  possessed  and  the 
possessor  are  of  the  same  sex.  This  is  peculiar  to 
many  Melanesian  languages.  But  the  Aneityumese 
is  natamaing  iran,  the  male  of  her — that  is,  her 
brother ;  natdhaing  iran,  the  female  of  him — that  is, 
his  sister. 

Among  peculiar  expressions  two  may  be  noted : 
1.  (Futunese)  teku  nuane  matua,  my  old  man — that 
is,  my  lover  or  my  husband ;  2.  Tiaku  fine  matua, 
my  old  woman — that  is,  my  sweetheart  or  my  wife. 
In  English  these  are  words  of  endearment.  They 
are  the  same  in  Futunese,  and  are  not  used  in  public. 

How  do  these  languages  lend  themselves  to  preach- 
ing and  translating  the  Scriptures  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  of  God's  love  owing  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  words ;  but  after  long  instruction  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  is  expanded  and 
widened.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  make  clear  the 
pardon  of  sins ;  for  native  law  revenges  every 
wrong,  supposed  or  real.  Pardon  to  them  means 
debts  unpaid  or  insults  unavenged.  As  the  mis- 
sionary is  supposed  to  speak  in  the  mystic  style  of 
their  own  orators  his  message  is  at  first  unintelligible, 
for  they  imagine  he  is  speaking  in  parables. 

Hearing  the  gospel  prepares  them  for  the  written 
word.  Lacking  though  the  vocabulary  is  in  some 
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expressions,  it  is  sufficiently  abundant  for  pro- 
claiming the  elements  of  gospel  truth,  for  guidance 
in  life  to  a  joyful  immortality. 

English  words  have  been  introduced  for  words  un- 
known in  the  islands ;  as  horse,  sheep,  eagle,  etc. 
Phrases  express  other  foreign  words ;  as,  proselyte, 
pro- consul,  centurion,  but  the  word  for  chief  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  last  two.  Widow,  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  Aneityumese  or  Futunese, 
is  translated  as  "  a  woman  whose  husband  is  dead." 
In  most  languages  the  "  good  land "  stands  for 
heaven,  the  "  bad  land  "  for  hell,  and  the  "  house  of 
prayer  "  or  "  sacred  house  "  for  church.  The  spell- 
ing is  phonetic,  with,  in  some  cases,  one  consonant 
where  two  are  used  in  English,  as  g  for  ng,  d  (Aneit- 
yum)  for  th,  j  (Epi)  for  ch,  etc. 

As  acquaintance  with  God's  Word  deepens  and 
heathen  customs  are  given  up,  Scripture  terms 
acquire  a  new  and  fuller  meaning  to  the  people  ;  the 
Word  of  Life  becomes  their  greatest  treasure  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  natives  of  Aneityum  have  had  the  whole  Bible 
in  their  own  language  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
Bible  in  the  Nguna-Efate  language  was  published  a 
few  years  ago.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
printed  in  the  Kwamera  and  Port  Resolution  language 
of  Tanna,  in  Aniwan,  Erromangan,  and  Nguna- 
Tongoan  dialect.  Gospels  and  other  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  a  few  parts  of  the  Old  have 
been  printed  in  more  than  twenty  languages,  and 
the  number  of  translations  is  being  added  to  every 
year. 

NATIVE  POETRY 

Poetry  and  song  was  the  gift  of  the  gods ;  and 
poets  professed  to  have  received  their  inspiration 
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from  them,  or  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Poetry 
was  always  connected  with  song :  the  two  were 
never  separate. 

The  difference  between  poetry  and  prose  in  Futuna 
was  distinct  and  great.  Words  are  lengthened  or 
shortened  to  suit  the  song ;  many  words  are  used 
in  poetry  only  ;  figurative  expressions  are  numerous. 
In  mourning  songs  the  dead  are  honoured  by  being 
called  by  the  names  of  the  finest  yams  or  sugar-cane, 
not  by  common  yams ;  by  foreign  fish-hooks,  not 
by  inferior  kinds  made  by  natives ;  by  a  feathery 
plume,  never  by  an  ordinary  comb  ;  by  the  name  of 
a  dove — the  bird  of  the  chiefs — and  other  birds. 
They  were  never  called  pigs,  as  they  were  destructive 
and  thievish ;  nor  sweet  potatoes,  nor  wild  yams, 
as  they  were  inferior  tubers.  This  figurative  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  less  marked  in  Aneityum 
than  in  Futuna. 

When  one  hired  the  services  of  a  poet  he  brought 
a  basket  of  flowers  and  leaves  to  him,  that  their 
names  might  be  introduced  into  the  song.  Native 
poetry  has  neither  rhythm  nor  rhyme,  nor  the  same 
number  of  syllables  in  each  verse.  But  the  subject 
has  been  little  studied  by  missionaries,  and  the  rules 
of  native  poetry  are  not  known. 

Their  tunes  are  sometimes  pleasing,  but  there  are 
seldom  more  than  five  or  six  notes  in  them.  They 
are  difficult  for  whites  to  learn,  even  for  those  who 
have  a  little  skill  in  music.  One  can  hardly  recognise 
bars  in  their  music,  and  there  are  no  semi-tones ; 
but  the  natives  can  often  sing  the  seventh  note  of 
our  scale  correctly,  whereas,  except  by  the  children, 
the  fourth  is  flattened  to  the  third  note.  Natives 
generally  are  fond  of  music  and  they  learn  native 
songs  of  other  islands  with  remarkable  correctness, 
even  when  they  do  not  understand  the  language. 
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English    hymns    are    now    taught    throughout    the 
group,  and  natives  are  anxious  to  learn  them. 

MOURNING  SONG 

IN  MEMORY  OP  NATIVES  OF  FUTUNA,   WHO  WENT  BY  CANOB   TO 
ANEITYUM  AND  WERE  NEVER  HEARD  OP  AGAIN 

1.  Awake  before  dawn, 

If  you  are  asleep,  my  friends  in  Murau  ; 
Awake  us,  and  call  us, 
Awake,  while  the  wind  is  favourable. 
Chorus.    Where  go  ye  ?    Ye  were  sent  to  Aneityum, 
Ye  were  sent,  ye  were  sent  to  Aneityum. 

2.  Go  down,  and  tack  the  ship  at  Yorofl  ; 
Go  round  by  Man  and  Ichteu  ; 

Cast  anchor  at  Namtaberi, 

Then  send  down  the  cargo.  Chorus, 

3.  Go  round  Tanichva  ; 
Go  round  Tavakasura ; 

We  know  not  if  you  are  in  foreign  lands, 

Or  if  you  are  drowned, 

Or  if  you  are  in  Aneityum.  Chorua. 

4.  Have  the  wind-makers  stopped  you  T 
Have  they  heeded  not  our  words  ? 
And  the  sky  has  grown  stormy, 

And  my  ship  has  gone  down.  Chorua. 

5.  You,  my  friends,  are  the  loved  birds 
Appearing  in  Tokateri,  and  landed  at  Yorofi. 

When  you  see  Taposei,  awake  Moiake  and  Kamantana  ; 
Seek  Yabese',  awake  Vainga — the  men  of  Yorofi, 
And  take  up  the  mourning.  Chorus. 

6.  While  I  live  I  think  about  you, 
And  the  death  odour  come  from  you. 
You  have  taken  me,  but  left  me, 

I  am  troubled  and  weeping.  Chorua, 


CHAPTER   VI 

FOLK-LORE 

Folk-lore — The  ant  and  the  rat — The  child  and  the  flying  foxes — The 
fisherman  and  the  birds — The  crane  and  the  stork — Latta's  stay 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon — Kiaukekea  and  his  wonderful  pig — 
Aunusua  and  the  fairies. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  UNWRITTEN  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

ISLAND 

THE   RAT  AND  THE   ANT 

A  RAT  and  an  ant  lived  together  and  dug  wild  yams 
for  cooking.  The  rat  said,  "  You  cook  the  wild 
yams,  my  brother,  I  am  going  away  just  now,  but 
I  will  return."  The  rat  departed  and  painted  him- 
self with  black  paint,  tied  on  a  belt  made  of  tapa, 
armed  himself  with  a  club  and  two  killing  stones, 
and  returned.  The  ant  on  seeing  him  was  afraid 
and  ran  away.  The  rat  chewed  a  little  of  the  wild 
yam,  washed  off  some  of  the  paint  and  returned, 
asking,  "  Where  is  our  wild  yam,  my  brother  1  " 
The  ant  replied,  "  Something  very,  very  black  came, 
and  I  was  afraid  and  ran  away/'  But  as  the  rat 
did  not  wash  off  all  the  paint,  the  ant  thought, 
"  Perhaps  he  is  making  fun  of  me." 

They  two  dug  up  more  wild  yams  for  cooking, 
the  rat  disappearing  as  before.  On  his  return  the 
ant  knew  him  and  was  not  afraid.  The  rat  laughed 
and  they  went  out  together.  The  ant  said,  "  Tell 
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me,  my  brother,  are  you  going  to  divide  our  wild 
yam  ?  *J  They  laughed,  and  divided  them.  The 
ant  ate  his,  and  the  rat  chewed  his. 

THE   CHILD  AND  THE  FLYING  FOXES 

A  number  of  children  were  playing  with  fledgelings 
given  to  them  by  their  parents.  A  strange  child 
came  along,  coveted  the  birds,  and  asked  for  one. 
The  children  were  unwilling  to  part  with  a  bird, 
saying,  "  These  are  ours,  go  and  ask  your  parents 
to  get  you  a  bird." 

The  child  went  to  her  parents  weeping,  and  begged 
them  to  get  her  a  young  bird.  One  morning  early 
the  father  brought  young  flying  foxes,  thinking  his 
child  would  like  to  play  with  them.  The  father 
heard  his  child  crying  and  ran  to  fetch  her,  but  the 
flying  foxes  had  carried  her  off  to  eat  her. 

THE  FISHERMAN  AND  THE   BIRDS 

A  fisherman  went  daily  afishing  in  the  track  of 
the  flight  of  birds.  Flocks  of  them  flew  around 
him.  He  greatly  admired  the  last  two  flocks,  but 
said  to  them,  "  It  is  night,"  and  paddled  ashore. 

Next  day,  accompanied  by  other  fishermen,  he 
took  a  large  canoe,  and  floated  about  in  the  bird 
region,  watching  for  them.  First  came  a  flock  of 
kuriris  (a  native  bird).  He  asked  them,  '"'  What 
kind  of  birds  are  you  ?  "  One  said,  "  Take  and 
foster  me  as  your  own  bird."  "  Pass  on,"  said  he. 
Another  flock  came,  and  he  asked  them  the  same 
question.  Many  flocks  came,  and  he  said  to  his 
companions,  "  More  are  coming  just  now." 

Then  came  a  sea-bird.  He  asked,  "  What  kind  of 
bird  are  you  ?  "  "  I'm  the  unknown  bird."  He 
tried  to  catch  it,  but  it  soared  aloft.  A  flock  of 
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fowls  now  came.  He  asked,  "  What  kind  of  birds 
are  you  ?  "  One  said,  "  I'm  a  fowl,  take  me  and 
foster  me  as  your  own."  He  caught  a  male  and 
female  and  paddled  ashore.  He  fed  them,  and  they 
had  a  brood  of  chickens. 

THE  CRANE  AND  THE  STORK 

A  crane  and  a  stork  stayed  together  at  the  sea. 
When  the  tide  ebbed,  they  planned  to  make  a  fishing 
basket,  and  the  stork  plaited  one.  The  crane  put 
the  basket  into  the  sea,  and  a  lot  of  fish  were  caught, 
which  he  emptied  into  a  pool,  almost  filling  it. 

The  crane  was  angry  because  the  stork  had  stolen 
part  of  his  bill  and  he  ate  up  the  fish.  He  sent  the 
stork  to  put  the  basket  into  the  sea  again  while  he 
took  care  of  the  fish.  The  stork  put  the  basket  into 
the  sea,  but  the  crane  ate  up  all  the  fish.  The  stork 
came  ashore,  went  up  the  cliff,  and  found  there  were 
no  fish.  He  asked  the  crane,  "  What  have  you  done 
with  our  fish  ?  Have  you  eaten  them  all  ?  ';  The 
crane  deceived  him.,  saying,  "  I  don't  know  about 
them." 

Every  day  they  quarrelled  about  the  fish  till  the 
stork,  weary  of  the  conflict,  called  an  octopus,  and 
said,  "  Revenge  me  of  the  crane."  The  crane  put 
the  fish  basket  into  the  sea,  when  an  octopus  twined 
his  tentacles  round  the  legs  of  the  crane.  He  called 
aloud  to  a  sea  bird,  "  Bring  me  a  stone  from  the 
shore  to  strike  this  biting  thing."  But  the  tide 
flowed  in,  and  the  crane  was  drowned. 

LATTA'S  STAY  WITH  THE  SUN  AND  MOON 

Latta  was  hated  by  his  brothers.  They  took  him 
out  to  sea  and  paddled  ashore  and  left  him.  He 
swam  about  till  he  was  almost  drowned.  Then  he 
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dived  for  branching  coral,  heaped  it  together, 
formed  a  little  islet,  and  lived  there.  He  killed  crabs, 
dried  them,  and  ate  them. 

The  sun  and  moon  got  tired  looking  at  him.  The 
sun  asked,  "  Where  did  you  come  from,  blocking  my 
way  ?  *  "I  was  thrown  away  by  my  brothers." 
'  What  is  your  name  ?  "  "I  am  Latta."  The  sun 
said,  "  It  is  night,  I  am  going ;  when  I  come  to- 
morrow you  will  follow  me." 

Next  day  the  sun  returned  and  said  to  Latta, 
"  Cling  to  my  rays  ;  if  you  are  warm,  hold  on  firmly." 
He  took  him  to  stay  in  the  premises  of  the  moon 
and  himself.  In  the  evening  they  three  drank 
kava  together.  The  moon  sent  Latta  to  bring  a 
taro  for  the  sun,  to  eat  after  his  kava.  He  went  and 
pulled  up  a  taro  sucker,  and  rolled  it  to  the  premises. 
The  moon  said,  "  You  were  sent  for  a  taro,  you  only 
brought  a  sucker."  The  moon  went  herself,  brought 
a  big  taro,  and  scraped  it. 

The  moon  then  asked  him  to  go  and  bring  a  whale. 
He  killed  small  fish,  and  rolled  them  to  the  premises. 
The  moon  said,  "  You  were  sent  for  a  whale  for  the 
sun  to  eat  after  his  kava,  and  you  brought  small 
fish."  The  moon  went  and  brought  a  whale. 

They  three  lived  together  until  they  were  old. 
The  sun  and  moon  asked  him,  "  How  is  it  with  you 
when  you  are  old  ?  "  Latta  said,  "  When  we  are  old 
we  die."  They  two  said,  "  When  we  are  old,  we  do 
not  die."  The  sun  and  moon  made  a  canoe  for 
Latta  and  placed  bananas,  cocoanuts,  yams,  and 
taro  in  it.  He  leaped  in,  they  shut  the  canoe  and 
let  it  go  on  the  river.  It  floated  on  to  the  sea,  was 
knocked  about  till  it  drifted  ashore  at  Iteana  (on 
the  west  coast  of  Futuna).  Several  children  were 
playing  and  gathering  shell  fish.  Latta  cried,  "  Who 
is  that  knocking  my  canoe  ?  "  The  children  were 
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afraid.  They  ran  up  the  cliff  and  told  the  men, 
and  they  went  down  and  cut  open  the  canoe.  Latta 
leaped  out.  The  men  divided  the  food  he  brought, 
and  led  him  up  the  cliff  to  their  homes. 

KIAUKEKEA  AND  HIS  WONDERFUL  PIG 

Manini,  the  wonderful  pig,  was  fed  by  the  mother 
of  Kiaukekea  at  Inamushi  (on  the  north  side  of 
Futuna).  Eleven  brothers  went  to  look  at  it, 
named  Tasi  (one),  Rua  (Two),  Toru  (Three),  Fa 
(Four),  Rima  (Five),  Ono  (Six),  Fitu  (Seven),  Varu 
(Eight),  Iva  (Nine),  Tarangafuru  (Ten),  and  Susupe. 

They  called  the  pig  to  come  out  and  struck  it. 
Tasi  and  Rua  broke  their  clubs  over  it.  Then  they 
all  struck  it  and  broke  their  clubs.  Susup6  struck  it 
with  the  half  of  a  native  tongs  and  killed  it. 

They  brought  the  pig  to  be  cooked,  calling  the 
mother  of  Kiaukekea  to  cook  it,  while  they  went 
round  the  land  looking  for  men  to  kill,  and  cook 
with  it.  They  said  to  the  mother  of  Kiaukekea, 
"  Go  and  bring  water  for  us."  Kiaukekea  missing 
his  pig  came  looking  for  it,  and  found  it  killed  and 
cooked. 

When  Kiaukekea's  mother  was  getting  the  water, 
he  climbed  a  tree  and  threw  down  nonus  (a  native 
fruit)  into  the  water.  The  mother  looked  up,  and 
seeing  him  said,  "  Who  is  that  like,  my  son  ?  your 
pig  is  killed  and  cooked."  She  led  her  son  to  the 
premises.  He  lay  in  the  bed  of  Tasi,  watched  for 
him,  and  killed  him.  In  this  manner  he  killed  the 
ten  brothers.  Susupe,  the  youngest  one,  was  strong, 
and  he  rose  up  and  fought  Kiaukekea,  who  yielded. 
They  two  went  together,  opened  the  oven,  and  took 
out  the  pig,  placing  the  different  parts  together, 
and  the  pig  lived.  Susupe  and  Kiaukekea  made 
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medicine,  and  bathed  the  ten  brothers,  and  they 
lived  again,  and  stayed  all  together.  Kiaukekea 
took  his  mother  and  his  pig  home  to  Inamushi. 


AUNUSUA  AND  THE  FAIRIES 

Aunusua,  a  chief  of  Isia,  went  and  partly  cleared 
a  bit  of  bush  land  to  make  a  plantation.  On  his 
return  to  work  at  the  clearing  next  day  he  found 
the  work  was  finished.  He  waited  for  a  while  until 
the  brushwood  had  withered,  and  burned  off  a  part 
of  it,  and  returned  to  find  it  all  burned.  He  began 
to  dig,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  the  digging 
was  finished.  He  planted  a  few  yams  one  day,  and 
returned  to  plant  more,  when  he  found  the  whole 
plantation  planted  with  yams.  He  did  not  know 
who  had  done  this. 

When  the  yams  were  ripe  he  dug  up  a  few  to  make 
a  feast  in  the  public  square.  He  went  to  gather 
fruit,  and  returned  by  his  plantation  to  dig  more 
yams,  but  found  every  one  had  been  dug  up  and 
carried  away. 

He  resolved  to  lie  in  wait,  and  find  out  who  had 
done  tfiis  thing.  He  got  a  bunch  of  bananas,  stuck 
a  banana  on  the  top  of  a  reed,  and  set  up  the  reeds 
in  a  circle  in  the  plantation.  In  the  centre  he  put 
a  reed  with  a  very  large  banana  on  the  top.  He 
ordered  his  people  to  prepare  kava  of  poisonous 
roots,  and  await  his  return. 

He  kept  watch,  and  presently  a  number  of  fairies 
appeared,  each  one  taking  a  banana.  Just  as  the 
fairy  chief  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  large  banana, 
Aunusua  emerged  from  his  hiding-place,  pounced 
upon  him,  and  clutched  his  hand.  The  other  fairies 
took  flight.  Aunusua  asked,  "  Why  are  you  steal- 
ing ?  '''  The  fairy  chief  replied,  "  The  food  belongs 
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to  you  and  to  us."  "  Come  down  to  the  public 
square/'  said  Aunusua,  still  grasping  his  hand. 

As  he  was  led  along  he  bewailed  himself  in  song, 
re-echoed  by  the  other  fairies  in  the  distance.  This 
was  done  several  times,  and  all  marched  into  the 
public  square. 

They  were  then  regaled  with  the  poisonous  kava. 
The  common  fairies  all  died  near  to  the  public 
square,  and  their  bodies,  turned  into  volcanic  stones, 
are  pointed  out.  The  fairy  chief  and  his  wife  climbed 
the  hill-side  and  died  on  the  way.  Two  stones  stand, 
one  called  Patingasoro,  for  the  chief,  the  other, 
Tangutu  Tapu,  for  his  wife. 


CHAPTER   VII 

NATIVE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Characteristics  of  natives  alike  throughout  the  group — Their  self- 
importance —  Clannish  —  Native  secrets  —  Family  life  —  Mental 
ability — Traits  of  character  in  heathenism — A  brighter  side — Pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  in  Polynesia  and  Melanesia  compared — 
Hindrances  in  Melanesia — Natives  and  the  •white  race  compared. 

IN  many  respects  natives  are  alike  throughout  the 
group,  and  the  characteristics  here  portrayed  speci- 
ally of  the  Futunese  applied  partially  to  the  natives 
generally. 

Through  their  isolation  they  had  an  exalted  idea 
of  their  own  importance  and  a  mean  one  of  the 
greatness  of  other  lands.  "  Are  these  all  the  people 
in  your  land  ?  "  a  Futunese  asked,  on  being  shown 
a  photograph  of  footballers.  They  imagined  that 
the  earth  was  composed  of  their  own  island  and 
others  within  sight.  Their  language  was  the  chief 
one  in  the  world,  and  when  they  saw  us  reading, 
they  would  inquire,  "  Are  you  reading  a  foreign 
language  or  Futunese  ?  "  But  when  they  heard  of 
places  beyond  their  own  horizon,  they  wanted  to 
see  them.  It  was  often  this  desire,  as  well  as  their 
fondness  for  trading  and  anxiety  to  amass  property, 
that  induced  many  to  go  abroad  in  labour  vessels, 

They  were  exceedingly  clannish.  When  a  fight 
was  imminent,  they  would  rush  for  their  implements 
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of  war  to  help  their  friends.  Those  who  were  on 
good  terms,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  ranged  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  in  battle,  according  to  their 
relationship  to  the  chief  combatants. 

They  missed  and  mourned  for  departed  friends, 
and  behind  the  cold  exterior  of  even  the  Futunese 
there  was  a  deep  feeling  that  rarely  came  to  the 
surface.  Once  when  I  learned  that  a  stepson  of 
Popoina  had  died  in  Aneityum,  I  said  to  him,  "  My 
love  to  you,  Popoina,  Toso  is  dead."  He  simply 
said,  "  Indeed !  "  but  it  was  afterwards  seen  that 
he  was  cut  to  the  heart.  When  I  sympathised  with 
Saula  Sore  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Basulu,  say- 
ing that  I  knew  he  missed  him,  he  answered,  "  Yes, 
I  miss  him.  When  I  walk  along  the  path  I  re- 
member that  we  two  used  to  walk  together.  When 
I  go  to  my  plantation  I  remember  that  we  always 
went  together.  I  think  of  him  wherever  I  go,  and  I 
miss  him  very  much." 

The  natives  cannot  keep  secrets ;  they  must 
share  them  with  others.  What  is  told  in  confidence 
soon  becomes  every  one's  property.  The  simple 
incident  told  to  a  neighbour  assumes  alarming 
proportions,  and  becomes  hugely  distorted.  In 
heathenism  the  whisper  that  some  one  caused  death 
by  sorcery  passed  swiftly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
It  was  discussed  in  the  public  square,  became  the 
subject  of  the  harangues  of  their  orators,  and  was 
not  dropped  until  the  supposed  sorcerer  was  put  to 
death  or  the  talk  was  ended  by  a  feast. 

But,  when  necessary,  they  could  skilfully  hide 
their  designs.  Plots  hatched  in  private  were  con- 
cealed until  the  time  appointed  for  their  execution ; 
and  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  after  its  object 
had  been  gained.  While  their  plans  were  being 
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secretly  devised  friend  and  enemy  met  on  the  paths 
and  in  the  public  square,  and  conversed  together 
with  apparent  friendliness  until  the  fatal  day. 

In  their  public  "  palavers  "  only  one  well  versed 
in  the  parabolic  style  of  native  oratory  could  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  speakers.  The  younger 
men  in  Futuna  have  told  me  that  the  allusions  and 
parables  of  their  orators  were  often  unintelligible  to 
them.  And  thus  they  could  talk  openly  of  their  plans 
by  covering  their  meaning  with  figurative  language. 

Family  Life. — Among  the  natives  consanguinity 
was  recognised  for  generations,  and  cousins  to  the 
third  and  fourth  remove  are  called  brothers  and 
sisters ;  but  in  heathenism  the  marriage  bond  was 
the  weakest  of  all,  and  the  most  easily  broken.  Mar- 
riage was  a  business  transaction,  the  parties  to  be 
united  being  betrothed  in  infancy,  or  an  agreement 
being  made  between  the  parents  without  consulting 
the  girl.  The  wife  was  the  mother  of  her  husband's 
children,  but  otherwise  she  was  only  his  property. 
The  husband  owned  his  gardens  apart  from  his 
wife,  and  she  had  no  share  in  his  possessions.  What 
she  brought  with  her  from  her  parents  and  friends 
was  her  own,  and  sometimes  what  she  might  earn, 
or  obtain  afterwards.  But  she  had  to  dig  for  him, 
weave  mats,  baskets,  etc.,  the  price  of  which  he 
would  claim,  occasionally  favouring  her  with  a  part 
thereof.  In  fact,  she  was  his  servant,  often  his  slave, 
and  where  there  were  several  wives,  one  usually 
occupied  the  position  of  wife,  the  others  were  con- 
cubines or  slaves. 

Children  were  seldom  chastised  for  disobedience. 
They  might  be  scolded,  but  were  rarely  punished. 
The  parents  excused  their  leniency  by  saying  that 
their  children  would  retaliate  when  they  reached 
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maturity.  Not  infrequently  they  grew  up  indolent, 
dependent  upon  their  parents  for  food ;  and  when 
hungry  they  would  sometimes  stone  them,  and  the 
latter  were  afraid  to  check  them  lest  they  should 
run  away  to  their  friends.  Sometimes  they  did  run 
away  and  stay  with  them  until  "  their  anger  was 
finished"  or  their  parents  fetched  them  back.  So 
great  and  frequent  were  the  breaches  of  the  fifth 
commandment,  and  so  difficult  has  it  been  to  induce 
parents  to  train  their  children  aright,  that  Chris- 
tianity in  one  generation  has  had,  in  this  respect, 
only  a  moderate  influence  in  improving  their  be- 
haviour. Young  and  old  were  exceedingly  impatient 
of  restraint.  I  have  seen  children  throw  themselves 
down  in  fits  of  anger,  strike  their  heads  on  the 
ground,  and  yell  and  scream  for  hours,  as  if  possessed 
by  demons. 

Mental  Ability  of  Natives. — The  faculty  of  observa- 
tion is  highly  cultivated  among  the  natives,  and 
even  the  most  ignorant  can  tell  the  names  of  the 
greater  number  of  trees  and  plants.  They  know 
each  other's  footprints  as  we  recognise  faces.  They 
are  acquainted  with  insects  and  birds  and  can  de- 
scribe their  habits.  Those  living  near  the  sea  have 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  shells,  fishes,  corals, 
and  other  marine  objects  coming  within  their  reach. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  classify  them.  When  I 
wrote  down  the  names  of  shells,  they  gave  me  the 
names  of  one  class,  and  passed  on  to  the  next :  the 
cowrie  shells  by  themselves,  then  bivalve  shells, 
etc.  They  had  names  for  the  chief  constellations, 
the  Pleiades,  the  Great  Bear,  Orion,  the  Milky  Way, 
and  stars  by  which,  in  former  days,  they  guided 
their  canoes  when  voyaging  to  other  islands.  They 
have  names  for  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  coral 
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sandstone,  unstratified  coral,  volcanic  rock,  clay, 
etc.  It  was  from  a  native  I  learned  the  peculiarities 
of  creeping  plants ;  how  they  turn  away  from 
stones  or  rocks,  and  make  for  a  tree  to  climb  up 
thereon. 

Though  rather  lacking  in  originality  they  possess 
powers  of  imitation,  and  they  learn  rapidly  to  write 
well  and  sew  neatly.  Some  of  the  patterns  of  the 
Samoans  in  basket-weaving,  fan  and  mat-making, 
as  well  as  other  arts,  have  spread  through  most  of 
the  group. 

Their  mental  powers  are  not  capable  of  being 
developed  as  much  as  those  of  the  white  race ;  and 
when  they  reach  a  certain  point  in  learning,  progress 
seems  to  lessen,  or  cease. 

Though  generally  intelligent,  they  are  sometimes 
extremely  stupid.  Even  teachers,  with  all  their 
training,  now  and  again  attempt  to  instruct  their 
pupils  with  the  book  wrong  end  up.  They  have 
little  idea  of  symmetry.  Their  mats  are  rarely  plaited 
straight.  Their  houses  are  equally  crooked,  or  off 
the  perpendicular.  Even  the  use  of  a  line  gives 
little  assistance,  for  they  move  it  aside.  The 
mathematical  faculty  is  low  among  barbarous 
peoples,  and  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  But  natives 
have  greatly  improved  with  training,  and  many  are 
now  expert  in  using  the  rule  and  the  square. 

They  are  generally  good  linguists.  Many  can 
speak  more  than  one  language.  The  natives  of 
Aniwa  converse  with  the  Tannese  in  two  languages 
different  from  their  own.  The  natives  of  Ambrim 
can  talk  with  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Malekula. 
Some  know  three  languages,  as  well  as  "  pigeon 
English."  But  they  seldom  acquire  them  with 
grammatical  correctness,  unless  they  begin  in  early 
youth.  The  Futunese  said  that  none  of  the  Aneityu- 
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mese  teachers,  or  even  the  Polynesians — though 
Futunese  was  a  dialect  of  their  own — mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  adjective  pronouns  his,  her,  its 
(tiana  and  tiona)  in  their  language. 

Traits  of  Character  in  Heathenism. — The  natives 
were  treacherous  rather  than  brave.  The  word 
brave  is  wanting  in  some  languages ;  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  strong.  With  Britons  it  is  a  point 
of  honour  to  secure  an  object  in  a  fair  manner ; 
with  the  natives  the  honour  consisted  in  attaining 
it,  whether  the  means  used  were  fair  or  foul.  When 
it  could  not  be  gained  without  danger,  rather  than 
run  risks  they  gave  it  up.  Accordingly  treachery 
was  their  favourite  resource,  as  it  afforded  the  easiest 
means  of  getting  rid  of  an  offender.  Formerly  clubs, 
spears,  and  arrows  were  the  chief  instruments  used. 
When  muskets  were  introduced  they  supplied  a 
safer  and  more  speedy  means  of  putting  their  enemies 
to  death. 

The  natives  were  naturally  cruel.  The  cruelty  of 
children  to  birds  and  insects  was  seen  every  day. 
It  was  the  greatest  amusement  to  mutilate  and 
torture  them.  They  never  thought  the  lower  crea- 
tion suffered  pain.  They  maimed  their  pigs  and 
fowls  to  prevent  their  roaming  about.  Sometimes 
they  plucked  the  fowls  alive  before  cooking  them. 
These  little  things  showed  that  greater  things  were 
not  far  to  seek.  In  former  days,  when  victims  were 
caught  for  a  cannibal  feast  in  Futuna,  they  were 
sometimes  cut  up  alive  before  they  were  cast  into 
the  oven !  They  heartlessly  took  advantage  of  the 
weak,  stole  their  belongings,  destroyed  their  gardens, 
or  did  them  bodily  harm. 

They  were  fond  of  notoriety.  It  was  this  fond- 
ness for  being  talked  about  that  led  the  sacred  men 
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to  dare  the  danger  of  a  violent  death  when  they  pro- 
fessed to  make  hurricanes,  drought,  or  disease. 

Superstition  permeated  their  lives  and  appeared 
in  nearly  every  act — at  the  planting  and  ingathering 
of  yams,  the  ripening  of  the  breadfruit,  the  launching 
of  their  canoes,  their  fishing,  and  endless  other  things. 
So  strongly  and  firmly  rooted  was  their  belief  in 
sorcery  that  Christianity  has  not  wholly  eradicated 
this  superstition.  But  when  the  disease-makers 
gave  up  their  black  art  before  the  gospel,  and  threw 
away  their  sacred  stones,  the  common  people,  who 
long  lived  in  terror  of  them,  lost  all  their  fear.  "  The 
Good  Word,"  they  say,  "  destroys  their  power,  and 
inclines  them  to  give  up  their  sorcery/' 

The  moral  sense  of  the  natives  was  sadly  perverted 
by  heathenism.  It  was  no  breach  of  law  to  steal 
from  strangers  and  foreigners.  Pilfering  was  not 
stealing,  but  "  taking."  To  accuse  a  person  of 
theft  for  helping  himself  to  some  coveted  article 
was  an  insult.  He  only  "  took  it."  Their  apology 
for  using  immoral  language,  when  found  out,  was 
that  "  they  did  not  know  the  missionary  was  near." 
When  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  wrong  to  leap  over 
the  rocks  and  commit  suicide,  a  woman  answered, 
'  Yes,  it  is  better  to  drown  oneself  !  " 

They  were  extremely  envious  of  the  possessions  of 
their  neighbours.  They  could  not  bear  to  see  others 
more  fortunate  than  themselves ;  and  the  owners, 
afraid  of  causing  offence,  shared  the  coveted  articles 
with  them.  Their  feasts  consisted  of  a  division  of 
food  raised  by  the  industrious  for  the  tribe  ;  so  that 
each  one — weak,  poor,  and  lazy — might  have  a  por- 
tion. Hence,  the  system  of  giving  prizes  gave  rise 
to  jealousy.  The  winners  had  no  pleasure  in  their 
victory,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  divided 
their  prizes  with  those  who  had  none. 
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The  native  mind  was  marked  by  selfishness. 
They  would  try  to  get  anything  at  the  expense  of 
others.  They  have  come  asking  us  to  buy  their 
goods  when  we  refused  others,  saying,  "  Never  mind 
theirs,  take  mine."  If  a  sacred  man  had  no  son  or 
relatives  to  whom  he  might  bequeath  the  sacred 
stones,  he  would  destroy  them  rather  than  allow 
them  to  go  out  of  the  family. 

They  were  fulsome  in  flattery.  They  praised  the 
missionary  inordinately  for  his  knowledge  of  their 
language,  while  they  laughed  at  his  mistakes  behind 
his  back.  Hoping  to  win  his  favour,  they  said  he 
was  better  than  his  predecessors.  When  he  gave 
one  of  them  a  present,  it  seemed  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  seek  another  favour  from  him,  as  "  his  heart  was 
soft." 

The  Futunese  were  unmatched  for  greed.  Once  a 
cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Copeland  was  given  to  them 
as  a  present ;  but  they  grumbled  because,  forsooth, 
they  were  not  paid  for  the  ammunition  expended  in 
shooting  it ! 

They  seldom  helped  each  other.  If  their  houses 
were  burned  accidentally — no  uncommon  occurrence 
with  thatched  houses — the  unfortunate  owner  was 
often  allowed  to  build  another  alone.  But  there  was 
another  reason  for  this.  Every  gift  of  food,  and 
every  service,  was  paid  in  kind,  or  by  a  feast.  So, 
if  one  offered  to  help  a  neighbour  in  building  his 
house,  this  was  interpreted  as  a  mild  suggestion  that 
he  wanted  a  feast ;  and  the  native  whose  house  was 
burned  would  prefer  to  work  alone  rather  than  part 
with  his  food. 

A  feature  of  great  rarity  in  native  character  was 
gratitude.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  inquired  of 
the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  for  Kanakas  in 
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Queensland  if  the  natives  were  grateful  for  kindness 
shown  them.  One  answered  "  Never " ;  another 
replied  "  Very  seldom  "  ;  while  a  third  said,  "  It  is 
very  difficult  to  know  when  they  are  grateful.  They 
are  often  obliging  and  attentive  to  children,  and  this 
may  be  their  way  of  showing  gratitude."  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  natives  are  chary  of 
giving  expression  publicly  to  their  feelings.  If  one 
thanked  another  profusely,  that  person  would  expect 
a  present  large  enough  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
words  expressing  his  thanks.  So  they  hid  their 
feelings  and  said  little  about  their  gratitude.  They 
paid  for  the  service  rendered — except  to  the  mis- 
sionary— as  they  would  for  an  ordinary  debt,  after 
which  all  obligation  was  at  an  end. 

Natives  are  vain,  and  even  among  the  naked 
heathen  the  dandy  and  the  fop  were  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  young  men  of  Futuna  smeared  their 
cheeks  and  chins  with  soot  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
their  beards.  When  they  saw  a  white  man  with 
bare  face  they  could  not  understand  why  he  shaved, 
when  they  had  such  labour  to  get  their  beards  to 
grow.  Middle-aged  women  dressed  like  girls  to 
appear  young.  Both  sexes  plucked  out  the  first  grey 
hairs,  and  bald  men  covered  their  heads  to  hide 
the  signs  of  approaching  age.  They  would  hardly 
allow  their  decayed  teeth  to  be  extracted,  lest  people 
should  mock,  and  say  they  were  toothless  through  age. 

They  exhibited  the  strangest  vagaries  when 
offended.  The  Futunese  women  often  gave  rein  to 
their  anger  or  jealousy  by  committing  suicide.  A 
native  charged  with  stealing  has  cut  off  his  hair, 
leaving  a  strip  in  the  middle.  Though  they  often 
hurt  themselves  alone  by  their  anger,  they  usually 
tried  to  make  others  suffer.  The  half-heathen  would 
throw  off  their  clothes,  paint  their  faces,  parade 
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before  the  missionary,  and  take  part  in  heathenism, 
to  displease  him. 

Though  industrious  at  times,  they  were  often  lazy. 
They  would  begin  a  plantation  and  not  finish  it. 
They  rose  with  the  sun  during  planting  time ;  at 
other  times  they  lay  until  noon.  One  day  a  native 
held  out  a  book  I  had  lent  him  in  church,  saying, 
"  Come  and  take  it,  I  am  too  lazy  to  rise  and  give  it 
to  you."  They  raised  small  objects  with  their  toes 
from  the  ground  rather  than  bend  down  for  them. 
When  a  number  were  working  together  and  some 
article  was  wanted,  they  would  send  each  other  for 
it  until  necessity  compelled  one  of  them  to  go,  as 
others  declined. 

They  were  careless  of  their  own  and  others'  pro- 
perty. They  rarely  shut  a  gate  or  returned  an 
article  to  its  place.  They  threw  their  digging  instru- 
ments recklessly  on  the  ground,  and  lost  half  a  day 
looking  for  them.  Their  absent-mindedness  caused 
them  to  lose  many  articles  that  might  have  served 
them  for  years.  They  would  go  to  bathe,  forget  part 
of  their  clothing,  and  return  to  find  it  gone — perhaps 
swept  out  to  sea. 

This  is  a  dark  picture.  It  was  mainly  the  character 
formed  by  their  heathenism.  We  came  among  them 
in  their  transition  stage.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  a  brighter  side  was  totally  wanting.  Lazy 
though  they  often  were  in  helping  their  neighbours, 
they  at  times  carefully  tended  the  sick.  They 
crowded  round  their  bedside  in  token  of  sympathy. 
They  were  not  ignorant  boors  devoid  of  manners. 
They  had  their  own  etiquette  and  marks  of  respect. 
They  could  be  courteous  and  deferential  in  their 
behaviour.  They  were  as  trustful  as  children.  They 
took  the  missionary's  medicine  with  marvellous  con- 
fidence. It  was  their  trust  in  the  visitors  to  their 

17 
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shores  that  made  them  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  tricks 
of  recruiters  in  the  Labour  Traffic.  Though  the 
tender  passion  of  love  was  often  real,  it  was  difficult 
to  see  it  beneath  their  undemonstrative  nature,  and 
it  was  often  marred  by  cruel  jealousy.  Savages 
though  they  were,  there  was  a  certain  modesty 
among  them.  The  natives  of  Tanna  would  sooner 
die  than  part  with  the  scanty  covering  they  had. 
In  most,  if  not  all  the  islands,  it  was  highly  improper 
for  brothers  and  sisters  to  appear  before  each  other 
in  deshabille,  or  talk  in  an  indecent  manner  within 
hearing  of  each  other. 

They  enjoyed,  and  quickly  saw  through  a  joke, 
and  often  told  them  against  each  other.  They 
laughed  and  shouted  at  their  games,  as  if  they  were 
the  happiest  people  alive.  Care  sat  lightly  upon 
them.  They  believed  in,  and  practised,  the  maxim, 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

But  the  characteristics  of  the  natives  were  nothing 
if  they  were  not  contrary  to  each  other.  One  person 
might  describe  them  as  brave,  honest,  faithful, 
truthful,  careful,  willing,  and  so  on,  and  would  not 
be  far  wrong  ;  another  might  say  they  were  cowardly, 
untrustworthy,  lazy,  careless,  and  both  might  be 
true,  but  only  partly  true.  To  give  a  correct  picture 
it  is  necessary  to  give  both  sides.  They  have  shown 
these  opposite  qualities  at  different  times.  The 
native  of  whom  we  at  one  time  thought  so  highly, 
and  who  met  us  always  with  smiling  face,  would 
turn  aside,  and  look  "  ugly."  Something  had  dis- 
pleased him ;  or,  if  he  was  a  servant,  he  wanted  a 
change,  and  adopted  this  unpleasant  way  of  intimat- 
ing it.  But  under  Christianity  natives  are  learning 
to  be  more  straightforward  and  reliable. 

How  do  these  characteristics  affect  the  progress 
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of  the  gospel  among  them  ?  As  individuals  their 
peculiarities  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  reception  or 
neglect  of  the  gospel  more  than  do  the  peculiarities 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  race,  the 
natives  throughout  Melanesia  generally  have  been 
slow  in  accepting  Christianity,  and  the  natives  of  the 
New  Hebrides  form  no  exception.  The  isolation  of 
the  people,  the  number  of  their  tribes,  the  diversity 
of  their  languages,  and  the  lack  of  influence  among 
their  chiefs,  formed  the  greatest  barriers  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  gospel  among  them.  The  multiplicity 
of  the  languages  tends  to  make  each  mission  station 
a  separate  unit.  In  Polynesia  the  chiefs  were  abso- 
lute, and  when  they  accepted  Christianity  the  people 
received  it  with  them  ;  so  that  whole  islands  some- 
times became  Christian,  formally,  almost  in  a  day. 
In  Melanesia  the  people  have  to  be  dealt  with  in- 
dividually, and  the  chiefs  have  often  been  the  last 
to  accept  Christianity,  after  their  followers  had 
already  received  it. 

The  universal  belief  in  witchcraft  has  proved  a 
formidable  hindrance.  The  natives  said  that  the 
meeting  together  for  worship  afforded  facilities  to 
disease-makers  for  picking  up  scraps  of  food,  hair, 
etc.,  to  cause  their  death  by  sorcery.  Perhaps,  too, 
their  own  beliefs  regarding  the  future  world  rendered 
them  indifferent  to  the  gospel.  Since  the  "  shades  " 
in  the  land  of  spirits  were  incapable  of  suffering  or 
enjoyment,  it  made  no  difference  to  them  whether 
they  were  among  the  saved  or  lost. 

But  their  characteristics  as  individuals  show  that 
human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  whether  under 
a  brown  skin  or  a  white  one.  The  amusing,  or 
tragic,  freaks  of  offended  natives  are  not  unlike  those 
of  our  own  race.  Among  them  those  displeased 
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with  the  restraints  of  home  leave  in  anger,  as  do  the 
natives  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  and  the  newspaper 
columns  frequently  record  suicides  and  murders, 
arising  from  jealousy  and  rage,  affording  sad  evidence 
that,  though  nominally  civilised  and  Christian, 
many  are  not  far  removed  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
heathen.  That  gratitude  is  uncommon  or  evanescent 
among  white  people,  physicians  and  philanthropists 
can  testify. 

Cruelty  to  dumb  animals  is  common  among  adults 
and  children  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
And  let  us  not  forget,  when  we  wonder  at  their 
superstition,  that  it  was  the  enlightening  influence 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  that  liberated  our  forefathers 
from  the  trammels  of  superstition,  and  is  chasing  the 
remnants  of  it  away  even  in  our  own  day. 

Vanity,  foppishness,  and  the  desire  to  appear 
youthful  are  found  in  civilised  as  well  as  savage 
races.  Carelessness,  improvidence,  and  other  evil 
habits  are  common  to  human  nature  everywhere. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the 
study  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  natives,  as 
well  as  their  physical  features,  serves  to  prove  that 
"  God  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  And  the  gospel,  which  has 
blessed  so  many  nations,  will  be  the  source  of  similar 
blessings  to  them. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

DECREASE   OF  POPULATION  IN  THE   NEW  HEBRIDES 

Decrease  of  population  in  the  New  Hebrides — When  begun — Causes  of 
— Christianity  preserves  the  natives — How  this  is  shown  in 
Futuna — Our  duty  to  the  natives. 

DECREASE  in  the  population  is  common  to  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  native  population  in  1832  was  130,313 ;  in  1891 
it  was  35,000.  In  Fiji  it  was  150,000  in  1871 ;  but 
only  107,000  in  1895.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  little  falling  away  in  some  islands,  as  Samoa ; 
and  the  decrease  has  lessened  in  Fiji.  It  is  still  going 
on  in  the  Western  Pacific,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly. 

In  the  New  Hebrides  the  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion is  indicated  by : 

1.  The  remains  and  sites  of  extinct  villages  and 
former  plantations.     These  have    been  pointed   out 
to  missionaries  and  residents  in  several  islands.     In 
Aneityum — though  statistics  alone  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  decrease  has  been  very  great — the  sites 
of  former  habitations,  and  numerous  terraces  once 
used  for  planting  taro,  are  now  overgrown  with  reeds. 

2.  Traditions  of  large  populations  in  districts  now 
thinly   populated.     The   old   men   speak   of   former 
great  populations  ;  and  some  remember  when  valleys, 
now  almost  impassable  with  bush,  were  dotted  with 
numerous  huts  and  gardens. 
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3.  Missionaries,   traders,   and   settlers  have  seen, 
during  their  own  residence,  districts,  once  populous, 
become  desolated,  or  occupied  by  only  a  handful  of 
people.     On  the  east  coast  of  Efate,  where  many 
natives  lived  thirty  years  ago,  there  are  now  for 
miles  hardly  any.    The  missionaries  found  villages 
inland   where   the   inhabitants   had   dwindled   from 
twenty  or  thirty  to  half  a  dozen.    Those  remaining 
migrated  and,  joining  together,  formed  villages  near 
the  sea.     On  the  east  coast  of  Santo,  sites  of  villages 
where  the  people  have  nearly  all  died  out  are  now 
bush-land,  and  the  few  survivors  have  sought  other 
homes. 

4.  Statistics,  where  available,  prove  decrease  in 
the  population.     In  Aneityum  the  first  census  taken 
sixty  years  ago  revealed  a  population  of  3,500  ;   the 
present  population   is  barely   400.    In  Aniwa   the 
number  of  the  people  is  less  than  half  what  it  was 
nearly  fifty  years  ago ;    and  in  Futuna  it  is  only  a 
third.     It  has  not  been  possible  to  take  a  full  census 
in  the  larger  islands ;    but  where  it  has  been  taken 
partially,   it   shows  that  with   few   exceptions  the 
deaths  exceed  the  births. 

When  did  the  decrease  begin  ? 

It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  it  began  before 
the  arrival  of  the  white  race  in  the  islands.  Tradi- 
tions among  the  natives  tend  to  confirm  this. 

What  has  caused  the  decrease  ? 

The  main  causes  were  cannibalism,  infanticide, 
war,  strangling  of  widows,  and  burying  alive  the  sick 
and  aged.  In  fact,  decrease  of  the  population  had 
its  birth  in  the  heathenism  of  the  people.  Accessory 
causes  were  ignorance  and  neglect  of  sanitary  laws, 
along  with — not  improbably — inter-marriage,  and 
occasional  famines,  caused  by  destructive  hurricanes. 

Cannibalism,  infanticide,   and  perhaps  strangling 
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of  widows  were  probably  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  These  customs  could  not  have  been  general 
when  the  people  were  few ;  else  they  could  never 
have  become  numerous.  Cannibalism  must  have 
originated  in  time  of  famine ;  and  when  the  taste 
for  human  flesh  was  formed  it  became  a  regular 
custom.  Infanticide  and  abortion  were  resorted  to 
when  the  women  were  overburdened  with  work, 
and  thus  were  unwilling  to  rear  children.  Strangling 
of  widows  was  confined  to  a  few  islands ;  burying 
the  sick  and  aged  was  more  general. 

War  was  probably  an  older  evil,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Pacific — especially  among  the  Maoris — was 
responsible  for  many  deaths ;  but  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  was  perhaps  less  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
as  wars  were  not  carried  on  so  fiercely.  The  accom- 
paniments of  war  increased  the  fatalities ;  for  some 
natives  fled  in  canoes  to  other  islands,  and  were  lost 
at  sea.  Others,  driven  by  the  wind  to  unknown 
islands,  were  massacred  and  eaten.  These  practices, 
resulting  from  the  heathenism  of  the  natives,  initiated 
decrease,  and  they  continued  until  they  were  driven 
away  before  Christianity. 

Since  the  advent  of  white  men  other  causes  have 
operated,  accelerating  decrease. 

These  are :  (1)  the  introduction  of  epidemic 
diseases,  formerly  unknown  ;  (2)  the  Labour  Traffic  ; 
(3)  the  introduction  of  firearms  and  intoxicating 
liquors. 

(1)  The  most  common  epidemics  were  (i)  "  colds/* 
or  island  influenza,  followed  by  pulmonary  diseases. 
"  Colds  "  were  much  less  frequent  before  the  coming 
of  foreign  vessels,  and  consumption  was  apparently 
unknown.  When  vessels  arrived  at  the  islands, 
nasal  catarrh,  with  cough,  followed  within  a  few 
days,  even  when  there  was  no  disease  on  board,  and 
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spread  over  the  island ;    and  occasionally  the  old, 
the  very  young,  and  the  weak  died. 

(ii)  Scrofulous  and  venereal  diseases  formerly  un- 
common, and  in  some  islands  unknown,  were  intro- 
duced. With  the  coming  of  the  sandal-wood  traders 
the  latter  disease  spread  rapidly,  and  in  some  islands 
comparatively  few  of  the  natives  escaped. 

(iii)  Malignant  dysentery.  Sporadic  cases,  or  in 
mild  epidemic  form,  occurred  occasionally  in  the 
New  Hebrides  through  bad  food  or  other  cause. 
But  when  introduced  from  without  it  was  of  the  most 
malignant  and  fatal  nature,  as  in  the  epidemic  of 
1893,  brought  to  Futuna,  Erromanga,  and  Efate. 
The  most  severe  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  recent 
years  occurred  in  West  Malekula  through  a  French 
vessel  landing  a  man  and  woman  who  had  the 
disease  at  South- West  Bay  in  1905.  More  than  1 ,000, 
or  62 '5  per  cent.,  of  the  people  died  in  a  few  months. 
In  1906  the  population  of  this  part  of  Malekula 
was  only  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  eleven  years  before. 

(iv)  Measles,  whooping  cough,  and  influenza.  Of 
these  the  most  fatal  was  that  of  measles,  which  in 
1861  cut  off  1,100,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Aneityum.  An  immense  unknown  number 
died  in  Tanna ;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  missionary, 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  natives  of  the  large 
island  of  Erromanga  died. 

Other  epidemics  of  a  less  fatal  nature  were  brought 
to  the  New  Hebrides  later,  and  300  died  of  influenza 
a  few  years  ago  in  Epi  in  a  few  months  ;  twenty-five 
children  and  three  adults  died  at  one  mission  station, 
and  thirty-eight  at  another  (Nguna)  of  whooping 
cough.  When  savage  or  primitive  peoples  are  visited 
by  epidemics  they  are  swept  like  chaff  before  the 
breeze,  and  not  infrequently  the  stamina  and 
physique  of  the  survivors  are  impaired.  In  those 
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epidemics  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  heathen 
usually  far  exceeded  those  among  the  Christians. 

In  the  island  of  Paama,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
more  mixed  than  in  any  part  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  epidemic  diseases  so  fatal  in  most  islands  have 
passed  lightly  over  its  people,  and  apparently  there 
has  been  no  decrease  since  Christianity  was  accepted 
by  them  about  sixteen  years  ago. 

(2)  The  Labour  Traffic,  by  taking  away  the  young 
men  and  leaving  women  without  husbands,  lowered 
the  birth-rate  in  the  islands  and  raised  the  death- 
rate  among  those  who  went  abroad.    In  Queensland 
the  latter  was  42 -74  per  1,000  in  1892,  and  52*57  in 
1893.    Returned    labourers   have   brought   diseases 
with  them,  the  chief  being  consumption,  which  has 
spread  rapidly,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  decrease  of  the  population. 

(3)  The    introduction    of    firearms    and    alcohol. 
Firearms  and  ammunition  encouraged  and  stimulated 
war.    For  some  years  the  heathen  have  used  alcohol 
at  their  native  dances ;  and  in  some  islands  those 
who  had  left  heathenism  celebrated  their  Christmas 
or  New  Year's  gathering  with  it.    The  result  has 
been  that  many  have  died  from  alcoholic  excess. 
The   evils   of  drink  are  accentuated  among  these 
natives  races.    For  years  Saturday  and  Sunday  were 
like  pandemonium  at  Vila  owing  to  the  drunkenness 
among  the  native  labourers.    Since  the  proclamation 
of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  this  evil  has  some- 
what lessened,   but  many  French    subjects    evade 
and  ignore  the  law  prohibiting  the  giving  of  alcohol 
to  the  natives ;   and  this  with  disastrous  results. 

Some  have  blamed  Christianity,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  wearing  clothes,  and  the  supposed  want 
of  exertion  among  the  natives  now,  compared  with 
their  labour  in  heathen  days. 
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Doubtless  pulmonary  diseases  may  occasionally 
be  traced  to  the  misuse  of  clothing  by  natives,  just 
as  among  careless  white  people.  But  consumption 
is  more  prevalent  among  the  naked  heathen  than 
among  the  Christians.  And  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  decrease  began  in  heathen  days  before 
clothing  was  introduced.  While  the  worshippers 
"  put  on  their  best "  for  church,  they  usually  wear 
little  clothing  at  their  ordinary  work. 

That  the  Christianised  natives  do  not  exert  them- 
selves as  much  as  the  heathen  did  is  utterly  untrue. 
Those  who  are  best  qualified  by  long  observation  to 
judge  know  that,  as  Christians,  the  natives  are  far 
more  industrious  than  ever  they  or  their  fathers  were 
as  heathens. 

Further,  it  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Chris- 
tianity that  the  greatest  decrease  has  taken  place  in 
those  islands  longest  under  Christian  influence,  viz. 
Aneityum,  Erromanga,  and  Efate.  But  this  is  also 
contrary  to  fact.  Of  all  the  numerous  epidemics 
which  visited  Aneityum,  the  greatest  occurred  before 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  plant  Christianity  in 
the  New  Hebrides ;  the  other  took  place  in  1845, 
shortly  after  its  introduction.  These  two  epidemics 
each  carried  off  about  4,000  natives.1  The  desolating 
epidemic  of  measles  in  1861  was  brought  to  Tanna, 
Erromanga,  and  Aneityum  independently  of  and 
by  enemies  to  Christianity.  For  seven  years  before 
this  epidemic,  when  the  island  was  throwing  off 
heathenism,  the  population  was  stationary ;  after 
the  measles  it  continued  to  go  down  steadily. 

So  far  from  Christianity  being  the  cause  of  the 
decrease,  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  preserving 
the  natives.  It  banishes  the  heathen  customs  of 
cannibalism,  war,  infanticide,  strangling  of  widows, 

1  "  Bible  Illustrations  in  the  New  Hebrides,"  p.  177. 
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etc.  ;  it  improves  their  morality ;  it  makes  them 
more  amenable  to  laws  which  work  for  maintaining 
and  preserving  health. 

Since  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  have  spread  over 
these  islands  the  decrease  has  undoubtedly  been 
less  than  in  heathen  and  semi-heathen  islands.  The 
comparative  condition  of  Christian  and  heathen  has 
been  long  under  observation,  and  missionaries  report 
that  everywhere  the  "  heathen  are  dying  out," 
whereas  the  Christians  are  decreasing  slowly,  or,  in 
some  cases,  are  holding  their  own. 

Since  Christianity  became  dominant  in  Samoa  and 
other  islands,  decrease  has  been  checked,  temporarily 
at  any  rate.  And,  therefore,  from  a  purely  philan- 
thropic view,  the  best  thing  to  do  for  the  natives  is 
to  give  them  Christianity.  How  it  preserves  them 
may  be  shown  by  what  has  taken  place  in  Futuna. 

In  this  island,  from  1883  to  1907,  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  and  the  fewest  births  were  among 
the  heathen.  In  Ipau  the  population  declined  while 
the  people  were  semi-heathen ;  it  began  to  increase 
when  the  worshippers  gave  up  former  heathen 
customs ;  and  since  the  change  to  Christianity  the 
number  has  risen  40  per  cent. ;  the  increase  being 
from  within.  In  other  districts  the  increase  has 
been  small,  but  it  has  been  in  proportion  to  their 
Christianity.  The  Christian  people  wear  more  clothes 
than  ever  they  did  before ;  they  work  better  and 
more  regularly  than  they  did  in  semi-heathenism ; 
they  live  more  happily.  The  heathen  were  living  in 
close  contact  with  them,  in  similar  conditions  and 
often  mixing  with  them.  When  consumption  ap- 
peared among  the  heathen,  the  deaths  were  more 
than  among  the  worshippers.  The  first  census 
(1884)  taken  during  our  residence  showed  that  the 
natives  in  the  heathen  district  numbered  more  than 
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three  times  what  they  do  now.  But  within  the 
past  few  years  the  majority  in  this  district  have 
become  Christians,  and  decrease  among  them  has 
now  almost  ceased.  The  change  in  their  manner  of 
life,  their  higher  morality,  better  attention  to  sanitary 
and  health  laws,  have  raised  them  and  preserved 
them.  ''  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days : 
but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened " 
(Prov.  x.  27). 

Some  causes  of  decrease  which  originated  in 
heathenism  are  still  in  operation.  In  many  heathen 
villages  throughout  the  group,  the  males  are  largely 
in  excess  of  the  females.  In  Aneityum  the  propor- 
tion of  men  to  women  in  1860,  before  the  measles, 
was  58  per  cent,  men,  and  42  per  cent,  women.  Now 
the  percentage  of  women  is  37 '3.  Such  disparity 
between  the  sexes  originated  in  heathenism,  and 
while  it  exists  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  popula- 
tion. 

2.  There  is  a  lack  of  stamina  peculiar  to  natives 
of   the   Pacific,    and   they   frequently   succumb   to 
diseases    which   in    ordinary   circumstances   should 
not  end  fatally.     They  lose  hope  ;   the  desire  to  live 
ceases ;    the  vital  powers  fail ;    and  they  die  often 
on  the  day  foretold  by  them. 

3.  Natives  prefer  to  live  in  valleys,  sheltered  from 
hurricanes.     Those  valleys  were  more  healthy  for- 
merly, when  the  greater  population  kept  down  the 
bush.     Now,  the  few  people  remaining  are  unable 
to  keep  it  clear.     Mosquitoes — the  source  of  malaria 
— multiply  ;    fever  becomes   more  prevalent ;    and 
the  increased  dampness  gives  rise  to  rheumatism  and 
ill-health. 

But  epidemic  diseases  in  the  group  have  been  less 
prevalent  within  the  last  few  years.  In  Christian 
islands  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  lessening : 
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the  people  are  learning  to  understand  it  and  take 
precautions  against  it.  If  the  regulations  against 
supplying  alcohol  to  natives  are  enforced,  if  natives 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases  are  quarantined, 
much  will  thereby  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  and  to  preserve  the  natives.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the  people  of 
Aneityum,  Erromanga,  and  other  islands  would 
have  been  extirpated  before  now. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  result  of  the  present  decrease 
in  the  population  may  be,  let  us  meantime,  while 
we  have  opportunity,  confer  on  the  natives  those 
blessings  which  benefited  us  and  obey  our  Lord's 
command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  "  every  creature." 


CHAPTEK   IX 

NATIVE   CUSTOMS  ILLUSTRATING   SCRIPTURE 

Difference  between  Eastern  and  Western  races — Customs  and  cere- 
monies illustrating  Scripture. 

NATIVES  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
generally  resemble  Eastern  or  Asiatic  races  in  their 
manners,  customs,  and  general  cast  of  mind,  in 
direct  contrast  to  those  of  the  West. 

For  example,  they  do  not  stand  in  the  presence  of 
superiors,  as  we  do,  but  sit  before  them.  They  sign 
to  a  person  near  at  hand  to  come,  by  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  downward,  whereas  Western  races 
turn  it  upward.  The  women  keep  apart  from  the 
men  in  their  gatherings,  the  men  on  the  one  side, 
the  women  and  children  on  the  other,  like  the  people 
of  Palestine.  Polygamy,  though  common  to  most 
heathen  and  pagan  races,  was  conspicuous  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  as  it  is  in  the  East,  and  was  among 
the  Jews.  And,  comparing  customs  and  ceremonies 
with  those  of  the  Bible,  we  find  that  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  teem  with  examples  illustrating  scripture. 
Dr.  Turner  gives  189  examples  in  Nineteen  Years 
in  Polynesia,  chiefly  from  Samoa.  Dr.  Inglis  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  a  volume  to  "  Bible  Illustra- 
tions in  the  New  Hebrides."  Few  of  those  appear 
in  these  pages.  Some  of  the  illustrations  given 
below  have  been  published  in  the  New  Hebrides 
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Magazine,  but  the  subject  is  touched  only  on  the 
fringe. 

The  illustrations  may  be  divided  into  : 

I.  Those  implying  similar  teaching,  as — 

Gen.  iv.  11 :  '  When  thou  tillest  the  ground  it 
shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength." 

In  heathen  days  in  the  islands,  men-slayers  were 
usually  respected  as  well  as  feared,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  the  ministers  of  justice.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  despised  and  hated ;  and,  in 
Futuna,  were  under  a  curse,  not  unlike  that  pro- 
nounced upon  Cain,  "  The  murderer,"  they  said, 
"  will  not  be  successful  in  his  planting  " ;  that  is, 
"  the  earth  will  not  yield  to  him  her  strength." 
Then,  modifying  the  curse,  they  said,  "  He  will  fail 
as  a  fisherman,  and  catch  only  small  fish.  In  the 
rearing  of  pigs  alone  he  may  be  successful." 

II.  Similar  offerings. 

Gen.  iv.  3  :  "  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord."  Verse  4  :  "  And 
Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  the  Lord  had  respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering."  Verse  5  :  "  But  unto 
Cain  and  to  his  offering  He  had  not  respect." 

The  offerings  of  the  New  Hebrideans  to  their  gods 
mostly  consisted,  like  Cain's,  of  the  "  fruit  of  the 
ground."  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  ordinary 
offerings  failed,  one  of  the  people  was  doomed  to  die. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  a  chosen  person.  This  was 
their  sacrifice,  in  which  blood  was  shed — believed  to 
be  well-pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  effective  in  bring- 
ing fruitful  seasons. 

III.  Similar  rules  of  conduct. 

(1)  Luke  ix.  23  :  "  And  He  said  ...  If  any  man 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  Me." 


A  native  when  telling  his  trouble  to  another  is 
sometimes  answered  thus  in  Futuna,  "  Take  up  your 
trouble,  and  carry  it ;  do  not  run  away  from  it," 
not  unlike  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 

(2)  Ephes.  iv.  26  :  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath." 

When  two  parties  quarrelled,  a  third  party  some- 
times came  between  them,  saying  :  '  The  sun  has 
not  yet  set ;  be  reconciled  while  it  is  day." 

These  two  rules  of  conduct  existed  among  the 
Futunese  independently  of  Christianity,  and  before 
its  introduction. 

IV.    Similar  expressions. 

(1)  Gen.   xv.   3  :     "  Abraham  died  .  .  .  and  was 
gathered  to  his  people." 

The  words  in  italics  were  exactly  those  used  by 
the  Futunese  when  one  of  them  died.  "  He  has 
been  gathered  to  his  people,"  that  is,  his  spirit  has 
gone  to  the  land  of  spirits,  to  be  with  his  friends  who 
have  died  before  him. 

(2)  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  3 :     "I  sat  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight." 

Numb.  xiv.  9  :  '  Their  defence  (shadow  in  the 
margin)  is  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
with  us." 

Natives  under  the  protection  of  a  chief  said  they 
were  "  under  his  shadow."  When  a  missionary  was 
with  his  people  they  were  "  under  his  shadow  " ; 
when  he  was  absent,  they  were  "  in  the  open,"  under 
the  blazing  sun — the  shade  was  gone. 

(3)  Acts  xxvii.  33 :    "  Paul  besought  them  all  to 
take  meat,  saying,  This  is  the  fourteenth  day  that 
ye  have  .  .  .  continued  fasting,   having  taken  no- 
thing." 

That  is,  no  regular  meal.  The  natives  of  the  New 
Hebrides  would  use  Paul'*  language.  They  often 
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speak  of  "  eating  no  food,"  when  they  mean  that 
they  have  eaten  little  or  no  cooked  food. 

(4)  Phil.  v.  12  :  "  Thou  therefore  receive  him,  that 
is  mine  own  bowels." 

The  Greek  word  splanchna,  meaning  "  bowels," 
implies  what  is  most  precious,  and  is  translated  in 
the  Revised  Version  "  my  very  heart."  In  Futuna 
and  Aneityum,  the  word  "  liver  "  is  used  for  heart 
in  the  same  sense.  Thus,  "  Receive  him,"  that  is 
(Futunese)  tuku  ate,  "  my  liver,"  or  "  my  very  heart." 

V.  Similar  superstitious  beliefs. 

(1)  1  Kings  xvii.   18  :     "  Art  thou  come  ...  to 
call  my  sin  to  remembrance,  and  slay  my  son  ?  " 

(2)  John  ix.  2  :     '  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  " 

1.  The  widow  of  Zarephath  believed  that  some 
sin,  laid  bare  before  the  man  of  God,  was  punished 
by  the  death  of  her  son.  2.  The  disciples  thought 
that  some  sin  of  the  parents  caused  their  son  to  be 
born  blind. 

In  like  manner  the  natives  imagined  that  sickness 
and  bad  crops  were  judgments  for  special  sins.  A  child 
was  ill  because  his  father  and  mother  quarrelled ;  a 
husband  was  ill  because  his  wife  had  sinned,  etc.  These 
beliefs  they  often  carried  with  them,  like  the  disciples, 
after  accepting  Christianity.  They  measured  the 
extent  of  their  sin  by  the  punishment  that  followed. 
One  of  our  members  was  guilty  of  sin,  and  was 
suspended.  Some  time  afterwards  he  fell  a  con- 
siderable height  from  a  tree,  but  sustained  little 
injury.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  message  to  me 
asking  to  be  restored,  saying,  "  God  is  not  angry^at 
my  sin ;  if  He  were  I  would  have  been  killed  on 
the  spot !  "' 

(3)  Ezra  vii.  25  :     '  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by 
the  God  of  heaven,  let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the 

18 
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house  of  the  God  of  heaven ;  for  why  should  there 
be  wrath  against  the  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons  ?  'J 

Artaxerxes  had  made  a  decree  that  the  people 
of  Israel  in  his  realm  who  were  "  minded  ...  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  "  should  go  with  Ezra,  to  offer  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  the  house  of  their  God  in 
Jerusalem,  "  lest  there  should  be  wrath  against  the 
realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons/'  Fear  of  God  was 
thus  the  motive  which  led  Artaxerxes  to  make  this 
decree  "  lest  God  should  be  angry/'  In  the  king's 
opinion,  God  was  simply  a  local  deity— "  the  God 
of  Israel,  whose  habitation  is  in  Jerusalem " — who 
needed,  like  their  own  gods,  to  be  appeased. 

This  belief  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  heathen  in 
the  New  Hebrides.  They  fear  the  gods,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  To  them  they  attribute  all  the 
evil  that  befalls  them ;  and  in  order  to  appease 
them,  and  prevent  their  anger,  they  present  offerings 
to  them ;  for,  like  Artaxerxes,  they  reason,  "  Why 
should  there  be  wrath  against  them  and  their  chil- 
dren ?  " 

VI.  Similar  customs,  which  throw  light  on  pas- 
sages of  Scripture. 

(1)  Gen.  xviii.  5  :  "  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread, 
and  comfort  ye  your  hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall 
pass  on/'  Verse  7 :  "  And  Abraham  .  .  .  fetched 
a  calf  .  .  .  and  he  hastened  ...  to  dress  it "  (also 
Jud.  vi.  18). 

Eastern  hospitality,  so  strikingly  described  here, 
was  conspicuous  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Friends  or 
strangers  from  a  distance  were  politely  treated  with 
food.  A  pig  was  killed,  puddings  were  made  and 
cooked  in  their  native  ovens.  If  the  visit  was  a  short 
one,  sugar-cane  and  fresh  drinking  cocoanuts  were 
placed  before  the  visitors,  and  a  bunch  of  bananas 
or  other  fruit,  for  carrying  away  with  them,  Much 
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of  the  old  hospitality  has,  sad  to  say,  disappeared 
before  contact  with  the  outer  world. 

(2)  Gen.  xxxiv.  25  :    "  Two  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon 
and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren  .  .  .  came  upon  the  city, 
and  slew  all  the  males."    Verse  31 :  "And  they  said, 
Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  an  harlot  ?  " 

Brothers,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  were  the  special 
defenders  of  the  good  name  and  honour  of  their 
sisters.  When  sisters  were  dishonoured  the  brothers, 
not  infrequently,  put  the  offenders  to  death.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  two  brothers  in  Aneityum  asked  the 
permission  of  the  pastor  to  avenge  the  injury  done 
to  their  sister's  honour.  Needless  to  say,  their 
request  was  refused.  The  pastor's  comment  on  the 
incident  was,  "  They  wanted  to  do  what  Simeon  and 
Levi  did." 

(3)  Exod.  ii.  10  :  "And  she  called  his  name  Moses: 
and  she  said,  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water/ 

A  baby,  born  in  Epi,  was  buried  alive  in  heathen 
days,  but  a  woman,  pitying  the  child,  dug  him  out 
of  the  ground,  and  saved  his  life.  She  called  his 
name  Bishilua,  i.e.  "  dug  out,"  "  because,"  she  said, 
"  I  dug  him  out  of  the  ground." 

(4)  Numb,  xxxvi.  8 :    "  And  every  daughter  .  .  . 
shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  fathers." 

In  Futuna  and  some  other  islands  of  the  group 
daughters  are  rarely  allowed  to  be  married  outside 
of  their  own  districts  or  tribes.  When  they  are,  a 
woman  is  sent  in  exchange.  Marriages  are  arranged 
so  that  the  land  may  remain  in  the  family,  and  thus 
they  "  may  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers." 

(5)  Judges  v.  6 :    "  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  .  .  . 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers 
walked  through  byways." 
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In  times  of  war  the  natives  blocked  the  highways 
to  keep  back  the  enemy,  and,  like  the  Israelites,  they 
"  walked  through  byways  "  (see  Chapter  V.  Part  I.). 

(6)  Judges   vii.    5 :    "  And   the   Lord   said  unto 
Gideon,  Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with 
his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by 
himself,  likewise  every  one  that  boweth  down  upon 
his  knees  to  drink." 

This  lapping  of  the  water  like  a  dog  by  Gideon's 
army  was  unintelligible  to  me  until  I  came  to  the 
New  Hebrides.  Standing  one  day  by  a  stream  I 
heard  a  noise  behind  me  like  a  dog  lapping  water. 
I  turned  and  saw  a  woman  bowing  down  and  throw- 
ing the  water  rapidly  into  her  mouth  with  her  hand. 
This  satisfactorily  explained  the  action  of  Gideon's 
men.  It  showed  care  and  watchfulness ;  for  they 
could  walk  along  the  stream  "lapping"  the  water 
as  they  went ;  and  an  enemy  was  less  likely  to  take 
them  unawares  than  if  they  bent  on  their  knees  to 
drink.  Most  of  the  natives,  however,  bend  down 
and  touch  the  water  with  their  lips  as  the  rejected 
men  of  Gideon's  army  did. 

(7)  1  Sam.  ix.  7  :  "  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant, 
But  what  shall  we  bring  the  man  ?    there  is  not  a 
present   to  bring  to   the  man  of   God."    Verse  8 : 
"  And  the  servant  .  .  .  said  ...  I  have  here  .  .  . 
the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  :   that  will  I  give 
to  the  man  of  God." 

It  was  not  etiquette  in  the  islands  for  a  stranger  to 
go  to  the  house  of  another  without  a  present,  though 
it  might  be  only  a  few  cocoanuts  or  a  stick  of  sugar- 
cane— small,  like  the  present  of  Saul's  servant. 

(8)  1  Sam.  xviii.  23 :    "  And  David  said,  Seemeth 
it  a  light  thing  to  be  a  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed  ?  ' 

Common  people  were  sometimes  unwilling  to  wed 
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the  daughters  or  sisters  of  chiefs  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  honour,  and 
become  the  servant  or  slave  of  the  chief.  When 
poor  they  would  answer  like  David,  saying,  "  It  is 
not  a  light  thing  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  chief,  I 
have  not  a  pig  to  give  him." 

(9)  Isa.  iv.  1  :    "  And  in  that  day  seven  women 
shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  We  will  eat  our 
own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel :    only  let  us 
be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  reproach." 

It  was  a  reproach  in  the  New  Hebrides  to  be  un- 
married. If,  however,  a  girl  should  refuse  several 
offers  of  marriage  the  men  in  Futuna,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chiefs,  sometimes  bound  themselves 
not  to  marry  her,  that  she  might  be  ashamed,  and 
being  unmarried  might  be  a  "  reproach  "  to  her. 

(10)  Isa.  v.  26  :    "  He  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the 
end  of  the  earth." 

Natives  hiss  when  calling  those  near  at  hand,  just 
as  the  prophet  says  that  God  would  hiss  or  call 
unto  them. 

(11)  Isa.  xi.  13  :    "  Ephraim  shall  not  vex  Judah, 
and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim." 

The  name  of  the  head  or  founder  of  the  tribe  is 
here  used  for  the  whole  tribe.  In  Futuna  and  other 
islands  the  name  of  the  chief  is  often  used  for  the 
whole,  or  one  of  the  tribe.  "  Go  thou  abroad,"  said 
one  chief  to  another  in  time  of  war,  meaning  that 
his  people  were  to  leave  the  island.  (See  Chapter  V.) 
Or,  "  The  crime  will  be  found  with  Nauiakasi,"  that 
is,  one  of  his  tribe  was  the  guilty  person. 

(12)  Matt.  v.   38  :    "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth." 

In  heathen  times  every  injury,  great  or  small, 
done  to  person  or  property,  and  every  hard  word, 
was  avenged.  If  one  of  a  tribe  killed  or  wounded  a 
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man,  his  friends  killed  or  wounded  one  of  that  tribe. 
When  a  father  scolded  his  son,  the  latter  ran  away 
to  his  friends  in  revenge..  If  a  husband  proved  un- 
faithful the  wife  revenged  herself  by  being  unfaithful 
to  him.  Thus,  in  heathenism,  punishment  was 
literally  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  etc. 

(13)  Matt.  viii.  21  :   "  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go 
and  bury  my  father." 

This  is  sometimes  the  answer  of  natives  when  un- 
willing to  go  to  other  islands  as  teachers  or  servants. 
The  man  who  spoke  to  Jesus  did  not  mean  that  his 
father  was  dead  but  that  he  wanted  to  wait  until 
he  was  dead.  A  woman  in  Futuna  who  was  asked 
to  go  as  servant  to  a  missionary  gave  the  same 
excuse,  but  her  father  was  alive  eleven  years  after. 
Sons  and  daughters  are  expected,  indeed  bound  by 
native  law,  to  bury  their  parents,  and  few  willingly 
leave  this  duty  undone.  Natives  who  wished  to  go 
abroad  were  often  restrained  from  going  away  by 
being  reminded  of  this  duty.  When  they  persisted 
in  going,  their  friends  often  asked  me  to  write,  beg- 
ging them  to  return  to  bury  their  parents. 

(14)  Matt.  xxii.  24,  25  :      '  The  first,  when  he  had 
married  a  wife,  deceased  and  .  .  .  left  his  wife  to 
his  brother." 

The  native  custom  is  that  when  a  man  dies  leaving 
his  wife,  with  or  without  issue,  his  brother  shall  take 
her  to  be  his  wife  (as  Saula  Sore  took  Namuli). 

(15)  Luke  iii.   9  :    "  Every  tree  therefore  which 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire." 

This  illustration  from  daily  life  among  the  Jews 
might  equally  be  taken  from  the  New  Hebrides. 
Natives  when  clearing  the  ground  for  planting  their 
yams  literally  "  hew  down  every  tree  which  does  not 
bear  good  fruit." 
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One  custom  illustrates  the  selfishness  of  the 
Israelites  and  of  the  New  Hebrideans. 

(16)  Deut.  xx.  6  :  '  What  man  is  he  that  hath 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  eaten  of  it  ?  let 
him  also  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the 
battle,  and  another  eat  of  it." 

One  day,  in  Futuna,  finding  a  woman  very  ill,  I 
warned  her  friends  that  she  needed  careful  nursing. 
The  yams  were  then  just  ripe  ;  and  on  hearing  that 
she  was  so  ill  the  woman  whimpered  to  her  friends, 
saying,  "  Take  good  care  of  me  that  I  may  get  well, 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  my  garden."  The  pastor  heard 
another  native  praying,  "  Lord,  take  care  of  us  that 
we  may  be  well,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  our  gardens 
before  we  die."  The  New  Hebrideans  were  anxious 
to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  gardens  lest  their  friends  or 
enemies  should  enjoy  it  instead  of  themselves.  In 
time  of  war  the  Israelites  would  be  thinking  so  much 
of  their  new  vineyards,  lest  another  should  eat  the 
fruit  thereof,  that  their  hearts  would  not  be  in  the 
battle,  and  they  were  therefore  ordered  to  return 
home.  (See  Chapter  III.  Part  II.  about  cutting  down 
cocoanut  trees.) 

VII.    Similar  ceremonies. 

(1)  Gen.  xvii.  10  :    "  Every  man-child  among  you 
shall  be  circumcised." 

Circumcision  was  practised  generally  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  It  was  both  a  religious  and  a  social  rite. 
Until  it  was  performed  the  boys  were  children : 
after  it  was  done  they  were  young  men  and  took 
their  place  with  them. 

(2)  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3  :    "  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand 
under  my  thigh  ;   and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the 
Lord." 

Placing  the  hand  under  the  thigh  was  in  Aneityum 
and  Efate  a  sign  of  making  a  solemn  declaration ; 


in  fact,  it  was  one  way  of  taking  an  oath,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 

(3)  Gen.  xxxv.  14  :    "  And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
in  the  place  where  he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar 
of  stone."    Chap.  xxxi.  44  :    "  Now,  therefore,  let 
us  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou,  and  let  it  be  for  a 
witness  between  me  and  thee."    Verse  45  :   "  And 
Jacob  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar." 

Once,  when  nearly  all  the  people  in  Futuna  took 
part  in  heathen  dancing  in  a  distant  district,  those 
living  near  the  mission  station  promised  not  to  go 
to  it ;  but  after  a  time  they  went.  A  young  man 
then  "  set  up  a  pillar  "  in  the  public  square  as  a 
witness  of  their  broken  promise,  but  soon  after  he 
followed  them  himself.  Another  young  man  then 
set  up  a  pillar  beside  the  first  as  a  witness  of  his 
fickleness  and  falsehood. 

(4)  Jer.  vii.  29  :   "  Cut  off  thine  hair,  0  Jerusalem, 
and  cast  it  away,  and  take  up  a  lamentation." 

In  the  four  southern  islands,  where  the  men  divided 
their  hair  into  many  locks,  they  cut  it  off  as  a  symbol 
of  mourning  on  the  death  of  a  relative. 

VIII.  Customs  and  practices  directly  opposed  to 
the  divine  commands ;  regarding  food  and  worship. 

First,  regarding  food. 

(1)  Gen.  ix.  4  :    "  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof, 
which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat." 

(2)  Acts  xv.  20  :   "  Abstain  from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood." 

(3)  Deut.  xiv.  8  :   "  And  the  swine  ...  is  unclean 
to  you." 

(4)  Verse  10  :      '  Whatsoever   hath  not   fins   and 
scales  ye  may  not  eat." 

(5)  Verse  21  :  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that 
dieth  of  itself  ...  for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord." 
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These  commands  were  binding  upon  Israel  regarding 
unclean  food. 

In  Futuna  (and  probably  throughout  the  group) 
natives  did  the  opposite.  1.  Blood  was  cooked  and 
eaten  with  intense  relish.  2  and  3.  Pigs  were  every- 
where prized  by  the  natives.  They  sometimes 
"  strangled/3  instead  of  clubbed  the  pigs,  to  prevent 
blood  escaping.  4.  Fish  without  scales  were  more 
valuable  than  others.  5.  That  which  died  of  itself 
was  readily  eaten  by  them. 

Second,  regarding  worship. 

Deut.  xii.  2  :  'Ye  shall  destroy  all  their  gods 
.  .  .  under  every  green  tree." 

The  New  Hebrideans  raised  altars  for  worship, 
and  performed  ceremonies,  dances,  etc.,  under  spread- 
ing "  green  trees  "  (the  banyan),  like  the  heathen 
nations  whose  objects  of  worship  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  destroy. 


CHAPTER   X 

BRITAIN    AND    FRANCE    IN    THE    NEW    HEBRIDES — THE 
CONDOMINIUM 

Britain  and  France  in  the  New  Hebrides — The  Anglo-French  Convention 
— The  Scandal  of  the  Condominium. 

WHEN  the  French  annexed  New  Caledonia  in  1854 
they  regarded  the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  as  a 
dependency  of  their  new  colony,  and  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  obtain  them. 

British  missionaries  had  begun  to  Christianise  the 
islanders,  and  the  majority  of  traders  were  then 
British.  The  Labour  Traffic  was  sweeping  the 
natives  from  the  group,  and,  to  stop  its  evils,  mis- 
sionaries petitioned  the  British  Government  to  annex 
the  islands.  Had  Britain  done  so  the  threatened 
cloud  of  French  annexation  would  have  been  dis- 
persed. France  proposed  to  place  convicts  on  the 
islands.  This  awoke  Australia  to  the  danger  of 
escapees  landing  on  her  shores,  and  she  strenuously 
opposed  the  efforts  of  France  to  obtain  the  islands. 

The  Societe  Fran9aise  des  Nouvelles  Hebrides, 
founded  in  1882,  bought  with  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion the  best  available  land  near  the  principal  harbours, 
Havannah,  Vila,  and  Port  Sandwich.  It  was  illegal 
for  British  to  supply  arms  to  the  natives,  and, 
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handicapped  by   the  French,   they   could   scarcely 
obtain  land. 

Fearing,  however,  that  Britain  had  designs  on 
the  islands,  a  French  man-of-war  in  1883  visited 
the  mission  stations  to  formally  protest  against 
annexation  by  Britain.  H.M.S.  Nelson  went  through 
the  group  to  gauge  the  feeling  of  the  British  and 
obtain  information. 

Petitions  from  several  islands — Aneityum,  Tanna, 
Tongoa,  and  Epi — were  sent  at  different  dates,  beg- 
ging to  be  annexed  to  Britain,  but  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them. 

In  1886  the  French  formed  military  stations  at 
Havannah  Harbour  and  Port  Sandwich,  apparently 
preparatory  to  annexing  the  islands ;  but  through 
the  intervention  of  Britain,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, each  Power  binding  itself  not  to  annex  the 
group.  France  had  proposed  to  divide  the  islands ; 
or,  on  condition  of  not  sending  convicts,  that  she  be 
allowed  to  take  them  all.  These  plans  were  defeated 
through  the  efforts  of  Australia  and  the  Churches 
interested  in  the  mission. 

French  priests  had  early  been  sent  to  some  islands. 
They  made  few  converts,  and  when  a  priest  settled 
on  Lilipa,  at  Havannah  Harbour,  the  natives,  though 
long  opposed  to  Christianity,  sooner  than  follow  the 
priest,  joined  the  Christian  party  under  the  mis- 
sionary, Dr.  Macdonald. 

In  1887  a  Joint  Commission  of  the  two  Powers  was 
appointed,  each  Power  to  protect  her  own  subjects 
and  unitedly  punish  outrages  by  natives.  This  did 
not  work  satisfactorily.  The  warships  had  to 
report  to  headquarters,  and  then  agree  on  a  joint 
plan  of  action.  Before  this  could  be  carried  out  the 
vessels  had  sometimes  to  leave  the  group,  and  when 
the  next  warship  arrived  with  a  new  commission, 
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other  matters  claimed  attention.  The  two  nation- 
alities operated  together  for  the  first  time  at  Lenakel 
in  1899,  and  then  in  1905  at  Malekula. 

A  British  company,  formed  to  trade  with  the 
islands,  assisted  by  a  subsidy  from  New  South 
Wales,  met  with  such  success  that  the  French  com- 
pany became  bankrupt.  A  new  company  was 
formed  with  increased  subsidies,  and  the  French 
had  the  advantage  of  larger  subsidies,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  being  demanded  in  the  mari- 
time service. 

The  dual  Control  did  not  stop  the  French  from 
attempting  to  obtain  the  islands,  and  in  1899  to  1900 
a  critical  stage  was  reached.  French  having  settled 
in  Efate,  Epi,  and  Malekula,  claimed  lands  which 
the  natives  affirmed  were  never  bought.  They 
ousted  the  native  occupants  and  destroyed  their 
gardens.  Collisions  took  place  with  British  traders, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  land  claimed  by  the 
French  company.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Commission  in  Vila,  the  captain  of  the  British  man- 
of-war  verbally  decided  in  favour  of  the  French  in  a 
land  dispute,  against  the  natives,  asking  the  latter 
to  bring  forward  their  title-deeds ;  as  if  they,  who  had 
owned  the  land  from  time  immemorial,  when  they 
had  no  written  characters,  needed  to  show  title-deeds. 

A  deputation  of  New  Hebrides  missionaries  then 
waited  upon  Mr.  Barton,  the  Prime  Minister  for  the 
Commonwealth,  in  January  1901,  and  asked  that 
some  properly  constituted  Court  be  appointed  to 
decide  cases  of  disputed  ownership  of  land,  urging 
immediate  action,  lest  the  French  should  demand 
the  group.  Mr.  Barton  promised  to  communicate 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  leading  politicians 
of  Australia  were  interviewed,  and  Mr.  Seddon  of 
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New  Zealand.  All  recognised  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  were  resolved  to  prevent  annexation 
by  the  French.  The  Colonial  Office  promised  that  if 
Australia  were  firm,  Britain  would  not  permit  France 
to  take  the  group,  and  Mr.  Barton  said  the  Common- 
wealth would  maintain  the  position  it  had  taken 
regarding  the  New  Hebrides.  One  result  of  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Barton  was,  that  the  Colonial 
Office  sent  Captain  Rason,  R.N.,  as  British  Resident 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

Meantime  the  troubles  in  Epi,  South  Malekula,  and 
Vila  continued.  Natives  were  urged,  and  bribed 
with  liquor,  to  sell  their  land ;  and  were  told  they 
would  require  to  part  with  it  soon  in  any  case.  It 
was  stated  in  the  French  Parliament  that  the  New 
Hebrides  question  was  the  most  serious  abroad.  The 
Australian  Press  was  flooded  with  articles  and 
correspondence  on  the  New  Hebrides.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Mauritius  should  be  given  to  the  French, 
so  that  Britain  might  have  the  sole  right  to  the  islands. 
Mauritius  had  six  times  the  population  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  ten  times  the  trade  ;  but  the  strategic 
value  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  Australia  would  more 
than  compensate  for  this. 

In  1902  the  French  company  wound  up  business. 
An  increased  subsidy  was  given  to  the  British  Island 
steamers.  Lands  in  South  Santo,  belonging  to 
Burns,  Philp  &  Co.,  whose  steamers  for  a  number  of 
years  were  running  to  the  New  Hebrides,  were 
thrown  open  to  British  settlers  with  small  capital, 
the  Commonwealth  Government  giving  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  islands.  About  sixty  took  up  land  for 
raising  coconauts,  and  planted  maize  while  the  nuts 
were  growing. 

The  Commonwealth  then  took  a  retrograde  step. 
A  prohibitive  tariff  was  placed  upon  the  produce  of 
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the  settlers,  leaving  hardly  any  margin  for  profit. 
Efforts  to  get  the  tax  removed  have  been  only 
partially  successful.  But  the  Government  gave  a 
bonus  of  a  maximum  of  £500  on  British-raised  maize. 
It  claimed  that  by  this  bonus  of  2s.  8d.  a  cental,  on 
which  the  duty  was  Is.  6d.,  Is.  2d.  per  cental  was 
given  away  to  the  producers. 

This,  however,  did  not  meet  the  case.  Planters  do 
not  wish  charity  like  this  bonus  doled  to  them.  The 
raising  of  maize  declined.  In  1906  the  duty  paid 
exceeded  the  bonus  by  £320,  whereas  the  following 
year  the  trade  fell  so  that  the  whole  of  the  bonus 
was  not  taken  up.  Before  the  tariff  was  imposed 
the  bulk  of  the  French  maize  was  sent  to  Australia ; 
since  then  produce  raised  by  the  French  has  mostly 
been  sent  to  Noumea,  where  it  is  admitted  duty  free. 
The  colony  of  sixty  in  South  Santo  has  dwindled  to 
about  twenty. 

The  action  of  the  Commonwealth  taxed  the  patriot- 
ism of  British  subjects  in  the  group ;  for  they 
were  offered  advantages  under  the  French  flag  which 
they  could  not  obtain  under  the  British.  French 
prospects  advanced,  so  that,  instead  of  coming,  as 
formerly,  to  make  money  and  go  away,  they  have 
now  "  come  to  stay."  If  the  Commonwealth  desired 
to  acquire  the  group  it  should  have  treated  it  as  a 
prospective  colony,  and  admitted  its  products  to 
Australia  free  of  duty.  The  bulk  of  French  produce 
would  then  have  gone  to  Australia,  and  British 
interests  would  have  been  in  the  ascendancy. 

Much  was  expected  from  Captain  Rason,  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  New  Hebrides.  He  was  a  pleasant,  kindly  man, 
but  it  soon  appeared  he  had  not  been  invested  with 
powers  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  islands.  Cases 
requiring  judicial  intervention  became  more  numerous. 
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The  supply  of  intoxicants  to  natives  increased,  and 
unregulated  recruiting  continued.  There  was  little 
redress.  Matters  became  worse. 

The  Home  Government  had  been  informed  of  the 
troubles,  and  the  Anglo-French  Convention  was 
drafted,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  entente  cordiale,  in 
February  1906.  As  a  third  Power  (Germany)  was 
reported  to  be  seeking  a  hold  on  the  islands,  the 
Convention  was  signed  hurriedly,  without  consulting 
Australia,  or  giving  her  notice.  Improvements  were 
afterwards  made,  and  it  was  signed  in  London 
October  20,  1906.  The  liquor  traffic  was  to  be 
abolished  under  heavy  penalties ;  and  to  prevent 
contraband  goods  being  brought  into  the  group, 
Vila  was  fixed  as  the  port  of  entry  and  exit.  The 
Commonwealth  at  once  prohibited  British  vessels  from 
importing  alcohol  or  arms — in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Convention.  Then  it  was  found  that 
the  French  were  not  compelled  to  obey  these  regula- 
tions until  the  Convention  was  proclaimed ;  and 
they  openly  continued  to  supply  firearms,  alcohol, 
and  dynamite  as  formerly,  thus  gaining  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  in  the  islands.  The  amount  of 
copra  obtained  by  British  steamers  before  the  Con- 
vention was  signed  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been.  After  it  was  signed  and  became  binding  on 
British  subjects,  their  trade  fell  40  per  cent,  in  twelve 
months,  although  the  whole  trade  had  increased 
20  per  cent.  On  December  2,  1907,  the  Convention 
was  proclaimed  at  Vila,  in  the  presence  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Fiji,  the  Governor  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  the  British  and  French  Resident  Com- 
missioners, amid  firing  of  cannon  from  the  British 
and  French  warships  in  the  harbour,  the  proceed- 
ings closing  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
and  the  Marseillaise. 
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Under  the  Convention  the  two  Powers  agreed 
that  the  "  New  Hebrides,  including  the  Banks  and 
Torres  Islands,  should  form  a  region  of  influence  in 
which  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  respectively,  should  enjoy  equal  rights  of 
residence,  personal  protection,  and  trade,  each  of  the 
two  said  Powers  retaining  jurisdiction  over  its  sub- 
jects and  citizens,  and  neither  exercising  a  separate 
control  over  the  group  ;  and  that  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  other  Powers  could  enjoy  the  same  rights, 
and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations,  as 
British  subjects  or  French  citizens/' 

The  natives  were  included  in  the  Convention  to 
be  under  the  civilised  rule  of  the  two  Powers,  in  order 
to  be  "  protected  against  possible  oppression  by 
white  men,  and  to  be  protected  against  each  other." 

When  the  Convention  was  proclaimed  there  was 
a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  from 
missionaries,  settlers,  and  traders  in  the  group,  from 
friends  of  missions,  and  from  philanthropists  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  native  races.  Criticisms  by  the 
Press  anticipated  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  islands.  Dr.  Macdonald,  who  had  experienced 
the  troubles  of  the  past,  wrote,  "  The  chaotic  state 
of  things  was  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  to  humanity, 
and  the  Convention  is  worthy  of  the  two  great  lead- 
ing Powers  which  have  devised  it."  The  grievances 
in  the  inter -island  traffic,  the  kidnapping,  the  cruelty 
to  natives,  and  the  grog-selling  with  its  attendant 
evils,  were  all  to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice, 
and  would  cease ;  missionaries  would  no  longer 
battle  unsuccessfully  with  them ;  and  the  islands 
would  develop  materially.  Then  there  was  a  period 
of  expectancy,  followed  by  one  of  keen  disappoint- 
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ment.  Instead  of  being  redressed,  the  grievances 
which  had  prevailed  before  the  Convention  have, 
owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  French,  been  practically 
legalised ;  and  the  bitterest  thing  of  it  all  is  that 
Britain,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  has,  through  its 
alliance  with  France,  been  a  partner — if  an  unwilling 
or  a  helpless  one — in  their  continuance.  The 
machinery  of  the  Convention,  apparently  ample  and 
carefully  planned,  was  too  complicated  and  cumber- 
some ;  but,  most  of  all — and  here  lay  its  great  defect 
— it  was  administered  with  partiality  by  the  French. 

There  are  in  all  five  Courts,  or,  including  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners,  six : 

1.  The  Joint  Court — a  Court  to  try  breaches  of 
the    rules    of    the    Convention    by    either    British, 
French,  or  natives ;  and 

2.  A  Land  Court,  to  decide  claims  of  land. 

3.  A   British   National   Court,    to   try   civil   and 
criminal  cases,  apart  from  breaches  of  the  Convention. 

4.  A  French  Court  similar  to  the  above.     These 
two  Courts  are  quite  separate  from  one  another,  and 
the  Court  of  each  nation  is  "in  conformity  with  its 
own  legal  system." 

5.  The  Joint  Naval  Commission,  composed  of  the 
warships  of  the  two  nations,  for  trying  offences  of 
natives  against  natives.    This  is  practically  a  con- 
tinuation  of   the   Commission   appointed   in   1887, 
which,  as  already  shown,  has  not  worked  well ;   and 
the  objections  which  held  good  before  the  Conven- 
tion still  exist. 

Lastly,  the  British  and  French  Resident  Com- 
missioners have  authority  to  enforce,  or  remit,  the 
payment  of  fines,  or  other  punishments ;  to  see 
that  natives  are  recruited  legally,  that  they  are 
properly  treated  and  paid  their  wages,  and  are  sent 
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liome  at  the  termination  of  their  agreement ;  in 
short,  their  work  is  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the 
Convention,  or  Condominium,  in  motion. 

To  assist  in  maintaining  order  there  is  a  staff  of 
native  police  which  now  numbers  about  sixty, 
stationed  mainly  at  Vila,  each  company  of  police 
superintended,  separately,  by  a  British  and  French 
Commandant.  The  British  force  is  probably  the 
larger  and  has  been  formed  and  efficiently  trained 
by  the  British  Commandant.  Four  under-magis- 
trates,  two  British  and  two  French,  have  been 
stationed  at  each  end  of  the  group.  All  this  compli- 
cated machinery  was  not  formed  at  once.  Buildings 
had  to  be  erected  for  the  Courts,  and  police  had  to 
be  trained.  In  this  review  of  the  working,  and  the 
results,  of  the  Condominium,  we  have  mainly  to  do 
with  the  Joint  Court,  and  partly  with  the  National 
Court.  The  former  is  composed  of  three  judges,  one 
of  whom  is  the  President,  the  Count  of  Buena 
Esperanza,  nominated  by  the  King  of  Spain ;  one 
judge  is  British,  Mr.  T.  E.  Roseby ;  the  other  is 
French,  M.  Colonna.  Then  there  is  a  public  prose- 
cutor, Count  Andino,  also  nominated  by  the  King  of 
Spain ;  and  a  Registrar,  Herr  Beugel,  a  native  of 
Holland.  All  these  officials  were  supposed  to  know 
English  and  French  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Public  Prosecutor  knows  Eng- 
lish. Consequently  the  Court  is  chiefly  a  French 
Court  in  language  and  procedure.  An  interpreter 
interprets  for  the  two  nationalities,  and  the  "  pigeon 
English  "  of  the  natives  is  translated  into  intelligible 
English  or  French.  In  both  the  Joint  Court  and 
the  National  French  Court  the  mal-administration 
of  justice  has  prevented  the  termination  of  abuses 
and  made  the  Condominium  a  scandal  in  this  civilised 
age.  I  wish,  however,  to  state,  that  Aneityum  and 
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Futuna,  and,  to  some  extent,  Tanna  until  recently, 
as  well  as  Paama,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  Christian 
islands,  have  benefited  under  the  Condominium. 
The  British  Commissioner,  Mr.  King,  and  the  French, 
M.  Noufflard,  gave  written  authority  to  the  chiefs 
of  Tanna  to  continue  the  native  courts ;  and 
offenders,  chiefly  for  immorality,  were  tried,  and 
punished  by  being  sent  to  improve  the  native  tracks 
and  keep  them  in  repair.  The  result  has  been  that, 
in  Tanna,  the  old  narrow  tracks  have  been  trans- 
formed into  "  buggy "  roads,  or  bridle  paths,  and 
peace  has  been  maintained  in  the  island.  This  has 
also  been  done  in  Aneityum  and  Futuna,  and  the 
people,  being  strengthened  by  the  British  Com- 
missioner, are  feeling  that  they  are  under  law  and 
order.  But  this  has  only  been  possible  in  these 
islands  because  no  Frenchmen  were  there ;  only  mis- 
sionaries and  British  traders.  And  the  order  and 
peace  prevailing  in  them  show  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  Christian  islands  where  Britain  is  not 
hampered  by  France. 

The  Condominium  was  an  attempt  to  please  both 
parties,  British  and  French ;  but  it  pleased  none. 
British  traders  complain  that  they  are  handicapped, 
because  the  laws  are  not  stringently  applied  to 
French ;  whereas  British  have,  with  the  rarest  ex- 
ceptions, kept  the  law ;  and,  in  these  exceptions, 
the  penalties  have  not  been  remitted,  and  the  fines 
have  been  paid.  French  officials  generally  have 
ignored,  belittled,  or  even  altered  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  to  suit  their  fellow-countymen.  The 
Native  Advocate,  Dr.  Borgesias,  of  Leyden,  was 
warned  by  the  French,  on  his  arrival  in  the  group, 
that  he  was  not  to  interfere  in  cases  of  recruited 
labourers,  though  Article  XVII.  of  the  Convention 
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shows  that  he  was  appointed  to  "  represent  .  .  .  any 
native  engaged  in  any  suit,  or  charged  in  a  police 
or  criminal  case.'*  In  spite  of  this  article  he  was 
asked  by  Judge  Colonna  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
appeared  on  behalf  of  a  teacher  who  was  kidnapped 
for  expostulating  with  a  French  trader  for  supplying 
grog  to  natives,  if  he  had  any  written  authority  to 
appear  for  him  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  business 
have  you  here  ?  yi  Again,  when  the  French  labour 
inspector,  who  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  for  a 
native,  appeared  in  Court,  he  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  French  Resident  not  to 
give  evidence. 

In  the  French  National  Court  the  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  law,  even  murder  or  manslaughter,  have 
been  treated  lightly,  as  in  one  case,  where  the  accused 
shot  a  native  dead,  he  was  found  guilty  of  "  assault/' 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  given  the  benefit 
of  the  First  Offenders'  Act,  and  liberated.  Accused 
persons  repeatedly  endeavour  to  escape  from  trial 
by  the  Joint  Court  that  they  may  receive  the  in- 
dulgent treatment  of  their  own  National  Court. 

In  order  to  prevent  alcohol  being  smuggled  into 
the  group  a  proclamation  was  made  in  December 
1909,  in  Sydney,  signed  by  the  British  and  French 
Commissioners,  prohibiting,  with  heavy  penalties, 
the  introduction  of  spirits  and  intoxicating  liquors 
to  the  New  Hebrides  without  a  permit.  But  no 
such  proclamation  was  made  in  Noumea,  and  the 
French  in  the  New  Hebrides  can  get  as  much  alcohol 
as  they  like  there.  In  1904-5,  though  this  was  before 
the  proclamation  of  the  Convention,  the  value  of 
spirits,  etc.,  imported  by  the  French  amounted  to 
£2,600,  whereas  that  by  British  was  half  as  much. 
The  commissioners  have  power  to  search  vessels  for 
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contraband,  but  the  French  import  alcohol,  since  the 
tariff  was  imposed,  under  the  name  of  kerosene,  for 
which  the  duty  per  case  of  eight  gallons  is  6d.,  while 
the  duty  for  proof  spirits  is  9s.  per  gallon,  and  the 
weaker  spirits  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Vessels  are 
not  searched,  and  thus  they  can  introduce  contra- 
band. The  number  of  cases  of  supplying  drink  to 
natives  reported  to  the  Resident  Commissioners  in 
1912  showed  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  and  the 
convictions  increased  correspondingly.  What  is  the 
inference  ?  (1)  That  the  fines  are  too  small,  or  are 
not  collected,  and  therefore  are  not  deterrent ;  and 
(2)  that  the  amount  of  drink  supplied  to  natives  under 
the  Condominium  is  greater  than  ever.  Through 
alcohol  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  natives  is 
very  high. 

An  enlightening  comment  on  the  laxness  of  French 
administration  occurred  recently  in  the  form  of  a 
mock  petition  for  annexation  by  the  French  from 
twenty-four  settlers  representing  themselves  to  be 
British  subjects.  A  few  of  them  were  British  :  some 
belonged  to  other  nationalities,  but  a  number  of  them 
had  been  convicted  of  breaches  of  the  Convention 
under  the  more  rigid  British  methods.  Therefore 
they  asked  for  the  greater  liberty  enjoyed  under  the 
French. 

Innocent  natives  are  penalised  by  the  French.  I 
give  one  example  of  this.  Two  years  ago,  a  cutter 
belonging  to  natives  of  Nguna  was  seized,  and 
detained  in  Vila,  pending  the  finding  of  two  run- 
aways who  had  fled  to  Nguna,  whom  the  natives 
were  accused  of  hiding.  When  they  were  found, 
and  permission  was  given  to  the  owners  to  take 
away  their  cutter,  it  had  been  so  much  damaged  by 
a  hurricane  that  it  cost  £20  to  repair  it. 
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When  natives  are  recruited  by  the  French,  they 
are  often  deceitfully  allured  on  board  and  prevented 
from  going  ashore.  The  yells  and  cries  of  a  man 
and  woman,  forced  into  confinement  on  board  a 
French  labour  vessel,  have  been  heard  inside  a 
mission  house  on  shore.  Women  are  enticed  on  board 
as  a  bait  for  the  men,  and,  sometimes  a  couple 
have  been  married  as  soon  as  they  were  recruited 
in  order  to  evade  the  law  prohibiting  women  being 
recruited  without  their  husbands  (Article  XXXIII. 
2).  And  yet  all  the  couples  that  have  been  taken 
to  Noumea,  whether  they  were  formally  united  in 
marriage  or  not,  are  separated  as  soon  as  they  land, 
the  husband  sent  to  one  master  and  the  wife  to 
another.  The  Mission  Synod  and  the  British 
traders  have  repeatedly  petitioned  against  the  re- 
moval of  New  Hebrides  natives  from  the  group, 
and  they  were  backed  by  Mr.  King  last  year  at  home, 
but  France  would  not  agree.  The  Synod  has  again 
petitioned  against  the  traffic  to  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  British  Commissioner  has  forwarded  their  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  to 
the  High  Commissioner. 

Labourers  are  recruited  for  three  years,  and, 
according  to  the  Convention,  must  then  be  sent 
home.  If  they  are  willing  to  remain  they  may  be 
engaged  for  another  year,  only  with  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner.  But  the  French  re-engage  them 
for  longer  periods,  and  then  engage  them  again,  so 
that  the  only  way  for  the  natives  to  get  away  is  by 
running  off.  When  they  do  so,  they  forfeit  their 
wages ;  when  captured,  they  forfeit  their  time  of 
past  service,  as  it  is  not  counted.  The  natives  are 
learning  the  trickery  and  cruelty  with  which  labourers 
are  treated,  and  the  number  of  recruits  is  falling  off  ; 
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whereas  in  1912  more  recruits  were  registered  at  the 
British  Residency  than  in  any  preceding  year.  In 
1910,  1,180  recruits  were  passed  through  the  French 
Residency ;  in  1911,  the  number  fell  to  719  ;  and, 
during  four  months  of  this  year  only  eighty  have 
recruited.  In  spite  of  this,  and  the  high  death-rate 
and  loss  by  runaways,  the  number  of  labourers  on 
French  plantations  seems  nearly  as  great  as  before ; 
because,  in  order  to  maintain  the  number,  the  French 
are  re-engaging  them,  and  preventing  them  from 
returning  home.  A  new  method  was  lately  invented 
by  them  for  re-engaging  labour.  Instead  of  putting 
a  pencil  mark  opposite  their  names,  they  were  asked 
to  put  their  finger-marks  on  paper  without  being 
told  what  it  was  for.  This  method  has  been  prac- 
tised openly  and  many  natives  were  thus  engaged 
without  their  knowing  it. 

French  settlers  generally  regard  their  labourers 
not  as  human  beings,  but  as  beasts  of  burden.  When 
a  teacher  in  Malekula  remonstrated  with  a  French 
trader  for  supplying  natives  with  alcohol,  he  re- 
torted, '  What  are  you  ?  you  are  only  swine." 
According  to  the  Convention  (Article  XLV.)  labourers 
are  not  obliged  to  work  on  Sundays.  But  this  rule 
is  almost  constantly  broken  by  French ;  when  it  is 
kept  the  labourers  receive  no  food.  The  treatment 
meted  to  many  of  them  is  worthy  of  the  "  dark  ages." 
I  interviewed  a  young  native  of  Erromanga,  who 
had  been  at  work  for  seven  years  under  a  French 
planter,  and  received  no  wages  for  all  that  time. 
Once  he  was  tied  up  hand  and  foot  for  four  days,  and 
left  without  food  or  water.  When  he  begged  for  a 
drink,  his  master  threatened  him  with  a  stick. 
A  native  of  Futuna  worked  two  years  under  this 
same  master,  but  received  no  pay.  Both  men  made 
their  escape  by  flight.  These  are  not  exceptional 
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cases.  Mr.  E.  Jacomb,  barrister,  showed  the  Synod 
a  list  of  400  similar  cases  of  native  clients  during  the 
last  four  years.  Rev.  J.  Gillan  of  Malekula  bought 
a  native  for  £14  from  a  Frenchman,  in  order  to  free 
him  from  torture,  which  he  and  his  wife  saw  the 
native  subjected  to.  Natives  are  beaten,  flogged, 
starved,  defrauded  of  their  wages,  bought  and  sold 
like  slaves.  When  the  estate  of  Stewart  and  Wright 
was  recently  sold  to  a  British  company,  the  labourers 
on  the  plantations  were  sold  along  with  it  as  common 
goods  and  chattels.  Quite  recently,  when  some 
natives  went  on  board  the  British  steamer  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  Native  Advocate,  their  em- 
ployer, a  notorious  French  captain,  followed  them, 
forcibly  drove  them  off  the  vessel  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  advocate,  and  broke  the  jaw  of  one  of 
them. 

It  is  incomprehensible  why  the  French  should 
treat  their  labour  so  cruelly.  One  would  think  they 
would  take  care  of  them  to  keep  them  "  fit "  for 
work  ;  and  one  wonders  if  they  intend  to  exterminate 
them.  At  any  rate,  their  ways  of  treating  them 
can  only  have  that  ending.  They  have  now,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Holland,  about  300  Javanese, 
besides  100  Tonquinese,  in  the  islands ;  and  the 
Dutch  authorities  are  beginning  to  make  inquiries 
regarding  their  subjects  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  French  are  hindering  and  opposing  Christian 
work  among  the  natives ;  indirectly  by  preventing 
them  from  coming  to  church  and  by  demoralising 
them  with  alcohol.  When  a  missionary  was  ap- 
pointed to  Vila,  it  was  on  the  understanding  that 
part  of  his  work  should  be  among  the  native 
labourers.  A  fair  number  are  present  at  the  Sunday 
and  week-night  services  and  school,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Crombie,  mainly  attended  by  natives  from 
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British  masters.  Some  four  years  ago  a  native 
teacher  had  a  meeting  one  Sunday  with  114,  mostly 
from  French  plantations.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  now :  the  natives  were  stopped  from  attending. 
Judge  Colonna  said  some  years  ago  that  "  a  Holy 
War  should  be  waged  against  the  missionaries/' 
Sometimes  the  French  have  shown  active  opposition 
towards  Christianity.  Worshippers  on  their  way 
to  church  in  Ambrim  have  been  fired  at  with  ball 
cartridge.  Another  Frenchman  put  up  a  notice  on 
a  school  in  Malo,  threatening  to  handcuff  any  that 
attended.  The  teacher  tore  down  the  notice,  and 
the  threat  was  not  executed.  A  teacher  in  Ambrim, 
who  objected  to  a  trader  giving  alcohol  to  his  people, 
was  entrapped,  handcuffed,  and  taken  away  in  a 
recruiter's  vessel.  A  conviction  was  obtained  against 
the  kidnapper,  and  a  fine  of  £8  imposed,  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  £3,  and  even  this  was  not 
paid.  Last  year  the  French  warship  Kersaint  came 
to  Tanna,  admittedly  without  being  "  requested " 
to  do  so  by  the  two  Commissioners,  as  Article  VI. 
of  the  Convention  requires,  and  attempted  to  cap- 
ture the  Christian  chiefs.  Why  ?  What  had  they 
done  ?  Nothing  ;  but  Christianity  was  getting  such 
a  hold  on  the  people  that  fewer  natives  were  re- 
cruiting. The  warship  came  to  Tanna  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  recruiter  above  referred  to,  who  had 
been  convicted  by  the  Joint  Court  during  his  absence. 

Missionaries  have  reported  abuses  without  num- 
ber, by  the  French,  to  the  British  Commissioner, 
and  the  report  given  to  Synod  regarding  these  has 
for  years  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  monotonous 
plaint,  "  Nothing  has  been  done/' 

British  officials  are  recognising  the  hopelessness 
of  the  situation,  for  the  French  want  everything 
their  own  way.  They  are  reported  to  have  said, 
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'  We  are  your  masters."  In  practice  they  are,  and 
Britain  occupies  the  humiliating  position  of  having 
her  fair  name  besmirched  and  her  honour  tarnished. 
Never  since  Britain  abolished  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  has  her  reputation  been  so  lowered  as  under 
the  Condominium. 

The  Home  Government  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
facts.  So  far,  diplomacy  has  failed  ;  but  there  was 
a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  news  that  Sir  E.  Grey  had 
proposed  to  the  President  of  France  to  end  the 
Condominium. 

Even  among  subjects  of  France  some  blame  their 
own  countrymen  for  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  There  has  been  reproduced  in  several 
British  newspapers  a  recent  article,  taken  from  a 
new  colonial  French  journal,  La  France  d' Outre 
Mer,  entitled  "  Slavery  in  the  New  Hebrides,"  by 
Pierre  Bernus.  "  I  have  reached,"  he  writes,  "  the 
conviction  that  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of 
things  rests  with  certain  of  our  settlers,  and  these 
men  are  on  the  way  to  ruin,  little  by  little,  our  moral 
situation  in  the  Archipelago,  with  the  tacit  com- 
plicity of  the  authorities." 

The  missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides  have  ap- 
pealed to  our  fellow-countrymen,  calling  attention 
to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  present  Government  has  been  tried  for  years 
and  has  failed.  The  natives  are  suffering ;  British 
settlers  are  deprived  of  "  equal  rights  "  promised  in 
the  Convention ;  mission  work  is  hindered.  Pro- 
gress, the  watchword  of  the  present  generation,  is 
impossible  under  this  regime.  There  is  only  one 
effective  remedy,  and  that  is,  END  the  Condominium. 
For  this  we  plead,  and  that  the  islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides  may  be  annexed  by  Britain. 


APPENDIX 

THE  CHURCHES'  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  THE 
CONDOMINIUM  IN  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES 

THE  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  conference 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  held  at  Paama,  New  Hebrides, 
on  June  24,  1913  : 

This  conference  of  Protestant  missionaries  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New  Hebrides  resolves 
as  follows  : 

1.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  time  has  come  when  we 
can  no  longer  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  deplorable  condition 
of  things  existing  in  this  group  of  islands. 

2.  Evidence   has   been   accumulating   for   some   con- 
siderable time  of  the  inequality  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  New  Hebrides.     The  proceedings  of  the 
Joint  Court  reveal  the  fact  that  breaches  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  subjects  of  the  French  Republic  have  been  so 
dealt  with  as  rather  to  tend  to   lawlessness  than  its 
suppression  ;    the  French  National  Court  is  singularly 
ineffective  in  the  punishment  of  crime  ;    the  delays  in 
bringing    natives    charged    with    offences    against    each 
other  are  both  a  source  of  injustice  and  a  menace  to  the 
good  order  of  the  group  ;    whilst  the  general  condition 
of  things  calls  for  immediate  and  radical  readjustment. 

3.  Owing  to  what  seem  to  us  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  articles  of  the  Convention  itself,  it  would  appear 
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that,  after  a  trial  of  nearly  six  years,  this  instrument 
of  government  has  been  proved  unworkable  from  the 
standpoint  of  British  justice.  To  illustrate  only  one 
phase  of  this,  we  quote  Art.  XIX.  subsection  2,  which 
enacts  :  "  The  authority  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  penalty  in  a  criminal  or  police  case  may  reduce  or 
remit  such  penalty."  It  is  obvious  that  grave  abuses 
are  possible  under  this  clause,  and  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  such  abuses  have  actually  occurred.  To 
these  we  shall  refer  later.  As  exemplifying  the  true 
nature  of  the  Convention  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  it  carried  out  in  its  true 
intent  and  meaning  we  submit :  (a)  That  there  is  a 
lamentable  defect  in  the  legal  process  by  which  offenders 
belonging  to  the  French  nation  are  dealt  with  by  the 
authorities  of  their  nationality.  Reports  of  their  alleged 
misdemeanours  are  frequently  ignored,  whereas  British 
subjects  are  dealt  with  promptly  and  strictly  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  As  an  example  of  this, 
we  quote  the  case  of  a  labourer  of  M.  Mathieux,  of  Mele, 
named  Allait,  of  Tomman  Island,  Malekula.  This  boy 
complained  on  March  2,  1913,  that,  as  his  employer  had 
left  him  in  charge  of  a  ship  in  Vila  Harbour  for  a  week 
without  food,  and  as,  in  consequence,  he  begged  some 
rice  from  a  local  storekeeper  (who  thereupon  is  alleged  to 
have  sent  in  a  bill  to  M.  Mathieux),  M.  Mathieux  flung  a 
bottle  at  his  head,  which  broke  and  inflicted  dangerous 
cuts  on  the  head.  The  boy  appeared  covered  with  blood 
from  head  to  foot.  His  case  (after  he  had  been  discharged 
from  hospital)  was  duly  reported  to  the  French  Resident 
Commissioner,  but  no  prosecution  has  followed. 

Practically  90  per  cent,  of  the  prosecutions  of  French 
subjects  before  the  Joint  Court  for  breaches  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  regulations  made  under  the  Convention, 
are  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  not  of 
the  French  Commandant  of  Police,  but  by  the  British, 
who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  army,  takes  his 
duties  seriously. 

(6)  When  brought  to  trial  this  invidious  distinction 
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still  continues.  In  the  first  place  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  is  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  securing  the 
ends  of  justice,  particularly  in  cases  where  French  and 
native  interests  clash.  Two  out  of  the  three  Judges  and 
the  Public  Prosecutor  know,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
no  English,  and  hence  the  evidence  of  natives  has  often 
to  undergo  a  double  translation  before,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  tongue,  it  becomes  intelligible  to 
the  majority  of  the  Bench.  The  advantage  of  the 
Frenchman  over  the  native  is  difficult  to  express,  whilst 
the  British  subject,  who  is  before  the  Court,  is  also  placed 
hi  a  position  of  decided  inequality  with  his  French  fellow- 
citizen.  The  interpretation  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
vention is  frequently  inadequate,  not  through  any  fault 
of  the  interpreter,  but  because  passages  between  the 
Judges  themselves  and  between  Judges  and  counsel  are 
often  not  translated  into  English.  The  general  French 
atmosphere  of  the  court  is  intensified  by  the  limited 
acquaintance  with  English  legal  procedure  of  a  majority 
of  the  Bench. 

(c)  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  results  of  the  trials  of 
Frenchmen  that  the  most  glaring  inequalities  are  ex- 
hibited. Sentences  imposed  on  the  conviction  of  accused 
persons  depend  for  their  execution  upon  the  will  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  country  to  which 
the  non-native  party  belongs.  (See  Art.  XIX.  quoted 
above.)  And  there  is  room  to  believe  that  the  ends  of 
justice  have  been  entirely  defeated  by  a  remission  of 
the  penalty  or  more  frequently  by  a  failure  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  Court.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
British  Resident,  for  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
of  the  remission  of  a  penalty  ;  and  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception  (hi  a  case  of  destitution)  every  fine  imposed 
by  the  Court  has  been  collected. 

4.  There  are  two  serious  results  ensuing  from  the  fore- 
going anomaly  in  the  administration  of  justice.  (1) 
That  the  natives  themselves  have  little  chance  of  justice 
when  involved  in  litigation  with  a  Frenchman.  (2) 
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That  British  settlers  who  are  compelled  by  their  own 
authorities  to  keep  the  law  are  placed  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  their  French  neighbours. 

5.  The  Joint  Court  has  only  jurisdiction  over  breaches 
of  the  Convention,  and  enough  has  been  stated  to  show 
what  a  travesty  of  justice  its  proceedings  often  are.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  the  French  National  Court,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  criminal  cases,  that  we  see  the 
extremes  to  which  maladministration  may  go.  In  the 
solitary  case  which  this  Court  has  judged  out  of  many 
which  should  have  come  before  it,  the  miscarriage  of 
justice  is  as  flagrant  as  imagination  can  picture. 

We  desire  to  direct  special  attention  to  this  case, 
which  we  thus  summarise  :  A  Frenchman  named  Le 
Clerc  was  indicted  before  the  French  National  Court  on 
July  18,  1912,  for  the  murder  of  a  Santo  native  named 
Nip  at  Big  Bay,  Santo,  in  the  month  of  October,  1911. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  six  natives  and  one 
white  man  that  Le  Clerc,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  small 
recruiting  ship  called  the  St.  Joseph,  was  at  anchor  'near 
the  shore.  Several  natives  came  on  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  or  partly  out  of  curiosity.  Le  Clerc 
suddenly  pulled  up  anchor  and  hoisted  sail.  There  was 
then  a  scene  of  some  disturbance,  the  seven  natives  pro- 
testing against  being  taken  away.  The  boy  Nip  jumped 
overboard  apparently  with  the  object  of  swimming  ashore. 
Le  Clerc  then  fired  two  shots  at  him  with  his  revolver. 
Blood  was  seen  by  six  of  the  witnesses  on  the  boy's 
neck.  He  was  seen  to  struggle  for  a  moment,  and  then 
disappeared  from  view,  and  has  never  been  seen  again. 
The  accused,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  he  considered 
the  boys  as  recruits,  and  not  as  mere  traders.  He  ad- 
mitted firing  one  shot  at  the  boy  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, but  denied  that  the  shot  had  touched  him.  He 
also  admitted  that  he  gave  orders  for  a  volley  to  be  fired 
at  natives  on  the  beach,  but  states  that  no  one  was  hit, 
and  that  no  shots  were  fired  in  reply.  The  Court  found 
the  accused  guilty  of  common  assault,  and,  under  Art. 
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311  of  the  French  Penal  Code,  he  was  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  with  the  benefit  of  the  First 
Offenders'  Act,  and  walked  out  of  the  court  a  free  man. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Judge  who  presided  in 
this  case  was  Judge  Colonna,  who  made  a  well-known 
anti-missionary  speech  some  years  ago,  and  that  one  of 
the  two  assessors  was  a  M.  Gabriel  Frouin,  who  was 
himself  tried  some  years  ago  for  murder,  and  that  the 
bailiff  of  the  Court — a  M.  Langlois — underwent  a  similar 
trial  on  a  similar  accusation.  The  white  man  (a  Mr. 
Young)  referred  to  in  the  above  statement  was  subse- 
quently prosecuted  in  the  British  Court,  convicted, 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  served  his 
sentence.  In  contrast  to  all  this,  the  cases  brought 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  British  National  Court  have 
been  dealt  with  according  to  British  procedure,  and 
where  convictions  have  been  obtained  penalties  have 
duly  followed. 

6.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  infrequency  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Naval  Commission  is  a  just  ground  of 
complaint  seeing  that  natives  who  are  accused  of  com- 
mitting crimes  against  their  fellows  are  often  kept  in 
the  condition  of  convicted  persons  for  long  periods  pre- 
vious to  trial,  a  state  of  things  utterly  incompatible  with 
British  justice.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
Joint  Naval  Commission,  which  is  the  only  body  having 
jurisdiction  over  inter-native  offences,  has  met  on  an 
average  since  the  Convention  came  into  force  three  or 
four  times  per  annum.  The  men-of-war  leave  the  station 
in  or  about  November  of  each  year,  and  the  British  man- 
of-war  does  not  return  till  some  six  months  later,  at  the 
expiry  of  the  hurricane  season.  The  Joint  Naval  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  officers  of  the  two  men-of-war 
and  can  only  sit  when  the  two  men-of-war  are  present  at 
one  time  in  the  same  place.  It  follows  that  any  native 
arrested  after  the  departure  of  one  of  the  men-of-war 
from  the  group  in  November  remains  confined  in  Vila, 
where  he  is  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  regime  as 
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convicted  prisoners,  for  the  best  part  of  six  months. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  actually  confined  in  the 
gaol  at  Vila  a  boy  named  Harry,  of  Lamenu  Island,  Epi, 
who  has  been  thus  confined  since  last  November,  and  is 
still  awaiting  trial.  There  is  also  another  case  of  a  Rano 
man  who  has  been  confined  since  November  for  the 
same  reason.  Besides  these  there  are  cases  from  other 
islands. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  natives, 
we  feel  bound  to  confess  that  the  Condominium  as  an 
instrument  of  government  has  utterly  failed  to  express 
the  sense  of  our  responsibility  as  a  British  people  to 
native  races.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  Britain  that 
wherever  the  flag  flies  the  native-born  has  in  course  of 
time  been  brought  under  elevating  influences.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  things  that  make  for  degradation 
and  oppression  are  still  operative.  Grog-selling,  illegal  re- 
cruiting, and  kidnapping  are  as  rife  as  ever,  and  there  is 
no  improvement  of  the  moral  situation  so  far  as  govern- 
mental initiation  is  concerned. 

As  instances  of  grog-selling,  we  quote  the  following 
cases : 

(a)  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  complaints  regard- 
ing the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  in  the  northern 
islands  of  the  group,  the  steamship  Taihra  was  chartered 
by  the  Condominium  Government  in  the  month  of 
November,  1911,  to  convey  the  Joint  Court  to  the 
necessary  places  in  order  that  these  cases  should  be 
determined.  A  large  number  of  cases  was  heard,  and 
a  number  of  convictions  secured,  and  fines  amounting 
to  about  £16  imposed.  Of  the  £16  we  believe  that  we 
are  correct  in  stating  that  only  the  sum  of  85.  has  been 
collected.  The  total  cost  of  the  charter  and  other  ex- 
penses amounted  to  over  £700.  This  trip  of  the  Taihra 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  sale  of  grog. 

(6)  On  November  13,  1912,  Leon  Montaigne  was  con- 
victed on  sixteen  separate  charges  of  selling  intoxicants 
to  natives.  The  charges  were  all  tried  together,  and  the 
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accused  was  convicted  and  fined  £8  and  costs.  We 
understand  that  Montaigne  has  been  pardoned  by  the 
French  Resident  Commissioner. 

As  instances  of  kidnapping,  we  quote  the  following 
cases  : 

(1)  A  French  subject  named  Le  Plattinnier  was  charged 
on  March   15,   1913,  with  the  kidnapping  of  seventeen 
Malekulans,  natives  of  South-West  Bay.     In  the  case  of 
one,  who  was  a  woman,  a  conviction  was  secured.     This 
woman  had  two  husbands.     The  woman  admitted  that 
she  went  on  board  willingly  to  accompany  her  husbands, 
and  the  husbands  state  that  they  gave  their  consent  to 
their  wife  accompanying  them  as  a  recruit  after  they 
found  that  they  were  to  be  taken  away  themselves,  and 
that  they  could  not  escape.     The  Court  held  that  the 
consent  of  the  husbands  had  been  obtained  under  duress, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  breach  of  Part  33  of  the  Convention 
had  been  committed,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  £4,  with  £6 
compensation  to  the  woman. 

In  regard  to  the  sixteen  other  natives,  the  Court 
held  that,  as  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  crime,  if  any 
committed,  by  accused  was  mere  illegal  recruitment,  but 
kidnapping,  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
matter.  The  only  Court  competent  would  be  the  French 
National  Court.  We  understand  that  the  following  day 
all  these  natives  were  returned  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tion of  which  M.  Le  Plattinnier  is  in  charge,  and  that 
they  are  there  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  neither 
the  woman  nor  the  boys  have  been  returned,  neither  has 
there  been  any  prosecution  in  the  French  National  Court. 

(2)  In  or   about    October    1910,   a    French    recruiter, 
named  Gustave  Patient,  abducted  twelve  natives  from 
the  coast  of  Santo,  near  Tangoa,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :    He  found  them  sitting  on  the  shore,  and 
asked  them  what  they  were  doing.     They  replied  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  seek  work  with  a  settler  at  the 
Segond  Channel.     He  then  said  that  he  was  going  there 
himself  with  the  cutter,  and  offered  them  a  free  passage. 
After  having  induced  them  to  go  on  board  the  ship  he 
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brought  them  first  to  Malekula,  where  he  compelled 
them  all  to  make  a  written  agreement  to  recruit  by 
the  expedient  of  holding  a  loaded  musket  at  their  heads, 
and  threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
Thence  he  went  to  Epi,  where  he  landed  two  of  them, 
including  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  could  express 
himself  in  pidgin  English,  and  thence  he  took  the  re- 
mainder to  Vila,  where  they  were  taken  up  to  the  French 
Resident  and  engaged  to  a  French  settler  named  Devam- 
bez,  who  is  now  the  Bailiff  of  the  Joint  Court.  They 
remained  in  his  service  for  several  months,  until  the 
native  who  had  been  landed  on  Epi,  and  who  knew 
pidgin  English,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  from 
M.  Beaulieu's,  and,  coming  to  Vila,  complained  at  the 
British  Residency.  The  boys  were  subsequently  with- 
drawn from  M.  Devambez  by  the  French  Resident,  and 
were  detained  at  the  French  Residency  for  several  more 
months.  They  were  then,  almost  exactly  one  year 
from  the  time  they  had  been  seized,  returned  to  their 
homes,  having  received  no  payment  whatsoever  for  the 
work  done  either  with  M.  Devambez  or  the  French 
Resident,  and  no  compensation  for  what  they  had 
suffered.  No  prosecution  has  taken  place  of  M.  Gustavo 
Patient.  These  two  cases  are  specimens  of  a  very  large 
number  which  might  be  adduced. 

As  instances  of  land  trouble,  we  quote  the  following 
case  :  On  September  24,  1912,  it  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Joint  Court  that  a  French  subject  named 
Courtois  had  recently  established  himself  oil  a  60-acre 
block  of  land  at  Vila  Harbour  under  concessions  granted 
him  by  the  French  New  Hebrides  Company,  which 
land  had  been  from  time  immemorial  in  possession  of 
the  local  natives,  and  which  they  had  never  sold.  It 
appears  that  when  the  French  company's  surveyors 
placed  landmarks  on  this  and  neighbouring  ground  after 
survey  the  local  natives  removed  the  same,  and  were 
thereupon  ordered  by  the  French  Resident  to  replace 
them.  When,  however,  the  natives  applied  to  the 
French  Resident  for  protection  against  M.  Courtois's 
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encroachment  upon  their  land  until  such  time  as  the 
Joint  Court  should  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
matter,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  ;  but  M.  Courtois 
was  left  to  continue  his  planting  operations  unchecked 
by  the  French  authorities. 

8.  The  difference  in  the  French  and  British  ideas  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  native  races  is  apparent  when 
the  case  of  native  labour  is  brought  into  view.  Whilst 
on  British  plantations  fair  conditions  of  life  and  work 
and  payment  are  generally  maintained,  the  majority 
of  French  plantations  furnish  examples  of  an  exploita- 
tion which  can  only  be  denominated  slavery.  There- 
fore, inasmuch  as  the  Government  of  the  country  is  a 
conjoint  responsibility,  our  nation  must  take  its  share 
in  the  disgrace  attached  to  this  shameful  condition  of 
affairs  unless  the  strongest  measures  are  taken  by  the 
British  authorities  to  induce  their  French  colleagues  to 
deal  justly  with  each  case  of  complaint. 

As  an  example  of  non-repatriation,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing case  :  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  French 
Residency,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  Art.  LI.  1,  3, 
and  40  of  the  Convention,  to  take  no  steps  to  ensure 
the  repatriation  of  native  labour  on  French  plantations 
on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  engagement.  In  the 
case  of  a  boy  named  Sacsac,  of  Ambrim,  engaged  to  M. 
Gabriel  Frouin  for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  engage- 
ment was  cancelled  some  short  time  before  its  expiry, 
and  a  new  engagement  of  three  years  authorised  by  the 
French  Commissioner. 

A  case  of  a  boy  named  Sevior  and  eight  other  Am- 
brim boys,  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  French  Resi- 
dency for  varying  periods,  and  whose  time  of  engagement 
had  expired  in  some  cases  five  months  and  in  some 
seventeen  months  previously,  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  French  Resident  in  the  month  of  May  last  year. 
The  boys  came  into  Vila  to  consult  a  lawyer  as  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  their  repatriation  and  wages. 
When  the  attention  of  the  French  Resident  was  drawn 
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to  the  case  he  despatched  the  French  labour  inspector 
to  Mele,  who,  instead  of  repatriating  the  boys,  re-engaged 
them. 

In  regard  to  flogging  by  an  employee,  the  extra- 
ordinary decision  was  given  last  year  by  the  Joint  Court 
in  an  accusation  brought  against  a  French  subject  named 
Le  Plattinnier,  of  Epi,  that  while  an  employer  of  in- 
dentured labour  could  be  convicted  of  physical  ill-treat- 
ment, a  similar  offence  by  such  employer's  white  agent 
or  manager  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  The  only  competent  Court  would 
be  the  French  National  Court. 

Without  further  elaboration  of  statement  or  marshal- 
ling of  much  available  material,  we  desire  to  express 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible  our  strong  sense 
of  the  iniquity  of  further  experimenting  upon  the  lines 
which  have  been  followed  for  the  past  five  and  a  half 
years,  and  therefore  declare  our  conviction  that  either 
(1)  the  Convention,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Condominium,  must  be  honoured  in  every 
part  equally  by  the  French  as  by  the  British  ;  or  (2) 
some  other  arrangement  regarding  the  status  of  this 
group  should  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  Condominium 
as  such  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  islands 
brought  under  the  British  flag. 

We  lay  this  matter  before  the  British  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  believing  that  once  the  true  state 
of  affairs  is  fully  realised  it  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  by 

Chas.  F.  Grunling,  representing  the  Melanesian  Mis- 
sion ;  Frank  G.  Filmer,  representing  the  Church  of 
Christ  ;  Fred.  J.  Paton  (Moderator),  representing  the 
Presbyterian  Mission. 


Printed  by  Hattll,  Walton  A   Viney,  Id.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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